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A Barn Raising in Pleasant Valley. 
Wood sheathing is being nailed to the frame and the roof is being prepared for 
galvanized sheeting. See story, page 3. 
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A Barn Raising 


in 


Pleasant Valley 


by Kenneth Legge Hardesty 





The frame of the Lichty Farm at Gortner has been raised and carpenters are 
selecting precut lumber for the next phase in construction. (Photo courtesy of 


Ralph Lichty, son of Dan.) 


[° days gone by the call for assistance 
at a barn raising went out to the 
Amish and Mennonite communi- 
ties by word-of-mouth and from the 
pulpits of their churches. In 1955 and 
again in 1975 the author answered the 
call as an assistant carpenter. The first 
was at the Dan Lichty farm on Blue 
Ribbon Road in Gortner, the second 
was at the Henry Kinsinger farm on 
Fair Ground Road at Myersdale in 
Somerset County, Pennsylvania. Usu- 
ally about 100 people would respond 
from miles around by horse and car- 
riage. Der gaul verschteht,m meeschder 


set schtimm (The horse understands 
his master’s voice). Sometimes mem- 
bers of local Brethren and Lutheran 
churches would also come. Those that 
were too old to work or climb, but 
not old enough to miss the fun and 
fellowship of a barn raising, would 
prefer to call ita “Scheirerutschlagge” 
(gossip time to loaf with friends). As a 
youngster we just called it a “frolic.” 
It was also a good chance for the 
“Verschrochni” (betrothed) couples 
to come and share in the fun. 

Des iss der weeg wei mirs dichne 
(This is the way we do it.) Sometime 
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Resting from food-preparation chores. Harriet Swartzentruber Moon, cousin of 





\ 


Ralph Lichty, is at the far end of the lumber pile. (Photo courtesy of Ralph Lichty.) 


prior to the barn raising careful plan- 
ning is done to ensure the success 
of the project. Then, for a week or 
so before the appointed day, several 
Amish carpenters, using only hand 
tools—no electric—would cut all 
the timbers to their final dimension 
so that they needed only to be fitted 
together. The carpenters would also 
make the auger holes ready to receive 
the wooden pins that would lock the 
tenons in place. By seven o'clock in 
the morning the project would start. 
A temporary flooring of loose boards 
is laid across the joists for workmen 
who will raise the framework. A 
permanent floor will come later. The 
framework of the barn is assembled 
lying flat and is pushed up into posi- 
tion with pike poles and held to be 
braced; each frame swings into place. 
A worker holds the brace so that the 
tenon cut on its end will slip into the 
mortise prepared for it, where it can 


be pinned into place. 

The womenfolk do not stand 
idle. Usually by “nein uhr maryets” 
(nine o'clock) they will serve the 
workers lemonade, milk, and sand- 
wiches while they work. By midday 
a meal that is unbelievable will be 
served. Usually several farm wagons 
are placed near the house where the 
food is placed; saw horses and wooden 
planks are used for the tables. This 
is truly a feast and good fellowship 
to behold. 

By midday the framework 
should be in place and the wooden 
sheathing will be nailed to the frame 
and galvanized sheeting nailed into 
position on the roof. By about 5 
o'clock most of the work is done. 
With a long road home for many 
of the workers to return home for 
the evening milking, the “boss” 
carpenter and a few of the men will 


stay behind to finish up. 
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_ Logging Steam Engines 
Stemwinders for Short) 





by Paul Shogren 





Preston Railroad No. 16 at the Crellin water tower. 


ith the advent of our new 
Transportation Museum, 
many readers will have visions of 
“modes of transport” dancing in 
their heads—wind, water, rail, 
animal, wheeled, mechanical, 
etc. This article will visually bring 
one to the reader's attention. This 
mode was common in Garrett 
County during the 1890s and 
through the early 1900s, to “get 
the logs out of the woods” and 
to the sawmill. It was the Stem- 
winder. 
The common rod type steam 
engine was not economically 


The last Shay. In 
1938 Lima Lo- 
comotive Works 
stopped produc- 
ing Shay locomo- 
tives for a period 
of over six years. 
The final Shay 
outshopped by 
Lima was a 162- 
ton giant built for 
Western Mary- 
land Railway 
and shipped to 
Elkins, W.Va. In 
1954 the engine 
went to the Bal- 
timore & Ohio 
Transportation 
Museum under 
its own power. 
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The most famous train crew ever gathered. The members 
included Thomas A. Edison on the front footboard, Henry 
Ford at the cab windows, Harvey Firestone in gangway with 
the shovel, and John Burroughs on the rear foot board look- 
ing around the corner of the tank. 





® ee 
The “Swamp Angel,’ Sylvester Rinard’s Class A Climax near 
Pine Swamp. 





‘et 


Meadow Mountain Lumber Co. Climax No. 2 with a log train 
along Bear Creek. The lightly constructed railroad is only 
slightly higher than the rushing water of the stream. This 
caused frequent problems with the logging railroad during 
periods of high water. 


or mechanically | 
feasible for mov- 
ing heavy loads 
of logs along 
hastityepuilt: 
rail beds, sharp 
curves, and steep | 
grades (more 
thane lo.) 
Such conditions | 
existed as rail- 
roads headed up 
ihe steep “hol- 
lers” to bring out 
the old growth 
logs to mills or 
the main rail- 
road lines. What 
loggers needed 
was a light, low- 
speed, high- 
torque, flexible 
shaft-driven en- 
gine for use in 
the woods. 

So it was 
that Ephraim 
Shay, a timber 
operator logging 
in the northwest 
quarter of Mich- 
igan’s lower pen- 
insula, showed 
his geared en- 
gine drawings 
to the owners of 
the Lima Ma- 
chine Works of 
Lima, Ohio, in 
1877. | biskme- 
chanical genius 
had invented a 
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very few Heislers used in Maryland. 


The 13 ton Gilbert locomotive purchased by Mr. Wilson. Notice the similarity to a 


Builder’s photograph of the Morrison, Gross and Co. Heisler. It is one of the 


— 





Class A Climax. Also that the flanges of the wheels are on both sides of the rail. 


method of transferring power to 
each engine wheel through a series of 
upright cylinders to horizontal shafts 
and beveled gears. The owners bought 
the idea and the first Shay geared en- 
gine was delivered to another timber 
operator in north-central Michigan 
in 1878. This was a profitable ven- 
ture for both Shay, who patented his 
engine in 1881, and the Lima Works 
that went on to produce 2,770 Shay 
engines between 1887 and 1945. 
Note the three cylinders on the 
right side in front of the cab. Because 
of the cylinder-placement, the boiler 
had to be moved left of center, balanc- 
ing the engine but giving it a lopsided 


appearance. 

One author relates that “a Shay 
thrashing it slow course up a heavy 
grade was lost in an aura of sound 
and smoke and steam.” Them were 
the days. 

The geared engine caught on and 
other models were developed and 
manufactured. The Climax engine 
came onto the scene next in 1881, 
made by the Climax Manufacturing 
Company of Corry, Pennsylvania. 
The earliest Climax, Class A, had 
vertical cylinders inside the cab which 
were connected to centerline shafts to 


the trucks. 
The later Class B had a cylinder 
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A. Knabb & Co. 

A. G. Miller & Co. 

A. W. Cook & Co, 

Ballot & Billmeyer 

Bear Creek Lumber Co. 
Bear Creek Railroad 

Blue Jay Lumber Co., Ltd, 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Clark & McCultough 
Confluence & Oakland Railroad 
Castieman River Railrosd 
Chaffee Railroad 

Castieoman Valley Railroad 
DuBeis & Bond Brothers 
Dimeling & Bloom 

George D. Browning 
Garrett Lumber Co, 

Green Ridge Ratiroad 
Hench-Dromgoid & Schull 
Henry G. Davis 

Jennings Brothers 

J. B. Davis 

Juniata Lumber Co. 
Johnstown Planing Mill Co. 
Kendali Lumber Co. (2) 
Kulp Lumber Co. of Allegany County, Maryland 
Lock Haven Lumber Co. 
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zo Pw wm OFOrnz 
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Cc. Vv. 
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D. & 
G. B. 
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G. R, 
H. Dd. 
H, G. 
4. B, 
J. B, 
3. Ue 
J, P. 
K. L. 
K. L. 
L, H. 
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Logging Railroads 


of Maryland 


M. M. L. Meadow Mountain Lumber Co, 

M. L. MecMillian Lumber Ca, 

M, G. Morrison-Gross & Co, 

McK. McKelvey Brothers Forest Products, Inc. 
N. M. & T. Northern Maryland & Tidewater Railroad 
N. M. L, Northern Maryland Lumber Co. 

POL. Potomac Lumber Co. 

PL. & € Preston Lumber & Coal Co. 

P. RoR Preston Railroad 

R. J. L. Rumbarger 

8. & ¢ Stemple & Casteel 

S. K. Sylvester Rinard 

Ss. R. Skipnish Railroad 

3 F. Three Forks Lumber Co. - 
W.L, Wilson Lumber Co. (2) 

We Ve Er Weat Virginia & Pittsburgh Railway Co. 
Ww. W, William Whitmer & Sona Co. 


Bracketed numbers behind company title denotes number of opera- 
tiens werked under that title. Only portions of the main line of the 
Baltimore & Chiov, West Virginia Central & Pittsburgh, Preston and 
the Confluence & Oakland Railroads are shown. 


This map shows the general location of the logging railroads, but 
length and exact location are not to scale, See text and detail maps 
for specific details. Where practical, all maps based on the U. 8, 
Geological Survey 15 minute series of topographical maps, 


The construction of 
the Meadow Moun- 
tain band mill. James 
Dowler and W.S. Taylor 
are walking on the 
rails that will bring 
the log cars along the 
log pond. 
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This brake hickey is designed for use with a brake wheel. Hickey is thrust 


between the spokes of the wheel and hooked over the shaft to provide added 
leverage in applying the brakes. Note the footboard below the wheel. 


mounted at an angle on each side of 
the boiler in front of the cab. 

The “third of the great trium- 
virate was the Heisler engine.” It 
was invented by Cornell University 
engineering student Charles Heisler 





and was manufactured by the Stearns 
Manufacturing Company of Erie, 
Pennsylvania, in 1894. It had two 
large cylinders mounted in a “V” just 
ahead of the cab that drove a central 
drive shaft linked to the trucks. 
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Oregon-American’s No. 106 pulls up to the water tank with a string of empties. 
Note the brakeman riding the trucks and the stick propped up on the last truck. 
This stick was known as a “telltail,’ and its presence indicated at a glance that 
the train was still intact. 





Rumbargers No. 361 at the underpass of the Central W.Va. and Pittsburgh Rwy. 
Notice the track construction and the telltail to warn the crews riding the train 
of the approaching underpass. 
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The final style of logging at Friendsville. The truck fleet of Black & Frazee lined 


up sometime in the 1920s. 

A lesser known model was a rarity 
in Garrett County. It was the Gilbert 
engine, similar to the Class A Climax 
(note the vertical boiler and flanges on 
each side of the wheels) and manufac- 
tured in Dunkirk, New York. 

Some of the models had double 
flanges to grip the rails better. Some 
rails were of 2 inch x 8 inch maple on 
hastily built roadbeds. Necessity is the 
mother of invention. 

The typical logging rail bed was 
temporary. 

Just imagine trailing a load of 
logs down a 10% grade on such a 
track with only the engine and hand 


a 


So oe PL 
hs Sails 


The Kimmel Brothers’ first camp building on Meadow Mountain. 





brakes to control the descent. Both 
the engineer and the brakeman had 
the responsibility to get the logs to 
the mill in one piece in all kinds of 
weather. The brakeman set the brakes 
at the top of the grade. As the load 
moved slowly downhill, he walked 
along the side adjusting the brakes 
as needed, standing on the footboard 
and using the “hickey” to provide 
added leverage to apply the brakes. 

Now get this, if the train was mov- 
ing too fast, he climbed to the top of 
the log load and walked along the top 
log to the next set of trucks to adjust 
the brakes. That's courage! 
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Class C Shay Locomotive Driveline 
3 Cylinders, 3 Trucks, All Wheels Powered 


Square 
Onveshatt 





Gear Cover Counting Ring 


Shay trucks. 
The trucks of 
Shay locomo- 
tives were one 
of the keys to 
its success, 
and the most 
unique feature 
of the Shay. All 
Shay wheels 
were drive 
wheels, driven 
by a series of 
square shafts, 
sleeve shafts, 
line shafts and 
bevel gears di- 
rectly from the 
side mounted 
piston. 


by Rick Henderson 










Each Shay truck consisted of two wheel sets with beveled gears attached 
directly to the right side of each wheel. From the left side, these truck looked 
almost like a common freight car truck. 






Line Shafts 
[Drive Shaft] 


Rew Track 





Peon Track Line Shaft Set 





On the right side of each truck was added a line shaft with a bevel gear over 


each wheel bevel gear. 


A “telltail would be stuck upright 
by the rail side to alert the crews of an 
approaching underpass. 

A “tail board” would be stuck 
upright in the end truck so the crew 
up front could see if the load was 
still intact. On the downgrade there 
was always the danger of a “runaway” 
when the engine and brakes could 
not control the load. The crew then 
had two choices: jump or ride the 


load out until reaching level ground. 
Courage, man! 

Much steam and logging was 
generated during this fascinating era. 
It ended around the 1920s. Horse 
logging was in place prior to and dur- 
ing the steam-engine era and gasoline 
engine trucks replaced steam in the 
L920. 

So endith the glorious “Age of 


Steam.” 
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The Return of a 
Grand Old Dame 


by Robert Boal 





The Offutt Manor in the 1960s. The portico is one of several neoclassical porticos 


seen along Second Street in Oakland. 


en BJ and Krista McGowan 
Davisson purchased one of 
Oakland’s largest and finest Second 
Street mansions several years ago they 
had a very definite goal in mind— 
restoration to its former grandeur of 
the “Grand Old Dame” known for 
years as “Offutt Manor.” This they 
have certainly accomplished as the 
spectacular two and a half story man- 
sion now stands proud showing off 
its cleaned and repointed red brick, 
its restored “built-in” gutters, its new 
pyramidal slate roof and most promi- 
nently its restored corbels and the 
elegant balustrades above the portico 
as well as at the tip of the roof. 
True to their original plan, BJ 
and Krista emphasized “return” of 


the massive home to its original 1905 
appearance as opposed to any mod- 
ernizing or contemporary remodeling 
of the building. “Offutt Manor” was 
one of the earliest homes constructed 
just after the turn of the 20th Century 
in Hammond's Addition to the town 
of Oakland and more specifically the 
extension of North Second Street. 
Although the Hammond Mansion 
has had several owners over the more 
than 100 years since its construction, 
it spent more than half of its lifetime 
in the hands of the Daniel E. Offutt 
family and is generally recognized 
by Garrett Countians as the “Offutt 
Mansion.” In actuality it is one of four 
Offutt mansions that existed over the 
years on Second Street. 
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Surrounded by scaffolding, the portico and rear of Offutt Manor undergo res- 


toration. 





The restored Offutt Manor, December 2010. 


The interior of BJ and Krista’s 
magnificent home was also lovingly 
“restored” with equal care and re- 
gard for original elegance it once 


held. In addition to the usual up- 
dating of all wiring and plumbing, 
all walls and floors were redone and 
all paint was stripped from its mag- 
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nificent central stairway and entry 
trim. Even the early 20th Century 
interior hardware and chandeliers 
have been reburnished or replated 
and returned to their original ap- 
pearance. Truly the home “shines” 
and makes an elegant statement to 
what life was like 100 years ago on 
North Second Street. 

The Davissons did not stop with 
the interior and exterior restoration of 
their mansion. Once their extensive 
repairs were accomplished they next 
“took on” the grounds—restoring the 
Carriage House, landscaping the lot 
with flower gardens and shrubbery 


and replacing sidewalks along with 
the once prominent front wall. Their 
efforts continue! 

The Garrett County Historical 
Society commends BJ and Krista 
Davisson for their part in preserv- 
ing Oakland’s proud history. Our 
organization truly appreciates all 
of those who have already restored 
historic buildings and those who con- 
tinue to promote historic preservation 
throughout Garrett County. We have 
a rich architectural heritage in Oak- 
land and Garrett County which truly 
deserves such restoration and of which 
we all can be so proud. 


Deer Park 
Then and Now 


The book contains an error on page 20. The picture identified as 


Mr. and Mrs. George Marley is not the George Marley mentioned in 
the article, but his parents George Marley (1806 - 1891), and Elizabeth 


Hepton Marley (b. 1812 - d. ?). 


Below are pictures of George Marley from Deer Park and his wife 


Sarah Virginia (Michaels) Marley. The Historical Society regrets the error. 
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The Amphitheatre 





he Amphitheatre or New Audi- 


torium, built in 1899 and dedi- 
cated in 1900, was Mt. Lake Park’s 
most notable asset. Other resorts had 
invigorating mountain air, noble oak 
trees, and no mosquitos, but John 
H. Cilley, of Lebanon, Pennsylvania, 
built few amphitheatres like the one 
he built in the Park. 

To a layman, the exterior of the 
amphitheatre looked like a huge 
umbrella raised on the hill that drops 
from G Street to what is now Route 
135. One entered the back of the 
auditorium from G Street, and the 
tiers of seats extended below, follow- 
ing the contour of the hill in a semi- 
circle. From the highway the structure 
loomed tall, accommodating dressing 
rooms underneath the stage. 

The roof was a complex web- 
bing of beams and rafters supported 


text from Once Upon a Mou 


Pe 


ntaintop by Mary I. Love 






entirely by chestnut posts spaced 


around the perimeter. There were 
no interior posts to obstruct the 
view of the stage, and the acoustics 
were also excellent from any place 
in the house. The auditorium seated 
5,000, and the stage accommodated 
450. 

The amphitheatre was used for 
concerts, programs and lectures 
through 1941, to ever-diminishing 
crowds. It was torn down in 1946, 
not because of any structural dete- 
rioration or weakness (it had to be 
pulled down by trucks and chains), 
but because there was no person or 
group responsible for its maintenance 
and it posed a significant fire hazard. 

Note: The designer and builder, 
J.H. Cilley, was born in Lebanon 
County, Pennsylvania, in 1845. 
He had a common school educa- 
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VR aces 


Amphitheatre during demolition, 1946. 


tion, apprenticed as a carpenter, 
and taught himself geometry and 
trigonometry. For several years he 
engaged in geometrical stair-build- 
ing for a Lebanon contractor, and 
then formed his own contracting 
firm. In 1892-93 he built his first 
amphitheatre, in Mt. Gretna, Penn- 
sylvania. It burned, but he built 
two more at Mt. Gretna, one for 


_ Amphitheatre under construction, 1899- 








1900. 
a Chautuaqua and one for a camp 


meeting, both of which are still 
standing. They are comparatively 
small, each seating about 2,000, but 
are in the same style as the one at 


Mt. Lake Park. 


The accompanying pictures de- 
scribe the amphitheatre better than 
words. The actual specifications, 
which follow, along with some of the 
costs, make today’s contractors shake 
their heads and moan. Even so, there 
was a cost over-run. The estimate of 
$6,000 was exceeded by $1,860.22. 

The following plans were recently 
found in the basement of the Museum 
of the Garrett County Historical 
Society. They are copied in full. The 
completed building was circular, not 
a polygon. 

Specifications for the erection 
and completion of a building for the 
Mountain Lake Park Association, at 
Mt. Lake Park, Md., according to 
plans and specifications furnished by 
Jette Gilley Architect,<Lebanon, Pa. 
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Interior of Amphitheatre. 

The main building (or the Au- 
ditorium proper) is to be polygon 
shape, one hundred forty (140) feet 
in diameter, center of posts, with 
sixteen (16) feet extension of roof, 
leaving extreme diameter to measure 
one hundred seventy-two (172) feet. 
The roof to rest on (35) chestnut 
posts, not less than eight (8”) inches 
in diameter at the top, and sunk into 
the ground four (4) feet or more to 
secure a solid foundation, and each 
principal post to rest on a large stone 
where no rock are secured at above 
depth. All posts and rustic braces will 
have bark removed. The posts must 
be well secured and fastened into 
the ground, by having ground well 
rammed, and the posts set plumb at 
equal intervals as shown on the plan. 

The roof trusses must be care- 
fully constructed, according to plan 
of truss, well secured, bolted and 
spiked together, as shown by section 
drawing. The size of lumber used as 


marked in figures on section. The 
plate of main building will be (8x8), 
well secured to posts by spikes. The 


angle plate to project 1 and one- 


Prominent local musician and clergy- 
man Felix Robinson produced the 
popular Mountain Choir Festival at the 
Amphitheater for a number of years. 
See the March 2008 edition of Glades 
Star for a description of this event. 
Photo shows Felix Robinson and wife 
Lucille, also an accomplished musi- 
cian and singer. She wore this gown 
while performing at the Amphitheatre. 
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half inches below roof plate so as to 
secure posts from slipping outward. 
The frame work of roof will be 
(2"x 6") rafters, placed two feet on 
centers, well nailed to trimmers of 
(2"x8"). The first tier of rafters must 
be twenty (20) feet long; the face at 
rafters heel is made up of one piece 
(Qix3” and one piece (1x 3 1) <se- 
curely spiked to rafter and truss heel. 
The entire roof area will be cov- 
ered with no. | pine (white) 24"shin- 
gles, laid 7¥2" in the weather, and no 


E 3 





lap shall be less than 1/2", with one 4d 








nail to each shingle, not more than 2" 
from the edge of shingle, so that it is 
not possible to get a joint over a nail. 
All shingling lath must be 1"x2%4" 
of sound Hemlock, free from large 
knots and wind shakes, securely nailed 
to rafters with 10d nails. 

The stage is to be constructed as 
shown on plan and section drawing; 
set securely on chestnut posts, sunk 
into the ground not less than three 
(3) feet, to be barked and not less than 
eight (8”) inches in diameter. The Ist 
story and stage joists (2"x10"), placed 












The Amphitheatre from G Street; Ticket Office at right 
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two (2) feet on centers; sills (2”x8”) 
securely spiked to posts, 2nd story 
joints (2”x8”), surfaced. Girders will 
be made of pieces (3x10”), well spiked 
together, and made one continuous 
piece. 

There will be (2x4) studs at each 
door and window opening. All the 
lumber above the basement story will 
be surfaced where exposed, all rooms 
will have Board Partitions of D.S. yel- 
low pine and T. & G. beaded boards. 

All the above lumber will be of 
sound well seasoned hemlock unless 
otherwise specified and clear of all 
injurious defects. 

Weather boarding will be of no. 
1 yellow pine, known as double sur- 
faced, T. & G. barn siding. Use same 
material for partitions and stage front 
and balustrade in rear of stage. 

All flooring throughout will be 
4/4 no. 2 yellow pine flooring secure- 
ly nailed to joists with 3d wire nails. 

All stairs and stoops will be 
constructed on carriages, made of 
(2"x10") hemlock, with 4/4 yellow 
pine risers and steps and put up in 
a good substantial manner, subject 
to the approval of the Architect and 
Building Committee under whose 
supervision all work will be done. 

All window frames will be made 
of plain casing, parting bead fitted 
for Hammond Spring, sash 1% x 
12—12 lights. 

All doors will be 14 — 4-panels, 
hung on 1% x 2% casing with 3% x 
3% A. butts and rim locks. 

All glass will be no. 2 American, 
well braded and puttied, and left clean 
at finish. 

All exterior woodwork planed off 


will have two coats of paint, of such 
tints as Building Committee and 
Architect may select. 

The iron work for trusses will 
be of the following dimensions: the 
ring in center of building where 
the truss rods converge will be 
four (4) feet in diameter made of 
%x 4" iron, with holes to correspond 
with number of rods, which will be 
% round with eye at one end to admit 
4,” bolt. 

Fish plate at truss angle will be 4" 
thick by 642" wide ten half 2” bolts 
to bind knee of truss. Angle plate at 
main roof plate will be %"x 9%2"—2’ 
long containing six %” bolts. Plats at 
rafters heels to be %6"x 4"—9’ long 
containing 4/2" bolts. 

The other end of rod is to have 
an eye to receive a %" bolt. The cen- 
ter or carrying rod will be %" thick, 
in two pieces. All other belts will be 
Y," thick, with washers on each end, 
and securely drawn up and of suit- 
able length. 

All the above work must be done 
in a mechanical and workmanlike 
manner, subject to the approval of 
the Architect and the Building Com- 
mittee of the Mountain Lake Park 
Association, Mountain Lake Park, 
Maryland. 

All old material on the ground 
suitable to be used, the contractor 
will make allowances in his bid, such 
as old lumber at the old building at 
present on the ground. The Associa- 
tion will furnish all posts and rustic 
woodwork required for the comple- 
tion of said Auditorium, but the 
Contractor must cut and deliver the 
same to the Building. 
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The Honorable State Senator Ce > Sdwards 
322 James Senate Office Building 

11 Bladen Street 

Annapolis, MD 21401 












Dear George, 









On behalf of the 800 members of the Garrett County Historical Society I am writing 
today to add our voices to those of many others who are “outraged” over the attempt by 
some Maryland State Senators to change the names of “Negro Mountain” in Garrett 
County and also “Polish Mountain” in Allegany County. 















We are appalled at the “nerve” of these legislators who probably know nothing about the 
history behind the naming of these westem Maryland Mountains and who probably 
entered into this disastrous attempt without “doing their homework.” If this effort is in 
the name of “political correctness” we are even more appalled. 











| am enclosing a copy of a “handout” available to all visitors to the Garrett County 
Historical Society Museum which describes the “honor” involved in the naming of Negro 


Mountain for one wonderful black soldier famous in Garrett County history and lore. 












Please share my letter with those who would attempt to change these names without even 
consulting the citizens of Garrett and Allegany counties or the historical societies of the 
area. We are disgusted to think that these senators have so little to do ina time of budget 
problems and recession worries for the state of Maryland that they can concentrate their 
efforts on bringing about name changes for mountains whose historic names do not need 
to be changed! 
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n 1758, during the French and In- 

dian War, Colonel Thomas Cresap, 
of Maryland, organized a company 
of volunteers and marched against 
the Indians who were carrying on a 
desolating war around the headwaters 
of the Potomac River. With Colonel 
Cresap were his surviving two sons, 
Daniel and Michael, and a Negro, 
Nemesis, of gigantic stature and great 
bravery. Like all of the party he was 
well armed and no member displayed 
greater bravery in repelling Indian 
attacks. Exposing himself somewhat 
recklessly late in the evening, he re- 
ceived a mortal wound. Where he fell 
was at a considerable distance up the 
mountain. He saw his comrades could 
not carry him off with them, and he 


urged them to leave him where he was 
lying and they continue their retreat. 
Two men were determined to stay 
with him, and they took the dying 
Nemesis from the trail and concealed 
him in the dense underbrush, while 
the remainder of the party, still pur- 
sued by Indians, continued its retreat. 

Nemesis was in great pain and 
just before daylight his end came. In 
the bottom of a hole left by the roots 
of a fallen tree, a grave was dug with 
sticks, knives and hatchets. He was 
uncoffined except by a portion of a 
hull of a chestnut log used to shelter 
him from rain fallen during the night. 

It was from this circumstance of 
the death of the Negro on the moun- 
tain that the ridge received its name. 





We have hardware, paint, roofing and nails. 
Tea towels, wash cloths, needles and pails. 
We will sell you your bread, milk and fishing pole, 

Your film, candy, your gum and charcoal. 

We have boat cushions, camp chairs, coffee and cake. 

Sport shirts and caps—to replace those in the lake. 

You'll find Esso gasoline, oil and grease. 

Miscellaneous articles that went with our lease. 

We sell toys, gifts and sure death to flies. 

Sun glasses, ear plugs and sunburn supplies. 

We have magazines, newspaper, snacks and potatoes. 
Frozen foods, homemade salads, picnic plates and tomatoes. 
You can buy aspirin, ice cream and food for “Old Rover.” 
Our store’s at McHenry. ..do come look us over, 
We know you are nice folks, we’d both like to meet. 
Come in... get acquainted. ..we’re Bettie and Pete. 


RIDDER’S GENERAL STORE 


McHENRY, MARYLAND 
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The Transportation 
Museum: An Update 








Ga of the Garrett Coun- 
ty Museum of Transportation is 
proceeding apace toward its open- 
ing in early summer. Here are some 
current photographs. Refer to the 
architect's renderings of the building 
for orientation of the exterior photos. 





The interior photos are of the build- 
ing’s heating plant on the second floor 
and views of portions of the display 
areas on the first and second floors. 
The signs, crafted by Domenick 
Signs of Oakland, will be hung as 


shown below. 





OAKLAND FIRE DEPARTMENT—over the doors at the far left, front. 


2 





MARTIN’S LIVERY—over the doors at the far Uo front. 











B D. 


NAYL 
BLACKSMITH _ 





Al D. NAYLOR, BLACKSMITH—over the neers on the second floor ee ine 


dormer, parking lot side. 
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Local Hero Remembered 


by Marilyn Regentin 


A ny person who serves others tire- 


essly for decades, who is loved 
by an entire community, and who is 
remembered in the minds and hearts 
of those served almost a half'a century 
later must be called a hero. Such is the 
story of Miss Grace M. Jones, Gar- 
rett County's unforgettable physical 
therapist. Her story began in 1926, 
when as a member of the Garrett 
County Civic Club, she responded to 
an outside request made to the club 
that an orthopedic screening clinic 
be set up in Oakland. At that time 
there was no Public Health Officer 
in the county, but according to Miss 
Jones, there was a “most efficient” 
Public Health Nurse, Miss Rhesa 
King, who later became known for 
her outstanding work with the Red 
Cross in Greensburg, Pennsylvania. 
Miss Jones’ interest in the or- 
thopedic project was not one of a 
passing fancy. With specific patient 
needs identified and plans being set 
in motion for treatment and for ad- 
ditional orthopedic screening clinics, 
she was in touch with Dr. George E. 
Bennett, Surgeon and Head of Or- 
thopedics at Johns Hopkins Hospital. 
The approachable Dr. Bennett, who 
had supported the Garrett County 
project from the beginning, was the 
logical person to go to when the polio 
epidemic struck that summer. His 
immediate response was that polio 
patients must get to a treatment clinic 
as soon after the onset of the disease as 






Miss Grace M. Jones. 
possible. By fall he had offered to train 
volunteers for the clinic, requiring 
that nine people be available to make 
the training worthwhile. The nurse 
who came to town to do the training 
stayed with Mrs. Mary Bone Weber. 
Her name was Mrs. LeSueur, and she 
had one trainee--Miss Grace Jones. 
When Grace Jones retired in 
1956, after 19 years with the Mary- 
land State Department of Public 
Health and after a much longer time 
of serving citizens of Garrett County, 
she had probably traveled every mile 
of every back road in the county 
and visited every school in existence 
along the way, time and time again. 
In at least one case, even the town 
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Miss Jones’ home on Second Street in Oakland. 


(Kempton) or at least most of it is 
not there anymore. She got around 
with all of her equipment, including 
an examination table, even though she 
did not drive. She had negotiated with 
the School Board and the state for the 
equipment, and the county provided 
drivers for her. Space was provided 
for her work in a number of schools; 
sometimes in a separate room, some- 
times in a hallway. In many cases, the 
clinics were held in her residence on 
Second Street. 

During her first few years of work, 
Grace received no salary, and during 
no time did she receive a fee for the 
use of her home. In her own words, 
“Summertime was the best of all, 
when I could make home visits and 
not have to hurry.” She credited the 
County Board of Education under 
the leadership of Mr. Frank Rathbun 


for making possible her contacts 


with patients within the schools and 
for setting up the treatment room in 
her home. 

Grace received her credentials 
as a licensed physical therapist after 
studying at Children’s Hospital in Bal- 
timore in 1936. A year later she was 
hired by the State Board of Health. 
During the rest of her work life, she 
kept in touch with Dr. Bennett and 
others at Children’s Hospital, always 
keeping abreast of Dr. Bennett’s ad- 
vancement in the treatment of polio. 
From time to time, she was asked to 
return to Children’s Hospital briefly 
for work, but she always saw Garrett 
as her home, her place of work and 
service. She is known for her work 
with children, but she also treated 
adults; and although she worked 
largely with polio patients, she dealt 
with other conditions also, particu- 
larly cerebral palsy. 





Muriel Robinson Franc, 
/ home for a while during the 
summer of 1951, became 
Grace Jones’ driver during that 
time. “She was a lady, dignified 
in every sense of the word,” 
says Muriel. who had been 
studying voice in New York. 
“T saw a lot of poverty in many 
unknown (to me) areas of Gar- 
rett County and many crippled 
children. I saw Miss Jones take 
a bottle of olive oil out of her 
black bag, place a child upon 
a table, pour oil on her hands 
| and begin to massage this oil 
into the crippled limbs. I was 
so deeply impressed by her 
competence, her knowledge, 
and her gentle kindness toward 
these children. I believe much 
. healing took place during these 
weekly visits.” 

Driving Miss Jones at an- 
other time was Ethel Rae Sny- 
der, who also had known her 
at the Presbyterian Church on 
Liberty Street in the building 
now home to St. Matthew’s 
Episcopal Church. Miss Jones 
taught Sunday School there. 
Says Mrs. Snyder, “Miss Grace 
Jones was a great lady, who 
never complained about her 
life. She was strong-willed 
and would often say, ‘A lot of 
people don't like me because 
of my ways, but I stuck with 
it no matter what.’ “Mrs. Sny- 
der goes on to say, “I am who 
I am today because of Miss 
Grace Jones. She taught me 
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Miss Jones’ secretary/desk, CA 1860. 





Anne Bell-Boltz with Miss Jones’ secretary/ 
desk. 
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the importance of keeping promises 
once they were given. There was no 
halfway with her, she was dependable 
and had character.” Mrs. Snyder and 
Miss Jones never wavered in their af- 
fection for one another even though, 
as Mrs. Snyder reports, Grace Jones 
did in time ask for someone behind 
the wheel who did not drive so fast. 

Helen Harsh, a retired Public 
Health nurse, remembers Grace 
Jones as someone who treated a fam- 
ily member. Says Helen, “She was 
gentle, kind, sweet with people. She 
was about others, never about her 
own ego.” Helen goes on to describe 
the way that Miss Jones went about 
the county seeking financial resources 
for those who could not pay. “There 
were many poor in the county who 
would have gone untreated without 
her help.” 

All of these praises are about a 
woman who said of herself, “There 
was nothing spectacular about my 
work in Garrett County.” This re- 
minds us that a true hero is one who 
goes about life doing what needs to 
be done, doing it exceedingly well 
and thinking nothing about it. They 
see themselves differently from the 
way others see them. And their job 
satisfaction means there is no need to 
sing their own praises. According to 
Muriel Franc, such a companion can 
also make good company on a back 
country road. “I remember driving 
up Friendsville hill one day, and she 
shared a memory of coming up that 
hill (before the days of paving) when 
she was a young girl. It was pouring 
down rain, and she was in a horse and 


buggy. She talked about almost get- 
ting stuck in the mud and about the | 
fear of going over the side of the hill. — 
It was amemorable summer for which 

I will always be eternally grateful.” 

Reading these stories about Grace — 
Jones and reading her own words — 
reminds me of how most of us some- 
times console ourselves and others in 
grief by saying that people no longer 
with us live on in the hearts and minds — 
of those they have touched. That is so 
true, and it is also true that people live 
in the minds and hearts of those they 
never met. That is how I feel about 
Grace Jones. 

I remember sitting in the Ruth 
Enlow Library looking at the two 
large empty houses across the street 
in the mid 90s. As a newcomer to 
Garrett County, I looked longingly, 
sadly at them, wondering if there 
would be or ever could be a renova- 
tion, a restoration. Some time passed, 
and one day I looked up through the 
big library window to see activity, 
noisy activity on the house directly 
across the street. “At last,” I thought. 
“Salvation has come to the two ladies. 
They will be saved.” Not much time 
passed; and this time when I looked, 
I saw a bathroom on the top floor, its 
walls down, its root yone, its white 
fixtures standing straight under a clear 
blue sky. The facts sunk into my brain 
slowly, the message clear. Demolition: 
The houses were coming down. I 
would never see them in their glory, 
in their beauty. 

I couldn't help but wonder about 
the other part of the story, and that is 
the part having to do with the spirit of 
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the houses, the life of the people who 
lived there. Now I know one part of 
the story of one of the houses. Grace 
Jones lived there. She ran her clinics 
there, she created her vision there. She 
made her choices, followed her dream, 
and changed life in a wonderful way 
for so many. 

Although Grace Jones’ house no 
longer stands, her desk does, at the the 
Museum. A recent acquisition, the sec- 
retary was donated by Anne Bell-Boltz, 
'who had received it from Miss Jones. 
This gift stands as a fitting reminder 
of one who stood tall among her peers 
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and never saw herself above anyone. 

A FINAL PICTURE FROM MurieL FRANC: 

“The last time I saw Miss Grace 
was at the funeral home in 1967. My 
father had died suddenly, and I was 
hurrying home from Pittsburgh to be 
with Mother for the first viewing. As 
I came into the parlor, I was vaguely 
aware of Miss Grace sitting against 
the wall. Approaching the casket, 
I began sobbing. As I turned away, 
Miss Grace looked up at me and 
said, “There’s healing in tears.’ I have 
never forgotten this great, dignified, 
outstanding lady.” 


Juvenile Choral Society 


eale Choral Society Musicale | 


Carleton Hinebaugh 
ee Robert Porter 


- ‘Playford Naylor 
_ Ratph Robinson 
- Dale Reed 


Donald Sincell 

- jalius Littman 
Ralph Robinson 

. Walter Cross 

F _ & F, Robinson 
aa cue Thayer 
Julius and Lewis Litman 


_ Felix Robinson 
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Overstock Sale 
Glades Star Bound Volumes 
#] (1941-1949) 

#2 (1950-1960) 
#3 (1961 — 1969) 
$10.00 each plus tax 


Various Individual Issues of 


The Glades Star which are overstocked—$ 1.00 


Winter Museum Hours 
January I through April 30 


Open Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 10:00 am - 3:00 pm 


Summer Museum Hours 
May 1 through December 31 
Open Monday through Saturday, 10:00 am - 3:00 pm 


Erratum 


In one of the Do you know... inserts of the December 2010 issue of 
the Glades Star we mistakenly placed the Celtic Valley in Garrett County. We 


apologize and want to assure you that this was not a covert attempt to annex 


part of Allegany County. 


Tableland Trails 


Some of the articles from the GCHS Tableland Trails are now on the Western 


Maryland Regional Library's web site www.whilbr.org. 
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Donations for 
Lransportation Museum 


November 11, 2010 - February 11, 2011 


Oakland/Mtn. Lake Park Lions Club 
Dolores M. and R. Hugh Andrew 

T. Grant and Jackie Callery 

Strubin Family Foundation (Ray Strubin) 
Daniel E. Offutt 


Virginia Lawton 
Monetary donation (including 1 picture) 
Thomas and Diane Jones 


In memory of Lewis Jones 
In honor of Mary Virginia Jones 
William Grant 
For Christmas lights for the Gazebo, in memory of Anne Grant 


Ralph Totten 


In memory of James and Rebecca Totten 


The Moon Reunion (Carolyn Shreve) 


In memory of Neil Rowan 


Martha DeBerry 


In honor of Bob and Leanna Boal 


Harland and Kay Carlson 
In appreciation of George Ferguson for his kindness, generos- 
ity, and cookies 


Henry C. Barry and Terrie A. Fielden-Barry 


Monetary Donation for Transportation Museum 


Dave and Beverly Beard 
I picture for Transportation Museum 
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Oakland Accessions 


November 11, 2010 — February 10, 2011 


A hand-crafted wooden case for antique golf club, 
Large brass plaque for site of early Treacy business, Nativity set 
withestablemitin ate ts eee eee gift of William O. Treacy 


Chris Craft Flags, Outboard motors and stands, Various ads for 
water sports equipment, Advertising strips from airplane, 
Large buoy, Marina work shirt, Large boat dock sign, 

1965 Fox Trac Snowmobile and miscellaneous literature, 
Pair of 1960 water skis, article on only Sail-in 


bank Maryland eevee: gift of Charles “Skeeter” Bowman 
“Haunted Maryland” by Ed Okonnwicz.............. gift of Paul Shogren 
Photograph of Yough during 

1924s OOCSmane ee eect et Serta e gift of John and Jean Grant 
“My Maryland by Kaéssimiann semen, aeerniee mente gift of Linda Fike 
Cherry Late Empire secretary desk, prints of St. Paul’s UM Church 

DysRODerG ROdclicavc (ire see cannes gift of Anne Bell-Boltz 
8 foot long wooden train made by 

MeliSavac crenwrmn cette t rer ne cree. gift of Mary A. Metheny 
19037 SS Oi Gasoling pune te eee ee gift of Troy Gnegy 


“Farmers that Helped Shape America: 
auVail lc Kics ai tive Stal vane cyte gift of Joseph V. Collins 


Junior Extension Certificate (1925), WWII War 
ration books, Graduation certificate from 


Perry business chogis (io lm marr, gift of Betty Ann DeBerry 


Postcards of Crystal Spring, Steyer, and 
Deer Park: Hotelier oe gift of Chris Hardesty 


“Tall Pines and Winding Rivers,” Newspaper articles 
on 2002 ice storm and 1998 tornado, 
and first families to settle west of creek......... gift of George Perrine 
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_ Newspaper articles on 1980 tornado, 1998 tornado, and 1985 flood, 


Dasaedipionoltocars,Gatalog Anwar es. eae gift of Deloris Murphy 
“Indiana County Marriages 1870-1879” ............ gift of Susan Webster 
Telephone line maps, Photo of Southern High School soccer team, 

LO SOTO EAD SAAD INI L LL AEF gift of Linda Oursler 

Mee etsionsitrome ne l)) Naylor cc Corn, asc). gift of Troy Gnegy 

Blige projector, adapted from a camera.............1.-- gift of Paul Shogren 
Photo of Plummers Labor Day in Oakland 

PLUMS) L Soar: See oes rk Th Nenad «1 528 eran 1 an a? Ve gift of Kevin Callis 


Postcards: St. Mark’s Lutheran Church, Main Street in Oakland, 
& Hungry Club, and Pamphlet: World in Miniature at 
pieeVlarks Uatsonaccammen. si chicse ity) gift of Dorothy Spear 


Pencil sketches of lake and stone arched bridge by 


Edna Dawson and a pencil sketch of covered bench area 


Dysli AOR eBIttincer (herent och uae ae gift of Marjorie Ciccone 
Large cloth advertisements of shoe and shirtwaist sales at 

Fees ciniceleand @o.ototess.4.). gift of Jeff and Patricia Kreech 
—nmiehoeji (C Bitrate Wal sfatalegene eta RG eee gift of Carole Gregg 
BO OCIISOU OOK Stan ti cece ert rosers: 2 easestetet ss gift of Nancy Stewart 


Periodicals on education, Information on Brown, Wolfe, Cramer, 
Sines, Friend, Groves, Hays, Lish, and Metheny Families, 
Souvenir programs from various schools, Information on 


COLCCENY ASIN CLOD mae eiauce teres: gift of Paul and Alice Eary 
Newspaper ad of Ridder’s General Store ................4. gift of Tom Ulrich 


6 Lithographs by Aza Stanton, Print of Mt. Lake Tennis Courts by 
Jim Willis, Oil painting of Deep Creek Lake by M. P. Sperry, 
Oil painting of sailboats, Child’s pull sled ..../oan of Michael Feld 


Garrett County Memorial Hospital information, Garrett National 
Bank information, Print of the Braethorn Hotel by Jim Willis, 
Boy and Girl Scout handbooks, H P Store memorabilia, 
Assorted books, Photos of the Irvin and Audrey Feld families 
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and homes, Large assortment of Flying Scot information, Deep 
Creek Yacht Club information, Garrett Co. and Deep Creek 
Lake Maps, Small wooden race car, Go Kart from 1950s, 2 
scooters from 1950s, Runner sled from 1950s , Collage of 
photos of OHS 1934-35, Oakland Centennial information, 
Garrett County Playhouse information, Assorted vacation 


CUICLES@ Ee SSOLLEC DOSUCAT CLSite cess amrmmnn irate tne: gift of Michael Feld 


Photo of people on 3rd floor of 
piCHeuVilssiOuMent ett eter eters. gift of Jennie Stewart — 


Photo and other information from Oakland Volunteer 
Fire Department, Information on 


Gilbert-Brown Boy’s Band.............. gift of Eleanor Stemple Estate 
RGCRIN G1 CULUC Seemtete Sitar ttt se eee Cr crear: gift of Neil Wolfe 
Newspaper articles: 219 bridges on lake, 1938 Oakland 


flood, Gorman, Crellin, Conneway house, first 


Garretin WOuld Larner tentic coerce ec eee gift of Deloris Murphy 
Book and CD “In Search of 

pO EK Cya EGO GN aC memes tee nen tenner aren gift of Pat and Bud Peed 
At tig tic do lecta deinen erect. gift of Bob and Susannah Kurtz 
ilinvedollstisnit Utomemee mambo etre. 0... er shy eae gift of Bob Boal 
LOO SS WA Teac RAO Vents: ae eee gift of Leonard Sipes 
Photo olleawton siGrataectaiter tite. ee ee gift of Carolyn Corley 
Jelayn te Wei @) Tae OeT SI (s.Aamasi ae nore gift of George Ferguson 
Oaklance agonal cebOOkL. tyme ee et gift of Leo McBee 
18 70ss ese SprinciicldaBay on creme terme. gift of lom DeBerry 


Photos of 1944 tornado on 
WaltermlMeBeniyveharnas ree ee. gift of Robert Anderson Estate 


SHS and OHS memorabilia from 
Glass ofl OSAaR eee ern ore ered |. gift of Clifford DeWitt 
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Application for 
Membership 


Garrett County Historical Society, Inc. 


Membership fee is $20 per year, single member or 


joint members (husband and wife). 
Lifetime membership is $250.00 per person. 


Members receive the four issues of 
The Glades Star yearly. 
Husband and wife, as joint members, receive only 
one copy of each of the four issues. 


All memberships are on a yearly basis. 


Surprise a friend or loved one with a gift! 














| Application for Membership—Garrett County Historical Society, Inc. 
| eee News ee Renew. 
| Name 
| | Address 
City Staccaae eZ) 
Phone E-mail 





Complete this form, clip, attach check and mail to: 
Garrett County Historical Society, 107 S. Second St., Oakland, MD 21550 


ee Pe ee 
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POSTMASTER: Send address changes 


ee S| South Second Street, Periodical 





Binding Vol. 11 


This is the first edition of Vol. 12. It’s time to get all your Vol. 11 Glades 
Stars together for binding. Bring them to the museum—with staples re- 
moved—as soon as possible. 





T_ HE 


Glades 


(USPS 219-080) Quarterly 


Star 


ISSN: 0431-915X 
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The National Road near Grantsville. Two Hundred Years of History. See Story 
Page 39. 
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The National Road 
Bicentennial— Iwo 


Hundred Years of History 


by Jack M. Caruthers 


aX We GREAT RID 
GQ RANTSVILLE, Mp Burr 1%! ise 


TONE fARCH BRiv&e, 





The Great Stone Bridge, Grantsville, Md. Built 1815. 


olonel George Washington, who 

brought the first wagons over the 
Allegheny Mountains in 1754, was 
probably thinking of the need for a 
good road between the Potomac and 
the Ohio Rivers. Thomas Jefferson 
and his Secretary of the Treasury 
Albert Gallatin began working with 
a young Senator Henry Clay of 
Kentucky to establish a road from 
Cumberland, Maryland, to Wheel- 
ing, Virginia. President Jefferson 
signed enabling legislation on March 
29, 1806. 

During the next several years, 
location surveys were made and funds 
were accumulated from the sale of 


public lands in Ohio. In the Spring 
of 1811, a series of construction 
contracts were issued for the road 
west of Cumberland. David Shriver 
had been hired as Superintendent of 
the road. The great work could now 
proceed. A 66-foot wide right-of-way 
was cleared of trees and undergrowth. 
A level roadbed thirty feet in width 
was to be in the middle of the right- 
of-way. Twenty feet of the surface of 
roadbed was covered with stone that 
would pass through a seven-inch ring, 
and then be surfaced with a layer of 
stone that would fit through a three- 
inch ring. This stone was broken with 
specially forged hammers. Workmen 
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Petershu rgoh 


il 





Mile markers from the National Road. 


sat on the ground, legs apart, holding 
a stone in a cloth-wrapped hand, and 
hammered it to size. 

Construction of the National 
Road was a pick-and-shovel job, and 
the best piece of equipment was an 
Irishman with a wheelbarrow. Ten 
miles of roadway were completed by 
the end of 1813, with an additional 
11 miles nearly done. Work 
was just beginning on the 
next eighteen miles of the 
road. A contract was let in 
the Autumn of 1813 for the 
construction of the stone 
bridge over the Casselman 
River. 

The War of 1812 was 
the cause of a serious labor 
shortage that brought work 
nearly to a standstill, on 
the bridge as well as the 
road. The Casselman River 





Bridge was for some years the largest 
stone bridge in the United States. 
Some of the stones in the base of the 
arch were thought too large to lift, un- 
til Staerke Hans Strong John Beachy 
placed them by himself. 

Three contractors went bankrupt 
trying to build the bridge. Finally Su- 


perintendant David Shriver took over 





Hammer to shape stones on the National Road. It 
is on display at the Grantsville Museum. 
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the project and completed the bridge 
in 1817. People who saw the bridge 
were certain so high an arch could 
not possibly stand once the timber 
framework supporting it was re- 
moved. Even Superintendant Shriver 
was doubtful; late at night before the 
bridge was opened to traffic in 1817, 
he and Holmes Wiley, a young worker 
on the project, loosened the timbers 
enough to be sure the arch would 
not fall. People were still reluctant to 
cross the bridge the next day, until 
Henry Durst mounted his horse and 
rode across. 

The road was completed to a 
point about three miles west of the 
present town of Grantsville by late in 
1817; contracts for construction let 
after the War brought the road into 
Wheeling in the Summer of 1818, 
although some work still needed 
to be done on the road between 
Uniontown and Wheeling. On the 
Fourth of July 1818, President James 
Monroe and his entire Cabinet at- 
tended the celebration of the opening 
of the triple-arch stone bridge: over 
the Youghiogheny River. It was also 
an occasion that marked the official 
opening of the National Road. 

STAGECOACH AND Wacon Days 

Stagecoaches were operating as 
far west as Wheeling by the Summer 
of 1818, and before long there were 
inns to accommodate stage travelers 
at intervals of about 12 to 15 miles. 
Teams of horses were changed at 
these stopping places, where the pas- 
sengers would have time for meals, 
and they could stay overnight. The 
Stone House at Little Meadows, 


Tomlinson's at Little Crossing, and 
the National Hotel in Grantsville 
were well-known for their food and 
hospitality. So many stagecoaches 
were needed to carry passengers and 
mail on the Road, that two of the 
stagecoach proprietors, James Reeside 
and Lucius W. Stockton, who each 
owned hundreds of coaches, were 
called the Land Admirals. 

Freight of all kinds was hauled 
in Conestoga wagons drawn by six- 
horse teams. Every mile or so was an 
inn where the wagoners could refresh 
themselves and their horses. Control 
of the National Road passed from 
the Federal government to the States 
in the 1830s when tollhouses were 
built, the roadway was repaired, and 
cast iron mileposts were set at the edge 
of the road. In 1852, the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad was completed to 
Wheeling. About the same time, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad began running 
trains to Pittsburgh. 

Most of the freight traffic and 
nearby all of the travelers soon were 
on the railroads. Years of decline 
ended in 1861 as the nation fought 
a Civil War. Regiments of soldiers 
marched from Ohio to Washington 
to join the Army of the Potomac. 
A daily military courier service was 
established between Cumberland 
and Pittsburgh. Long trains of wag- 
ons hauled army supplies. When the 
large military hospital at Clarysville 
was filled with casualities, wounded 
soldiers were sent to some of the inns 
on the National Road. After the War 
ended in 1865, hundreds of army 


wagons moved men and materiel to 
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“Oh, the Places You'll 
Go on Route 40.” The 
4th grade students from 
Route 40 School put this 
book together as part of 
a history/poetry lesson. 


Our Route 40 Road Milestones 


By: Crosy Ritchey, Taylor Conner, 
& Gracy Wihelww 


From Cumberland Maryland to Illinois too, 
The National Pike milestones are there just 
for you! 


it all started in 1807, little kids had to help 
build it even if they were only eleven! 


The milestone markers are made of 
limestone and are the color gray. 

They tell us how far we have traveled as we 
journey on our way. 


They are 12 inches wide and 30 inches high. 
The milestone markers mark our route so we 


don’t get lost and have to breathe a sigh. 


“National Road History by 





Sam Beeman & Bradie Moore 


it all started with horses traveling over 
Native American trails. 

Eventually it began at Cumberland, 
Maryland and ended in Vandalia, Illinois 
before the expansion of the rails. 


The National Road has several names. 
The “Cumberland Road”, “The National 
Pike”, and “Route 40” also describe this 
historic hike. 


Route 40 Elementary School and the 
Hen House Restaurant are located on 
Longstretch. 

Travel Route 40 if your looking for 
chicken and other good food to fetch! 
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western destinations. Mail stages were 
still running in the 1870s, but for 
several decades, there was little activity 
on the National Road. 

THE AutomosiLe AGE 

Then came the Twentieth Cen- 
tury and a new machine called the 
automobile. The early automobiles 
were expensive, difficult to operate, 
and hard to maintain. Only a person 
of some wealth could afford one and 
employ a chauffeur to drive it, as well 
as a full-time mechanic to keep it run- 
ning. One of the first cars that didn’t 
require all the expense and manpower 
was the 1908 Buick, simple and practi- 
cal enough in design for the owner to 
drive and maintain himself. In the first 
decade of the new century a few daring 
individuals began traveling the National 
Road in their automobiles. Then, in the 
Autumn of 1908, Henry Ford brought 
out everyman’s car, the 1909 Model T 
Ford. Before very long, half the cars in 
the world were Model T Fords. Nothing 
has been quite the same since. 

The National Road was in poor 
condition at the time, but that would 
soon change. In the Spring of 1911, 
my great-grandfather Peter Opel 
took delivery of a new Frick steam 
traction engine from the railroad at 
Grantsville. It was used to haul gravel 
for the road between Keyser’s Ridge 
and Savage Mountain. After years of 
neglect, the Casselman River Bridge 
was rebuilt in 1911, too. The Gover- 
nor of Maryland, Austin L. Crothers, 
who was my great grand-uncle, and 
who also took special interest in the 
reconstruction of the National Road, 
secured an extra appropriation to 


complete the repairs of the Cassel- 
man Bridge. Leo Beachy’s intriguing 
photographs of the National Road 
west of Cumberland, taken during 
these years, are images that are both 
beautiful and historic. Some of the 
old inns on the Road were refurbished 
for the new travelers. Tomlinson’s Inn 
at Little Crossing became the Dixie 
Tavern. The National Hotel and 
Dorsey’s Hotel in Grantsville had 
been able to remain open through 
some lean years. The Victoria Hotel 
and Livengood’s Tourist Home were 
newly built in that first decade. Al- 
though two World Wars and the Great 
Depression caused significant declines 
in traffic on the National Road, use of 
the road gradually increased as more 
people were able to afford automo- 
biles. Sometimes dreams do come 
true. Leo Beachy’s visionary dream of 
an Ocean-to-Ocean Highway became 
a reality in 1925, when the National 
Road became part of U.S. Route 40. 

Paving of Route 40 began about 
1925; during the Roosevelt Admin- 
istration in 1933, some realignment 
of the old right-of-way was made. 
The road today has hardly changed 
in more than 75 years, with the best 
preserved section little different from 
the original surveys, from Savage 
Mountain to Keyser’s Ridge. A daytrip 
on the National Road, following the 
route through the Alleghenies in the 
Springtime, or in Autumn while the 
leaves are so full of color, is an excur- 
sion to be remembered. The meals 
and hospitality that are traditional 
in these mountains still welcome the 
traveler of today. 
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The McCrum House 


by Kenneth Legge Hardesty 


— ae 


18-room A.A. McCrum house, known as “The Academy,’ “The Mansion,’ and the 








7 oe 


McCrum House. Picture taken about 1954 showing house badly in need of repair. 


Editor’ Note: This ts the third ar- 
ticle in an occasional series by the author 
on people, houses, and times gone by in 
his home town, Aurora, West Virginia. 
The others appeared in the June 2010 
(“Mt. Carmel “) and September 2009 
(“Memories From the Great Depression 
in Oakland and Aurora’) issues of the 
Glades Star. 

Mie stories have been circulated 

over the years about the A.A. 
McCrum House in Aurora. Located 
at the intersection of the Aurora Turn- 
pike, the road that runs north from 
Aurora to Terra Alta, and U.S. Route 
50, the house was also referred to as 
“The Academy” and “The Mansion.” 
It was built in the 1840s by a man 
named Riley, and it remains a mystery 
to this day as to why he built a house 


with 18 rooms as a summer residence. 
As construction progressed, however, 
Mr. Riley apparently fell into hard 
financial times, owing the McCrum 
family, local merchants, and other 
store owners a great deal of money. In 
lieu of payment, A.A. McCrum took 
the property. 

The 18-room home was very 
stylish and graceful when it was new. 
It had numerous fireplaces for heat- 
ing and two stairways to the second 
floor, one in the front of the house and 
one in the rear. I remember the large 
kitchen with a coal and wood cooking 
range, a large kitchen table and shelves 
near the windows on which to place 
the hot homemade bread to cool. 

The McCrum House was once 
surrounded by a black, wrought-iron 
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by Kenneth Legge Hardesty. House actually sets about 8 feet from where the 
McCrum House stood. 


fence and around the house were 
abundant flower beds, rhododen- 
drons, and massive oak and maple 
trees. Along the property line facing 
the Aurora Turnpike, a dry-laid stone 
wall fence ran from Rt. 50 for about 
600 feet. When I acquired the prop- 
erty and the adjacent Darwin house 
in 2006, 1 removed what was left of 
the fence because of its deteriorated 
condition. And I used the massive 
stones from the basement walls (The 
house was razed in the 1970s because 
the cost of restoration was prohibi- 
tive.) to form the basis for a fish pond 
and a garden area. A large front porch 
graced the left front of the house and 
rear porches were also used to enter 
several areas of the home. A large 
barn was in the rear yard, along with 
numerous other buildings. 

The Darwin house was built in 
1890 and was sold to Gertrude Bas- 
com Darwin in 1895. Mrs. Darwin 


served on the staff of the Library of 
Congress and was the DAR Librarian 
General from 1897 to 1898 and the 
DAR Historian General from 1909 
to 1910. From 1896 to 1920 she 
provided rooms in her house and, in 
an agreement with A.A. McCrum, 
operated the McCrum “Academy” 
for training women to work at the 
Brookside Hotel, which was located 
in the Cathedral State Park just east 
of Aurora. According to Mr. and Mrs. 
Melvin Stemple, current residents of 
Aurora, Mrs. Stemple was in the class 
1903 at the “Academy.” 

After the “Academy” discontinued 
its function, ownership of the prop- 
erty passed to the heir, Gertrude Mc- 
Crum Hardesty and her husband Ira 
Hardesty, one of my distant relatives. 
They assumed residence there in the 
late 1920s. Ira operated a farm and 
worked in the mercantile business. 


They had no children but adopted 
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Front lot on which the McCrum hou 





se once stood. Notice concrete pillars lead- 


ing to sidewalk toward house. Darwin Cottage in background. 


Ira’s 10-year-old sister in 1935. Liv- 
ing with Ira and Gertrude were 
Hazel Schrock and Lilly McCrum. 
Lilly was a sister to Gertrude; she 
never married, suffered from a brain 
malfunction, but was very intelligent. 
An accomplished pianist, she could 
could speak, read, and write French 
and German. She thought she was the 
Czar of Russia's daughter. She used 
to bring messages across the street 
to our home for my grandfather, 
Ernest Schrock, who was postmaster 
at Aurora from 1926 to 1946. She 
assumed he was on her father’s staff 
and referred to him as the “Royal 
Courier.” Some of the messages were 
written in French. My grandfather 
taught school in the early 1900s, and 
Lilly was one of his students. He ac- 
claimed her as being the most brilliant 
student he ever had. 

Other people through the years 
that lived in the house with the Hard- 
estys were Orttia and John Shuttles- 


worth, who died in the 1950s. A 
Mr. Chance came to live with Lilly, 
Hazel, and Gertrude after Ira died; 
he took care of the farm, lawn and 
flower beds. 

Rumors circulated around Aurora 
years ago as to why the women lived 
in the large home and kept mostly 
to themselves, although cars would 
pull into the backyard, sometimes on 
Sunday. Where they Carmelites, an 
Order of the Brothers of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary of Mount Carmel? Our 
family thought they were Jehovah's 
Witnesses. In later years, however, 
we learned the truth. They were 
members of the Church of Christ, 
and they would meet in the McCrum 
house as they had no church in the 
area. People came from Clarksburg 
and Pittsburgh to worship with them. 

The McCrum family has left 
many accomplishments and memo- 
ries in the Aurora area. Summers 
McCrum Sr. wrote in his Bible 
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that he came to Aurora in 1846 
and that “the McCrums were an 
upstanding family.” Various mem- 
bers of the family—Samuel, Robert, 
Page, Albin, and Lloyd—served as 
officers on school boards and Page 
also served in the lower house of 
West Virginia Delegates from 1878 
to 1880. 

Oakretta Hardesty, adopted 
daughter of Ira and Gertrude, sold 


the estate in 1975 to Dr. Margaret 
Stemple, a retired Morgantown physi- 
cian, and a native of Aurora. Realizing 
that it would cost a fortune to remodel 
and maintain the property, she had 
the house and barn demolished in 
short order. I purchased the McCrum 
property and the Darwin house in 
2006 and sold them to Betty Clark, 
a retired nurse from the Baltimore 
area in 2008. 


Garrett County Historical Society 
Account Listing Treasurer's Report 
Excludes Transportation Museum Accounts 
As of May 22, 2011 


ACTIVE ACCOUNTS: 
General: 

Bircu Witte, NeCKINomme SOG. wees e. ils cella) $ 19,335.79 

PecUtyatrachi: LiCl, ser meene J. eee. pith teria pamed (a. 11: 
Accounts Designated for specific projects: 

First United Naylor Technology... 6025 .............. $ 14,359.60 

(Used for Museum Technology only) 

REO CAciVvudTantsVille— 690) /at..sects-..1-noturuene, $CLOSED 

(For development of Leo Beachy Glass Plates only) 

Matthew W. Novak Scholarship Fund................ $ 2,065.48 
BREA HUNUS O11 GCPOSIL, «..ssemehrtcr cere ete ete er $ 36,033.98 
BDEOMOCLOL DETION 2103) hots cteee coe tens ene ee $ 18,780.94 
REPerises: LOK Periods giivecsaedscsecsyosetecanectee men nae $ 22,185.28 
Net Income for period (1/1/2011-5/10/2011)........ $ 3,404.34 
NO OUTSTANDING BILLS 
MONEE YARENTAL INCOME? Wi. tent...c..8 $ 1,820.25 


#1 $740.25; #2 $302.50; #3 $165.00; #4 $275.00; 


#5 $137.50; #6 $200.00 


For Overview of the Income/Expenses for 
January 1, 2011 - May 10, 2011, see the Profit & Loss Detail 


Sheet. 
Respectfully submitted, Joanne Ashby, Treasurer 
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Mountain Lake Park 


Renaissance 


by Robert Boal 













Left: 1895 Ruhl Cottage, G 
Street—After. Below: Before. 
Far left: Hop Wooddell restora- 
tion of Ruhl Cottage. 


<—- se penne ~ 





Methodist Church of the late Victorian era. 
But they also leave with a visual image of life 
in that time at its best. The restored houses of 
Mountain Lake Park continue as a drawing card 
to the county, bearing witness to the hard work 
and efforts of its citizens, chicf among them Dr. 
Hopwood Wooddell and his wife Karen. 

he romance of Moun- When Hopwood and Karen Wooddell 

tain Lake Park and its —_ purchased the once elegant 1895 Ruhl Cottage 
Chautauqua conference on G Street and began a total restoration of it, 
ground history draws many many locals saw the “comeback” of this large 
visitors each year. Those Victorian “cottage” as the beginning of a new 
who visit leave with asense era in the restoration of many of the fine Chau- 
of Garrett County and _ tauqua-style cottages and boarding houses. The 
the role it played in the | Wooddells subsequently purchased and restored 
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Below: 1898 Richardson Cottage, 





three more cottages and are presently 


engaged in the complete overhaul of 
the famous H Street boarding house 
once called the “Deaconess Home.” 
A future edition of the Glades Star 
will detail the “return to elegance” of 
other such boarding houses as the 
Colonial, the Maryland Cottage, 
and the Elberon. However, for now 
the GCHS wishes to acknowledge 
the efforts of the Wooddells for their 
wonderful and accurate restorations 
of four cottages. 
Ruxt Corttace (1895) 

The Ruhl (now Ruhl- 
Wooddell) Cottage was 
built for Mary KE Walker 
as a gift for her daughter 


and son-in-law, Julia and 


ae 






John Ruhl of Clarksburg. It 
remained in the Ruhl family 
for 82 years until purchased 
by the Wooddells in 1977. 
The original cost of this amazing 
“cottage” was all of $1,600 in 1895. 
The Ruhl-Wooddell Cottage has 
undergone major restoration “within 
and without.” Thanks to the hard 
work, good taste and dedication of 
Karen and Hop, it has now become 
a Mountain Lake Park showplace. 
Among the many improvements 
made to the cottage are the addition 
of a porch gazebo, a carriage house, 


landscaped and manicured grounds, 












Left: 1885 Bardall Cottage, G 
Street—Before. Above: After. 
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Top: ca. 1884 Rosehaven Cottage, G 


Street—Before. Above: After. 


and a leaded-glass entryway. 
RicHARDSON CottacE (1898) 

Built for a prominent Piedmont, 
WV, family, the Richardson Cottage 
changed owners many times before its 
purchase by Hop and Karen in 1994. 
After a much detailed restoration, the 
cottage now has regained its original 
Victorian appearance. The restoration 
of the high-Victorian porch and the 
“painted-lady” color scheme make 
this a truly outstanding example of 
Chautauqua-style architecture. This 
large home is certainly a treasure 
within the historic area of Mountain 
Lake Park. 

Barbatt Corttace (1885) 

The Bardall family of Mounds- 
ville, WV, had the cottage built in 
the early days of the Chautauqua 





movement and then moved in for 
110 years, at which time the estate 
sold to the Wooddells. At that time 
the house was in need of serious repair 
and updating. It took Hop and Karen 
two years to bring this gem back to 
its original appearance and now it has 
become a charming three-bedroom, 
small Victorian cottage from the 

earliest days of Mountain Lake Park. 

RoseHAVEN Cottace (1884 or BEFORE) 

This small and very early cottage 
was originally built at a cost of $600 
(including the price of the lot) for 
the Ryan family of Detroit. Early on 
it became the property of Catherine 
Davis of the E.J. Stone family. The 
Stone family owned several impor- 
tant Mountain Lake Park Victorian 
homes, most of which are still in 
existence and in restored condition. 
Rosehaven changed owners many 
times over the years and was quite 

neglected when purchased in 2000 
by Hop and Karen. A year of renova- 
tion returned it to its delightful, small 
Victorian, early Mountain Lake Park 
appearance. 

The GCHS applauds all of the 
families who have diligently worked 
to restore many of the fine, early 
homes in beautiful Mountain Lake 
Park Chautauqua neighborhoods. 
Truly, a “Victorian Renaissance” has 
occurred and much credit goes to 
Hop and Karen Wooddell for the res- 
toration of these four cottages and also 
for the encouragement that they have 
given to so many others who were 
(and are) interested in buying and 
restoring these wonderful examples of 
“Victoriana” in far western Maryland. 
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The Western Maryland Tennis 
Tournament and The Mountain Lake 
Park Tennis Club 


90 Years And Counting! 


by Kathie Smith 


Bowling Alley and Tennis Court. The front and mid-sections of this building 





were used as a public library in the 1930s and ’40s. 


ountain Lake Park was estab- 

lished in 1881 as a summer 
place for religious and cultural ex- 
periences. Considered the cultural 
center of the mid-Alleghenies, the 
“mountain Chautauqua’ flourished 
until the end of World War I. Rec- 
reational activities provided a diver- 
sion from lectures and study groups. 
A Women’s Civic Club had been 
created and, under their auspices, a 
building was constructed to house a 
library, bowling alley, and social room. 
Three tennis courts, built shortly after 
the turn of the century, were located 


adjacent to the building that provided 


locker rooms in the basement. In the 
minutes of the Women’s Civic Club, it 
is recorded that the Western Maryland 
Championship Tennis Tournament 
began in 1915 using three available 
red clay courts. 

In the 1920s a sanction was ob- 
tained from the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association and the Western 
Maryland Championships became 
an official tournament. Today, it is 
the oldest sanctioned tournament 
in the Tri-State area. By 1927, the 
tournament and the area had become 
so popular that there were seventy-six 
entries in the men’s singles category. 
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Western Maryland Tennis Tournament, Mtn. Lake Park, MD, held every year in 
August. Mrs. William Skyles of Hagerstown who was a summer resident was 
on the three-day event for at least 25 years, junior and adult. 


By 1928, the three original courts had 
expanded to six and bathing facili- 
ties were provided for both men and 
women participants. The week long 
event came to be known as “Tennis 
Week.” 

During the thirties the tourna- 
ment weathered a bank failure and 
the Great Depression. Through the 
decade, the ladies of the Civic Club 
kept the tournament going. Social 
activities became almost as famous 
as the tennis. 

During World War II, no tourna- 
ments were held in 1942 and 1943. 
The clubhouse library and bowling al- 
ley were turned over to the residents of 
Mountain Lake Park. An agreement 
with the town provided for one week’s 
use of the courts for the sanctioned 
tournament. Post-war activity saw 
a packed Middle Atlantic Tourna- 
ment schedule. Despite numerous 
obstacles, the tournament finished the 
decade as an established stop on the 
Tri-State Tournament circuit. 


By the end of the 1950s the West- 
ern Maryland Championships had 
become a five-day event, rather than 
a full week, on four clay courts. The 
prevailing tenor of the tournament 
began to shift from the Pittsburgh 
area to Washington, D.C. During 
the decade, Washingtonians won six 
of the eight men’s championships 
and five of the eight ladies’ events. 
Popularity of water sports at nearby 
Deep Creek Lake drew players and 
their families, as did the tournament's 
continued social program. 

In 1954 Suzie and Nelson Thom- 
asson initiated one of the highlights 
of the Western Maryland Tennis 
Championships. Their Corn Roast 
preparations began early the morning 
with a pit being dug in the hollow 
of the Thomassons’ property, Little 
Monte Vista. The pit was filled with 
rock and enough dry wood to keep 
a red-hot fire going for five hours. 
Family members and friends soaked 
burlap bags and dozens of ears of corn 
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NOILYOOT 


EVENTS 


Men's singles begin August 12th. at 16:00 A. M.. 
{All first round losers eligible for Consolation Cap play}. 
Women’s singles begin August 13th at 2:30 PL ML 
‘The finals in singles will be played August 17th, 

Moen’s douliles bezix Aurast 14th at 10:00 A, ML 
*Women’s doubles begin Angust 14th at 2:30 PLM. 
*Mixed doubles rm August Lith, at 2:80 P. ML 
“Subject te there heing suilicient entries. 

ENTRIES AND FEES 
Entry fee, men’s or women’s singles, 32.00: doutdes, 32. 
Entries must be in writing, npanisd by fee, and 


Young, Secretary, Mo 
to Katha: 


BO yer teare. 
to Jared W. 
hecks payuble 
evenuig of 

iFer for 


MeLain, Treasurer. ‘Entri ies for 
; for doubles, evening hefsre dor play begins, 
any event will be returned on reunect prior te draw), 


PRIZES 


The present pieebers: M 
won by: B. FL Arkle, 
ton. D. C., 1920; 
Pittshurgh, Pa, 


SS a 
ids, Wine whester, tt 
&k Broida, Pittsborgh, Ya, 


Wakelield, Mobile, Ala., 
1951, and is now permanent! 
winner in 1930, 1932 and 1933. 


The new Womtex gies Challenge Pitcher was first won by Miss 
Frances Grimes in 

These trophies heoome the permanent property of the player thriee win- 
ning, Suitable prizes will be awarded the winners and es hs Bp in al 
evonis, 





Brochure from 1935. 


thoroughly in water. Layers of bags 
were spread on the red-hot rocks and 
the soaked corn was placed on top of 
the burlap. A second layer of burlap 
covered the corn and these layers were 
topped with plastic sheeting. Other 
food items were prepared and the 
Thomassons awaited the 150 — 200 
tennis players and their families. 

At first there was just the pit and 
action took place on the Thomassons’ 
terrace strung with jack-o-lanterns. 
With the corn, the menu grew to 


MOUNTAIN LAKE SARK TOURNAMENT COMETS 


Western Maryland Championship 


Sixteenth Annual Tennis Tournament 


Mountain Lake Park, Maryland 


August 12th to 17th, 1935 


Auspices of 
WOMAN'S CIVIC CLUB 


Sanctioned by the United States Lawn Tennis Aasccintion: 


TENNIS COMMIPPER 


‘hn charye of all oe datas af oy Soarnament: Ro i. Weber, Chany 
man, Oukland, Md.: sburch, Pa.) Bdvar Hammer, 
Greensbarg, Pa. J d, Clardy, Pittsburgh, Pa, ; 
Wil Weber and Taynmon 4 Rapp, Clark CS IRS Bs Pr, ches tnd 
Wright Hagens, Wheeling, WL ¥u.; Khmeer Rady, 

xton, W. Va.; Joel & Baker, va iol 
et Carspecken Robinsons, Morgantown, W. Ve 
tt and Mrs. Dorette Miller, Washington, BD, C. 
Mountain Lake Park, Md.; dared W. Young, Seere 


FINANCE COMMIPTER 


Int charge of finan advertising and pubHeity Katharine McLain, 
Chairman ; Mr i ) Mrs. Logan Carr, Miss Jessie Rose; Messrs. 
Jeunings Randolph, Paul Sullivan, 7 McLain Wilken, Faylor Coffindaffer. 
Uste PB. Schill 


SOCIAL COMMITTER 
le charge of social events during the Tournsu.c' 
son. fhairman; Miss Isaku ; 
L, Camden, Mrs. HB. 


tes. Elizabeth Txl- 
oO, Mrs. W. 
Eimer Murohy, ies. A. A. Rich 
@ Finnell, Mre. 
Jarvis, Mrs. Bushrad 
Elisabeth Gibbs, Miss Kitty Carr, 

e Grimes. 


Ralph Wehe Mie. Met 
its Mary Coffindaffer, Mi 
Mra, Hayroond Ragp, Miss Ellen da 


A reveption will be held the first night and a dance daring the week. 


include hamburgers, chicken, baked 
beans, salads, and rolls. By 1963 the 
party expanded to the lawn between 
the Thomassons’ and the adjoining 
Pollard Cottage, continuing until 
1988. In 1989 the “Corn Roast” 
moved to a nearby lot owned by 
sisters Katharine Smith and Barbara 
Chesley. “It had been 34 years at 
our house with 34,000 memories,” 
reminisced Mr. Thomasson in 1996. 
“But old roasts don't die, they just 
cross the street and boil away!” Today 
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This 1914 shot features Summerfield Jenkins, Mary Ruhl, Rebecca Ruhl, Hurst 








Koplegard, Virginia Davis and Henry Ruhl. 


the “Corn Roast” continues as a main 
tournament social event hosted by the 
Mountain Lake Park Tennis Club. 
The Sixties suffered the loss of 
several devoted tennis club members. 
Despite the losses, a new generation 
of faces replaced the old ones and 
picked up their tasks, nurturing the 
Tournament into the Seventies. The 
Western Maryland Championships 
recognized the nation’s changing de- 
mography and added events for senior 
citizens. Third, fourth, and sometimes 
fifth generation family members of 
original summer residents involved 
in the tournament returned to keep 
the tradition of “Tennis Week” alive. 
In 1979, The Baltimore Sun sent Eric 


Siegel to do a feature on “The Area's 
Oldest Continuous Tennis Tourna- 
ment.” He wrote “Over the years it 
has become a rather hallowed hap- 
pening.” 

Throughout the last thirty years, 
with ever-increasing tourist expansion 
in Garrett County, competition has 
continued to reign on the courts with 
a four-day United States Tennis Asso- 
ciation sanctioned tournament during 
the first weekend in August. Social 
events have been refined to the most 
popular (a Player’s Reception and 
Corn Roast) allowing competitors 
and their families to enjoy the expand- 
ing fun zones at Deep Creek Lake. 


Garrett Countians as well as 
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Tournament in 1954. 


visitors and part-time residents often 
live with a short playing season on 
the clay. Despite being hampered by 
rain, tennis on the “red-dirt” con- 
tinues to be enjoyed and “weathered 
out.” A trek to the mountains for the 
Western Maryland Championships 
brings together returning families and 
challenging newcomers as well as local 
competitors who find long-standing 
traditions, competitive play, and new 
friendships. | 

Hotels and boarding houses 
built in the latter part of the 19th 
century, once fully occupied dur- 
ing the tournament, have either 
disappeared or become single-family 
homes. However, many of the Victo- 
rian summer cottages in Mountain 
Lake Park have survived the antics of 
their guests during “Tennis Week.” 


When not on the court, players and 
their families are likely to be found 
at the Deep Creek Lake area relaxing 
in rental homes, condos, or bed & 
breakfast accommodations. Many 
changes have occurred over the 
last 90 years, but the essence of the 
Western Maryland Championships 
remains the same—a competitive 
tennis event and amiable affair in 
a relaxed atmosphere on the moun- 
taintop fostering new friends and 
old traditions. Today the Mountain 
Lake Park Tennis Club continues 
to oversee the four red-clay courts 
adjacent to the Mountain Lake Park 
Town Hall visible from Maryland 
Route 135. Come join us this sum- 
mer for the running of the 90th 
Western Maryland Championships, 
August 4-7, 2011! 
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One Hundred Years of 


Service 





by Marilyn Regentin 





a .. : 


Civic club making “ditty bags” for veterans. Members of GFWC Civic Club of 
Oakland have joined a state Federation of Women’s Club effort to sew, fill, and 
distribute “ditty bags” to United States veterans in nursing homes, assisted 
living facilities, local hospitals, veterans hospitals, and the homeless. The hand- 
made 11"x11" pouches are filled with such things as arts and crafts items for 
rehabilitation and recovery, hand-held games, playing cards, magazines, puzzle 
books, Sudoku books, pencils, travel-size checkers or chess, music CDs, and 
DVDs. Other items are shampoo, hotel-size soaps, toothpaste, toothbrushes, 
lotion, travel-size hand sanitizers, sunscreen, mouthwash, dental floss, small 
tissue packets, deodorant, and travel-size body wash. Food and beverage items 
include instant coffee packets, instant creamer packets, powdered drink mixes, 
instant hot chocolate, tea bags, individual packages of cookies, or granola bars. 
Pictured working on the project, from left, are Civic Club members Kris Yusko, 
Judi Schiff, Suzanne Harle, Helen Atwill, Beverly Maynard, Betty Ellington, and 
Melissa Rank. 





Jhen one person's vision be- 

' comes a mission of hundreds, 
a miracle story emerges, and when this 
story covers a centurys worth of ac- 
tivities, the message is clear. Miracles 
work best when grounded in reality. 
If one person working alone accom- 
plishes good, then many working to- 


gether accomplish much good. When 
these workers, tireless and thorough in 
their efforts, are women, you get the 
Women's Civic Club of Oakland, now 
celebrating its Centennial—100 years 
of service to Garrett County. 

Known officially as the GFWC 
Civic Club of Oakland, this organi- 
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Anna Bell-Boltz has completed 212 Linus blankets. 





a contribution to her 
new hometown; and, 
at the same time, 
make new friends 
and find a niche for 
herself. Later, Miss 
Pundenberg married 
Edward Weeks. 
Club members 
also include Garrett 
County natives— 
those who were 
born here and never 
moved and some 


Linus blankets are handmade blankets which are 


delivered to various institutions providing cheer and 
comfort to seriously ill, traumatized, or otherwise in 


need children. 


zation became part of the national 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
in 1916, five years after its founder 
Miss Thekla Fundenberg worked 
to organize the club and became 
its first president. Beginning with 
22 members, she was interested in 
beautification; under her direction 
wagon loads of dirt and trash were 
hauled away—not an uncommon 
need in small towns across the U.S. 
in 1911. She also took steps that led 
the club toward set- 
ting up the first free 
public library in Gar- 
rett County in 1915. 
Born in 1875, she 
had moved to Oak- 
land in 1909 with 
her mother; and like 
women who move 
here today, she ap- 
parently had been 
looking for a way to 
simultaneously make 


Autumn Glory Antique Show. 


who were born here, 
moved away and lat- 
er returned. Nancy 
Helbig, a native Garrett Countian, 
joined the club when, after a time 
away, she returned home to live in 
1947. “We have come a long way 
since then,” she says. With a larger 
group of volunteers to rely on and a 
highly evolved Autumn Gtory Festi- 
val for fund raising, that is certainly 
true. Autumn Glory as we know it 
did not begin until 1968. Improved 
technology also makes some activities 
easier such as kitchen work at Autumn 
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At the Civic Club’s 99th Birthday in 2010, members were encouraged to dress 
in period costumes as a “dress rehearsal” for the 100th birthday celebration 


in 2011. 


Glory, ticket sales and communica- 
tion needed for all club activities. Still 
some themes of service projects from 
today and other recent times such as 
beautification, education and health 
are remarkedly similar to early ones 
of Thekla Fundenberg’s day. 

Not long ago the Civic Club re- 
corded an interview with the late Polly 
Hanst, a Garrett County transplant 
who, with husband George, lived, 
worked and raised a family here. Polly, 
who was set apart in many ways, was 
a centenarian, known and loved by 
many in the county, a tireless worker, 
a real icon. She never met a stranger. 
As a newcomer to the county in the 
mid-nineties, I was lucky to have 
Polly, then in her nineties, seek me 
out. Soon afterwards, she sent a note 
saying, “I am so glad you're here.” 
That was a great welcome for one 
person trying to find her way ina new 
environment. In the taped interview 


Polly refers to a time much earlier 
in her life when she had wanted to 
branch out, go in a new direction. 
The Civic Club was her first choice, 
she said, because “I knew about all 
the good it did.” 

The Civic Club has performed 
a valuable service in conducting and 
recording this interview with Polly, 
savoring and offering her words for 
future generations, preserving a 
glimpse of this local legend for all 
time. It is one of several ways that the 
club recognizes and honors its own 
members. There is also a Woman of 
the Year award, given annually to a 
member for outstanding service and 
traditionally presented ceremoniously 
with an original poem. In addition, 
moments of recognition are given 
to members of long standing in the 
club. Civic Club members are also 
inducted into the Garrett County’s 
Commission on Women’s Hall of 
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The Craft Group works diligently o 


and Ann Garber. 


Fame. A regular newsletter produced 
several times a year by the club keeps 
members up-to-date on local activities 
and also informs them of club partici- 
pation in regional, state and national 
activities in the federation of clubs. In 
these groups the club frequently wins 
awards, holding its own and receiving 
recognition for excellence in areas that 
include fundraising, health, literacy 
and communications. Sometimes 
important personal news of mem- 
bers is also passed along through the 
newsletter. There is also a book club 
for members that meets on a regular 
basis after the meetings, as well as 
summer picnics, holiday events and 
Welcome Dinners for new members. 

Many have been taught, as | was, 
to “give to the world the best that 
you have, and the best will come 
back to you.” This axiom exemplifies 
the spirit of the Oakland Civic Club 
during its century of serving the 
people of Garrett County. No part 





n tray favors for the 
area nursing homes. Picture above are Kathryn Wick, 
Faye Denison, Anne Forester, Helen Atwill, Doris Gaskill, 


of its activities over 
the years embodies 
this quality more than 
the Antique Show 
held at the Oakland 
Armory (now the 
Community Center) 
during the Autumn 
Glory Festival each 
year. Not only does 
the show represent 
part of the texturized 
culture of the county, 
but it contributes to 
the economics of the 
county by bringing in 
people during tough 
times like these and during brighter 
times as well. The show and its well 
run kitchen, which feeds hundreds 
in a short period of time, is possible 
because of the work ethic, time and 
commitment level of each Civic Club 
member. Money earned at Autumn 
Glory returns to the community 
through nonprofit organizations and 
programs that fulfill the Civic Club 
mission. A silent auction at the annual 
holiday dinner in December provides 
funds for two Garrett College schol- 
arships. Another part of these fund- 
raising efforts is the annual raffle of 
a locally made handmade quilt, one 
more activity that succeeds because of 
full participation of club members. A 
tea and antique exhibit in 1949 dur- 
ing Oakland’s centennial celebration 
became the forerunner of today’s 
Antique Show and Food Booth. This 
activity, leading to bigger and better 
things, followed War II and a period 


of about ten years when club members 
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Loretta Bailie and Bobbie Henderson lend their time and talents to The Treasure 


Chest, a shop for clients of The Lighthouse. 


participated largely in Red Cross ef- 
forts, and the Civic Club experienced 
the only slow period in its history. 
When the Civic Club grew in 
membership during its early history, 
its sphere of influence soon spread 
as well. A structured system of gar- 
bage collection was set up, milk was 
provided for school children, a real 
Public Library was established, and 
the Girl Scouts were begun in the 
county. By 1926, the club supported 
one of its members, Miss Grace Jones, 
in her effort to set up an orthopedic 
clinic for county residents. This clinic, 
conducted under the direction of Dr. 
George E. Bennett of Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, led to Miss Jones’ long 
career as physical therapist to polio 
patients and other county residents, 
largely children.Then and now, the 


club serves all citizens while paying 
special attention to the needs of 
women and children. Early on, a rest 
room was maintained at the County 
Fair for women with young children. 
Certain needs that traditionally fell 
under the heading of Beautification 
included not only garbage collection, 
but cemetery upkeep, recreational 
parks, and early efforts at forming a 
garden club. Forest conservation, like 
today’s concern for environmental 
issues, mattered. 

Civic Club President Barbara 
Frantz took over in 2008 and, like 
the founder and first president Thekla 
Fundenberg, brought vision, spirit, 
determination and a high level of en- 
ergy to the organization. Hard work at 
Autumn Glory allowed the continued 
financial support of nearly two dozen 
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nonprofit groups, both in the arts and 
in various charitable organizations. 
Additionally, club members never 
fail to give volunteer hours to these 
groups on a regular basis, helping 
with the building of Habitat houses, 
increasing their numbers in the The 
Court Watch, and so much more. 
The Court Watch is an effort by the 
club and other organizations to moni- 
tor judicial proceedings and see that 
victims of domestic abuse are treated 
with dignity and fairness. In a joint 
venture with the Republican Newspa- 
per, the Civic Club shows its concern 
for all children in its Warm the Chil- 
dren project that bundles hundreds of 
children in warm clothing each year. 
In 2010 club members participated 
in an afternoon school program for 
middle school girls in conjunction 
with the Health Department and in 
response to the Joint Venture Task 
Force that looked into the problems 
of middle school girls. 

The Joint Venture Task Force, 
which includes the AAUW, Garrett 
Commission on Women and the 
Civic Club, accomplished two of its 
early goals. These were setting up a 
Women’s Lecture Series and establish- 
ing a Volunteer Fair. Jeanne Neff, then 
Interim President of Garrett College, 
was the first speaker in the Women’s 
Lecture series, and the first Volun- 
teer Fair was held in 2010. The club 
worked with an insurance company to 
set up guidelines for long term care for 
seniors and supports county nursing 
homes through its Craft Group that 
makes and delivers hand made items 
to residents throughout the year and 


particularly at Christmas. Residents of 
the Garrett Lighthouse shop for inex- 
pensive items at the in-house Treasure 
Chest shop run by the Civic Club, 
and club members also assemble and 
deliver “ditty bags” of small personal 
items to local Veterans. 

Barbara Frantz has said that “the 
Garrett County community looks 
to the Civic Club for leadership.” I 
think that she would agree that this 
leadership is provided each time a 
clubmember is willing to put her life 
on the line in service to the commu- 
nity. In her leadership, Barbara has 
accomplished a great deal, but she 
would be the first to say that each 
success is the direct result of member 
participation. Not long ago she was 
caught up in reflection, looking to- 
ward this year ‘s GFWC Civic Club 
of Oakland’s Centennial Celebration. 

Here is what she said: 

“As I walked from the Episcopal 
cemetery on High Street, I felt that 
our quest for Civic Club history had 
gone full circle. Finding the grave site 
of Mrs. Thekla Fundenberg Weeks 
(1875-1971), founder of the Women’s 
Civic Club of Oakland, gave us ongo- 
ing encouragement to complete our 
project of writing the Club’s history 
for our 100th birthday this year. We 
invite the Garrett County community 
to celebrate with us the accomplish- 
ments of the strong willed women of 
our past.” 

Some would say that these strong 
willed women are not all in the past, 
and how lucky we are, for today’s 
Civic Club accomplishments are writ- 
ing tomorrows history. 
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New acquisition 


Portrait of 
eshach Browning 
Gift of James A. and Ruth Chisholm 
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Lransportation Museum 


Nearing Completion 


> 
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Donations 


February 12, 2011 - May 18, 2011 


Mary Jane Emory Jodell E. Wilson 
Terri Shaffer Kenneth Hardesty 

Hand-held mini vacuum In memory of Ruth Ridder 
Helen Harper Jackson 
Michael and Patricia Van Helen Kahl 
Buskirk In memory of Alex Mahood 
Joan L. Whetsell Beverly Railey Robinson 


Eight pictures for the Trans- 


Inc. , 
Land Management, portation Museum 


Dawn C. Scheffel 


Bound Volumes 


Do you wish to complete your collection of The Glade Star Bound 


Volumes? A reprint of Vol. 4, Vol. 5 and Vol. 8 will be arriving in June 


with Vol. 11—our newest publication! 





Wish List for the 


Lransportation Museum 


GCHS would appreciate donation or loan of the following items 

1. Wide-screen TV for the new board room/media room 

2. DVD player for the new board room/media room 

3. Used, but in good condition, cassette players 

4. Complete blacksmith shop 

5. Blacksmithing tools 

6. Old garage signs and auto and boat advertising signs for the walls 
7. Monetary gifts for inside items (plaques, etc.) 
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Accessions 


February 11, 2011 - May 18, 2011 


Sales slip from J. L. Englehart, Friendsville, MD, money order 
telegraph envelope for Miss J. W. Bowyer ....... gift of Rick Chaney 


: Large framed photograph of 


Natecdalesil Osc svc. gift of Rich and Mary Lou Rohrbaugh 


mmrorune Macazine, Mayi1 945° 0. ie cccetes gift of Gerard Maynard 
_ Model of the “Red House” made by Richard Wolfe, model of Old 


Red House School made by Gordon Paugh ... gift of Vonda Paugh 


| Collection of framed photographs of Deep Creek Lake area, 


souvenirs and postcards from Deep Creek Lake, 

plate with picture of original Deep Creek Baptist 

Church, photos of Stuart Hamill and 

Je sumnenStoneGottacetat iat: gift of Beverly Railey Robinson 


| Book: Savage is my Name, Part ID voces gift of R. Blair Savage 


Scrapbook “A Boy’s Locomotive” about the building 
of Little Maryland locomotive by 


SHeSelavsiey! Eevee vebiaht gave, oem Mer aoe gift of Monty Pagenhardt 
Wooden ratchet noise maker, hog scraper, 

dotaratorahy ol Tite saat eeee Se ASU a oy gift of Linda Sisler 
Watercolors by Milburn Mehlhop ....... gift of Michael Feld 
Book: John Friend, Sr. of Friendsville, Maryland, 

Wiebe Lee Secret er, cane PER eT gift of Pat Thompson 


WWII communications gear, lamp base made of 


DLO DAN Cee LOMM Giller A ee ee gift of David Bell 


Framed picture of 2010 of members of Oakland- 
Mtn. Lake Park Lions Club anniversary 
EAS STOW) Sie en ere gift of Oakland-Mtn. Lake Park Lions Club 


Bi) vaure Bb & ©) box car in original catton’ .0.0-2...2. gift of Bob Boal 
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Framed portrait of Meshach 
Browning ...)....\/¢ ee Mw gift of James A. and Ruth Chisholm 


Front desk from Mtn. Lake Park Hotel, 
PLAS ee Whe tee lncs. be ee ee gift of Donald and Carolyn Thorn 


Pamphlet on Rt. 40...... gift of the Grade 4 Students at Route 40 School 


Framed prints K-R Challenger C2 (1927) and Curtiss F9C-2 
Sparrowhawk (1931) biplanes................ gift of Deloris J. Murphy 


Information on the Friendsville archaeological site, 


TS) LO ee ee ete ee gift of Gary D. Shaffer, Ph.D. 


Booklet: “Historical Sketch of Sang Run, Seng Run, Ginseng Run” 
pO Awére Ml Abiae yovenl ols stale tere kee gift of Gene Shuttlesworth 


10-inch Edison records, 3 issues of “Casselman Chronicle,” assorted 


postcards, photograph of Keller’s Drug Store, photograph of 


Denthamilyenc ee ee gift of Paul and Alice Eary 
Photograph of Cecelia Lawton’s sixth birthday 

Dalya low O Nevers reece eer eae et gift of Virginia Lawton 
Photograph of Gnegy reunion, 1923....... gift of Helen Moon Harper 
Arrowhead found in Accident area ............. gift of Dorothy Dillsworth 
Glass bottles from Terra Alta Bottling Co. and 

Sturgiss Drugstore: .:).2. saree se Sewers ee gift of om DeBerry 
Oakland High School Class of 1935 

TROMOLM Dawes sc, aah gift of Hopwood Wooddell 


Photograph of Mtn. Lake Park auditorium ...... gift of George Ferguson 


1925 Yearbook from OHS, memorabilia from 
Lynndale Schoo! ies wht: gil .c teen! ce gift of Margaret Mowbray 


Humorous postcards from Cabin Lodge ............ gift of Jesse W. Miller 
Photograph of 1905 Garrett National Bank ...... gift of Mark Marucci 





Application for 
Membership 


Garrett County Historical Society, Inc. 


Membership fee is $20 per year, single member or 


joint members (husband and wife). 
Lifetime membership is $250.00 per person. 


Members receive the four issues of 
The Glades Star yearly. 
Husband and wife, as joint members, receive only 
one copy of each of the four issues. 


All memberships are on a yearly basis. 


Surprise a friend or loved one with a gift! 














Complete this form, clip, attach check and mail to: 


Garrett County Historical Society, 107 S. Second St., Oakland, MD 21550 
nll AE x ak acl Pc Yas eA A AS ENC ll ORD a | 


ie ee es Gee ee ~T 
| Application for Membership—Garrett County Historical Society, Inc. | 
| New Renew | 
| Name | 
| Address | 
City State AWE | 
Phone E-mail | 

| 
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New Dove Center opens in September. 
See story, page 71. 
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A New Home For 
Garretts Dove Center 


by Frederick G. Harmon 


Garrett County's Dove Center 
celebrates its twentieth anniversary 
with the inauguration in early Sep- 
tember of a 5,800-square-foot build- 
ing on Memorial Drive in Oakland. 

Physically and psychologically, 
the new building represents a signif- 
cant milestone in the social history of 
Garrett County. 

Situated prominently in Garrett's 
medical service corridor, the dual-pur- 
pose building publicly recognizes the 
Dove's position as Garrett County's 
only organization dedicated exclu- 
sively to preventing and alleviating 
the effects of domestic violence and 
sexual assault. 

The building's 3,600-square-foot 
shelter wing will offer immediate, 
temporary living quarters for up to 
19 abuse victims. Equipped with 
state-of-the-art safety and monitor- 
ing systems, this wing includes seven 
bedrooms, communal kitchen and 
living facilities, client bathrooms, and 
a playroom for children. 

In the 2,200-square-foot admin- 
istrative office wing, the Dove staff 
will have sufficient space to conduct 
counseling and group therapy sessions 
as well as space to manage the Dove's 
community education projects. 

Dove Executive Director Heath- 
er Hanline says the $1.4 million 
building became possible only after 


“community acknowledgment and 
validation that these issues (domestic 
violence and rape) are important; 
they are problems here; and our com- 
munity will no longer tolerate them.” 

Today, such acknowledgment 
and validation may seem obvious. 
Yet, recent interviews with Dove 
veterans, supporters and allies sug- 
gest that when it comes to domestic 
violence, here as elsewhere, today’s 
“obvious” was far from the norm 20 
or 25 years ago. 

Deniacs Ano Despair 

Since the days of early Euro- 
pean settlers, the people of Garrett 
County have exhibited pride and joy 
in the beauty of our area and in our 
“separateness” from the hubbub and 
perceived evils of cities downstate and 
elsewhere. 

This pride of place is understand- 
able and healthy, but it also carries 
negative side effects. There can be a 
tendency to dismiss ugly problems by 
saying that kind of thing “doesn’t” or 
even “couldn't” happen here. 

Twenty-five years ago, this com- 
mon attitude translated into limited 
recognition, response or remedy for 
victims of domestic violence and rape. 

Elsewhere, throughout the nation 
and the state, there was a slowly rising 
recognition of the severity and scope 


of these problems. In the U.S., by 
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1989, shortly before the founding of 
the Dove Center, there were already 
1,200 battered women programs shel- 
tering an estimated 300,000 women 
and children every year. Yet, largely 
because of prevailing attitudes here, 
Garrett County was one of the last 
Maryland counties to open a shelter. 

Without a shelter or even a formal 
organization focused on helping vic- 
tims, the response to any individual 
crisis was limited. Occasionally, local 
non-profits such as the House of 
Hope agreed to put up victims for a 
few days in a local motel. 

The police could transport a des- 
perate victim who was in immediate 
danger to the shelter in Cumberland 
— never a fully satisfactory solution 
since it discouraged reporting of abuse 
by victims who were reluctant to leave 
the county. 

Larry Gnegy, a retired Sheriff's 
Office captain, recalls that the Mary- 
land criminal justice system did not 
yet mandate procedures to ensure 
the safety of victims returned to 
their homes. The Courts frequently 
released abusers with a mild warn- 
ing, sometimes simply cautioning 
both abuser and victim “not to come 
back again.” 

Inside or outside the criminal jus- 
tice system, Larry recalls, “there were 
few advocates for victims. There was 
little institutional support in county 
government or even in the courts.” 

Meanwhile, victims endured lives 
of quiet desperation, made more pain- 
ful by comments suggesting, “There 
must be a mistake; that just couldn't 


happen here.” 


Yet, despite the strength and 
prevalence of this attitude, a local 
visionary was about to mount an 
open and noisy challenge that would 
eventually influence both the prevail- 
ing attitude and the social history of 
Garrett County. 

Visionaries (BeFore THE Dove) 

The creative energy to launch a 
successful human rights revolution 
begins with passionate advocates who 
clearly see an injustice and summon 
the will to change things and help 
victims. 

“Passionate” is an adjective of- 
ten associated with Phyllis Trickett. 
People recalling encounters with her 
even decades ago use words similar to 
those attributed to a former county 
commissioner: “When Phyllis came 
after you for something she wanted, 
you might as well save time and just 
give it to her because she was going 
to get you to do it sooner or later.” 

Despite this force of personality, 
Phyllis got her way mostly by persis- 
tence rather than inciting anger and 
resistance. Like all effective reformers, 
she never hesitated “to speak truth to 
power.” 

Asked recently about her tech- 
nique of persuasion by persistence, 
she happily re-enacts a typical dia- 
logue with a powerful individual 
who had something she wanted for 
her cause: 

Powerful Individual: “We'd like 
to help you, Phyl, honestly we would, 
but we don't have ... [fill in the 
blanks—the money or the power or 
the community support] to do that.” 

Phyllis: “I can’t believe you [im- 
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plication — you of all people] are 
standing there and telling me that.” 

Powerful Individual: “Now, Phyl, 
you are making me feel bad.” 

Phyllis: “I intend to.” 

Strongly religious, Phyllis attri- 
butes her dedication to her mother, 
who taught her “we are here for a 
purpose.” She discovered that purpose 
in two unlikely places. 

Local historians could identify 
several Garrett locations as the pos- 
sible birthplace of the Dove Center. 
One early, although unorthodox, 
choice would be the beauty salon 
Phyllis owned and managed on Water 
Street in Oakland for more than 44 
years. 

Newly married, in her early 20s, 
Phyllis had graduated from a cosme- 
tology school in Cumberland when 
she went to a local beauty salon look- 
ing for a job. Shortly after Phyllis was 
hired, the owner discovered she was 
pregnant and decided to sell the busi- 
ness. She gave Phyllis one weekend 
to decide whether she would buy the 
shop at very favorable terms. 

After intense discussions with her 
husband Harold, whom she invariably 
calls “Honey,” Phyllis bought the 
business, which she renamed Vogue 
Beauty Salon. The business prospered. 
The Vogue clientele grew. 

Eventually, Phyllis had a staff of 
four plus herself: In any such gather- 
ing place of women, as Phyllis puts it, 
“you hear a lot and you learn a lot.” 
Phyllis first learned about domestic 
violence at that salon. “Like every- 
body else in those days,” she says, “I 
thought it just didn’t happen here.” 


Annapolis was the second, even 
more unlikely, destination in Phyllis’s 
evolving journey into activism. While 
a member of the Garrett County 
Democratic Party, she met William 
Donald Schaefer, the legendary four- 
term mayor of Baltimore and two- 
term governor of the state. 

When Schaefer died last April, 
Governor Martin O’Malley noted 
that the former governor “was a per- 
son who had pretty strong opinions 
and ... who was not shy about sharing 
them.” Almost inevitably, Schaefer 
would spot a kindred spirit when he 
met Phyllis. 

The governor soon appointed 
Phyllis to the Board of his Commis- 
sion for Women, a state organization 
designed to promote progress on 
women’s issues, including domestic 
violence. 

While serving as a member of this 
Board and later as its chair, Phyllis 
gained a far wider knowledge of do- 
mestic violence and rape as national 
and state issues. She traveled regularly 
to Annapolis and throughout the 
state, meeting legislators and county 
leaders. She studied reports about 
domestic violence, testified before the 
Maryland legislature, kept up with the 
latest research. 

Meanwhile, she was raising two 
daughters and running her business. 
She makes clear that she never could 
have accomplished this without the 
full support of her husband. “Some 
mornings I would arrive back home 
from Annapolis just in time to take a 
shower and then go to work.” 

After eight years of this gruel- 
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ing schedule, she shifted her focus. 
Adapting what she had learned at 
the state level, she established the 
Garrett County Commission for 
Women. The local Commission, she 
hoped, could become a model for 
other counties, reflecting her belief 
that advocates must win the struggle 
against domestic violence and rape 
primarily at the local level. 

On her return to the local effort, 
skeptics, hecklers and even reasoned 
opponents faced a far more formi- 
dable adversary. At the Vogue, she had 
gained confidence in the righteous- 
ness of her cause. Now, she brought 
back even stronger convictions based 
on facts, figures, research, workshops 
in Annapolis and the testimony of 
victims from every region of the state, 
every race and socio-economic level. 

Her experiences had armed her 
with an unshakable conviction that 
domestic violence happens every- 
where. 

Using her position as chair of the 
Garrett Women’s Commission, Phyl- 
lis began lobbying to raise awareness 
and financial support for domestic 
violence and rape programs. Her ef- 
forts were relentless but limited by a 
lack of human and financial resources. 

“Here she comes again. What does 
she want now?” Phyllis remembers 
hearing that greeting whenever she 
entered the room where the County 
Commissioners were meeting. What 
she usually wanted was to establish a 
line in the budget allocating specific 
funds every year for local domestic 
violence and rape programs. 

She understood the county’s 


reluctance to accept that domestic 
violence was a problem locally. Based 
on her Annapolis experience, she be- 
lieved that elected officials are more 
likely to reflect rather than lead com- 
munity attitudes. 

As a business owner, Phyllis also 
understood the potential of money, 
specifically of the power of the people 
who drafted the county budget to 
SCUMPliOliticsm elm ycat altcraycal, 
the commissioners turned down or 
sidestepped her efforts to identify do- 
mestic violence as a specific, ongoing 
priority item in the budget. 

Slowly, she expanded her core 
group of supporters, which initially 
included Susan Athey-Oxford from 
the Commission for Women and 
three men later influential in the 
Dove’s evolution: Commissioner 
Ernie Gregg and two men from the 
County Sheriff’s office—Pat Kelly 
and Larry Gnegy. As serving police 
officers, Pat and Larry had witnessed 
the havoc resulting from domestic 
violence. 

Ernie, Pat, and Larry eventually 
served a combined total of about 40 
years on what later became the Dove 
Board, including a combined eight 
terms as Board chair. 

Over the years, Larry, especially, 
became a knowledgeable student of 
the causes and remedies of domestic 
violence. As a serving police officer, 
he could present Dove's perspective 
in a way that made sense to his fel- 
low officers. As a long-serving Dove 
supporter and Board leader, he could 
explain the police perspective to activ- 
ists who often were too impatient with 
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the limitations placed on the police. 

In 1997, Larry used his dual 
perspective to help set up and later 
supervise the Garrett County Sheriff 
Office’s Domestic Violence Unit. 
Funded by a grant, this unit brings 
together law enforcement and do- 
mestic violence advocacy into one 
entity. 

Staffed from the beginning by 
Dove Counselor Brenda LeMay, 
this innovative structure closes a 
gap in services to victims. As Larry 
explains, “Even after the police have 
arrested an abuser, if the victim is not 
contacted within 24 hours by an ad- 
vocate or counselor, she seldom takes 
any further action. Unfortunately, 
in many of these cases, the assaults 
continue.” 

When the Dove Center became a 
formal entity in 1992, then-Executive 
Director Frances Callis asked Phyllis 
to join the newly constituted Board. 
However, Phyllis decided to remain 
an independent advocate and the 
leader of a broader coalition working 
in close cooperation with the more 
formal Dove organization. 

She has remained active in the 
cause well into her 80s, working at 
Dove fundraisers and mentoring 
younger Dove leaders on the art of 
persuasion by persistence. 

As the inaugural day of the new 
Center approaches, Phyllis says, “My 
only regret is that Honey [who died 
in 2007] is not here to see this day. 
Every day I ask the Lord to spare me 
long enough to see that Center open. 
It’s just not enough for them to tell 
me ‘it’s real, Phyl, it’s going to open.’ 


I have to see it for myself.” 
Orcanizers (1990-2001) 

Visionaries awaken communities 
to an injustice. They connect local 
signs of distress with issues emerging 
in the wider society. They introduce 
possibilities for change. Phyllis and 
her early allies made these indispens- 
able contributions. 

However, transforming a human 
rights cause into a societal force also 
requires a commitment, frequently a 
long and hard commitment, to the 
practicalities of organization. Frances 
Callis and Linda Spassil, who between 
them led the Dove Center during 
its first decade, made that commit- 
ment, putting in place many of the 
structures and systems that sustain 
the Dove today. 

By the early 1990s, national 
awareness of domestic violence was 
on the rise. The media publicized 
abuse crimes as never before. The 
front pages and top TV news shows 
featured stories of high profile, celeb- 
rity murder/abuse cases. TV megastar 
Oprah Winfrey unveiled stories of 
prominent victims on her daytime 
television show watched by millions. 

However, prevailing attitudes in 
Garrett remained little changed. By 
then, the community might acknowl- 
edge that such things did occasionally 
happen here, but any serious outbreak 
of domestic violence was still likely to 
be seen as something that happened 
elsewhere. When such crimes did 
surface here, they were often viewed 
as a family matter, to be dealt with 
inside the family with as little fuss 
as possible. 
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A few traditional but still less than 
adequate sources of help tried to cope 
—Garrett County Memorial Hospi- 
tal, the criminal justice system for 
the most severe cases, and the loosely 
organized network of advocates. 

However, one significant change 
had occurred in the mid-1980s when 
rising awareness about domestic 
violence in Garrett County had 
prompted Allegany County's Family 
Crisis Resource Center to establish a 
satellite office in Oakland, Maryland. 

Linda Spassil worked at the 
Oakland office and later served as the 
second executive director of the Dove 
Center. She recalls that by the early 
1990s advocates in Garrett County 
were pressing for the creation of a lo- 
cal organization to combat domestic 
violence and rape. 

Eventually, the Allegany organi- 
zation decided to withdraw in favor 
of a growing Garrett County effort. 
Advocates in both counties, united in 
a single cause, decided not to compete 
with each other. Also, the activities at 
the satellite office had expanded to a 
level that raised questions about the 
use of Allegany’s human and fiscal 
resources in another county. 

ORGANIZING THE Mission 

In 1990, Frances Callis, a newly 
arrived crisis counselor from Mor- 
gantown, quickly set about creating 
the Garrett County organization that 
eventually became the Dove Center. 

A graduate of Fairmount State 
University, Frances had gained crisis 
intervention experience at Valley 
Mental Health in Morgantown. She 
later transferred to a West Virginia 


domestic violence program. 

Frances and her then-husband 
were both hired by the Garrett 
County Health Department—he as 
a psychiatrist and she as a “coordina- 
tor’ and one of two employees of the 
county's first official domestic vio- 
lence program, which was funded by 
a small grant from Maryland’s Victims 
of Crime Administration (VOCA). 

In joining the Health Depart- 
ment, Frances brought expertise, for- 
mal training, and a clear image of how 
a domestic violence program should 
be organized, staffed and managed. 

Twenty years ago, in January 
1991, Frances opened the doors of 
the Health Department program in a 
two-person office upstairs in a profes- 
sional building that today serves as the 
home of Garrett County Historical 
Society Museum on Second Street. 
That event marks the official begin- 
ning of the organization later known 
as the Dove Center. 

In March 1992, Debbie Holler, 
freshly graduated with a psychology 
degree from Frostburg State, joined 
Frances in the Second Street office. 
Today, Debbie is the Dove’s School 
Outreach Counselor and the orga- 
nization’s longest serving employee. 

Debbie recalls the contrast be- 
tween the Second Street office and 
today’s center: “It was dramatically 
different then. People did not know 
us. We did little counseling. Our 
Help-line phone was often just an 
answering machine. We could only 
appeal for funds through the Health 
Department, which had some say in 
how funds were used.” 
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Almost immediately, Frances 
began work to organize a formal, in- 
dependent domestic violence agency. 
On July 24, 1992, she received state 
approval to incorporate the Gar- 
rett County Domestic Violence/ 
Sexual Assault Resource Center Inc. 
(DVSARC) with a charter to provide 
“educational programs, direct ser- 
vices and technical assistance ... to 
eliminate domestic violence in Garrett 
County, Maryland, and neighboring 
communities.” 

Frances then spun off the newly 
chartered DVSARC from the Health 
Department, creating an independent 
501(c) 3 non-profit organization. 
Frances became the organization’s 
first Executive Director. Daryl Wal- 
ters, then a county Public Defender, 
drafted the original By-laws. He later 
served as the DVSARC Board chair 
or president (the preferred title in 
those days). 

The first Board of Directors took 
office with Robert Ulino, a county 
probation officer, as the first Board 
president. He had learned about the 
DVSARC and its cause in discussions 
with Frances when he occupied an 
adjacent office in the Second Street 
building. 

Becoming an independent non- 
profit made it easier to raise funds 
other than through the Health De- 
partment. Frances launched the 
first modest local fundraisers in 
the form of raffles during Autumn 
Glory. She pursued and received three 
other grants from other government 
sources. 


In 1997, with significant help 


from Duane Yoder, executive director 
of the Garrett County Community 
Action Committee, DVSARC opened 
Garrett’s first shelter for abused and 
battered women and children in 
what had been a private residence on 
Highway 219. 

Frances laughs when told of 
the detailed timelines developed by 
today’s Dove Board to organize the 
move into the new building. “Honey, 
for us it was ‘grab your chair and keep 
moving; always keep moving.” 

With the opening of the shel- 
ter, DVSARC upgraded its 24/7 
Help-line, giving victims immediate, 
round-the-clock access to help. Vol- 
unteers and staff members answered 
the evening telephone service and 
often spent the night at the shelter. 
They routed the most urgent calls to 
911 and to Frances at home. 

The mantra of keep moving may 
have reflected pioneering enthusiasm, 
but the pace was taking its toll. Fran- 
ces, now the mother of a young son, 
wanted more time at home. Opening 
a shelter had raised tensions between 
Frances and the Board, which wor- 
ried about raising sufficient funds to 
cover additional costs for rent and 
insurance. 

By 1998, the pace of activity per- 
suaded Frances it was time to leave. 
“That job consumes you,” she recalls 
today. Adding to her stress, she faced 
increasing difficulties with a relatively 
new Board attempting to define its 
role and responsibilities. 

Pat Kelly, then DVSARC’s Board 
chair, handled the transition. Repre- 
senting the now openly restless Board, 
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he worked with Frances to arrange 
what later turned out to be a too 
hastily planned departure. 

Pat obtained a grant to hire a 
Board governance consultant in 
preparation for the search for a new 
Executive Director. Carolyn Taylor, a 
Board chair from this era, remembers 
the consultant explaining that the 
Board needed to evolve from a group 
of energetic, dedicated volunteers 
to a governing entity with specific 
responsibilities. 

She describes the hectic life of 
an active Board member in her era: 
“We were hands on. We held babies, 
comforted victims, and confronted 
those police officers that refused to 
help. I remember one officer who told 
me, ‘If she [the victim] would just go 
in and clean that floor, maybe he will 
stop kicking her around.” 

She describes Board fundraising 
in that era: “We would go out and 
beg. We would beg for clothes so a 
victim could go to an interview. We 
would go to beauty shops and beg 
shop owners to help victims by having 
their hair done at no cost. We would 
beg for money. Five dollars was a big 
contribution then.” 

ORGANIZING FUNDRAISING 

In her nearly four-year career as 
Dove’s Executive Director (1998- 
2001), Linda Spassil contributed a 
quantum leap in the Dove's tech- 
niques and sources of fund raising. 
This focus grew out of Linda’s 18 
years experience at Allegany County's 
Family Crisis Resource Center, as well 
as her shock on discovering, soon after 
her arrival, that she had inherited the 


most serious funding crisis in the 
Dove's history. 

The gap between Frances’s depar- 
ture in March 1998 and Linda’ arrival 
in July proved costly. With neither 
staff nor Board specifically responsible 
for renewing grants, deadlines slipped 
by. Funding threatened to dry up. 

In January 1999, The Republican 
reported that Garrett's “relatively 
new domestic shelter might be forced 
to close as early as next week” due 
to a funding shortfall. Earlier, in 
Decembernlo 98 sebindae Phyllis; 
representatives of the Garrett County 
Commission for Women and Dove 
Board Chair Carolyn Taylor had 
asked the County Commissioners for 
emergency help, which the commis- 
sioners had refused after several frosty 
exchanges. 

According to an article in The Re- 
publican, one commissioner accused 
the Center of “mismanagement” in 
missing funding deadlines. The issue, 
Linda responded, was not misman- 
agement but “lack of management” 
between her predecessor's departure 
and her arrival. Either way, the com- 
missioners doubted whether they 
could use public funds to support a 
non-profit like the Dove Center. 

Beyond allocating blame, the im- 
mediate concern was how to take care 
of three families living at the Center, 
as well as how to respond to any vic- 
tims who might show up asking for 
help if the shelter closed. 

Then, unexpectedly, years of 
hard-won good will created by Phyllis, 
Frances, the Commission for Women, 


and the early staff and Board paid off 
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in a spectacular outpouring of sup- 
port. Funds flowed not just from the 
inner circle of Dove Center supporters 
but also from the wider community. 

A Republican editorial titled They 
Must Respond cautioned the Com- 
missioners, “The services of the Dove 
Center are far too important to let it 
fail.” The Garrett Community Ac- 
tion Committee, owner of the shelter 
building, deferred two months’ rent. 
Our Town Theatre scheduled a fund- 
raising concert for the Dove. Sponsors 
of the first Western Maryland Truck 
Show agreed to donate their proceeds 
to the Center. 

Individual donations, large and 
small, were a vote of confidence in the 
Dove’s future. An anonymous donor 
provided $12,000 for operating funds 
for a month. Simon’s Barber Shop on 
Alder Street in Oakland donated $3 
from each haircut on a specific Sat- 
urday. The third grade class at Route 
40 Elementary School donated $100 
in pennies. 

Always alert to a grass roots op- 
portunity, Phyllis asked members on 
the Garrett County Commission for 
Women each to call five friends and 
ask for a $100 donation. Her usual 
ability to sail past objections remained 
an important asset in the emergency 
campaign. 

“When people said, ‘I can’t call 
my friends and ask for money, Phyl,’ 
I told them, ‘give me your list and I 
will call them.’ Then, they said, ‘I can’t 
do that, Phyl, because you will never 
take no for an answer.” 

Phyllis asked for and got a $100 


personal donation from each of the 


three county commissioners. Phyl- 
lis and her allies raised a reported 
$10,000 in her grass roots campaign. 

“Community response has been 
overwhelming,” Linda said at the 
time. “We had more donations in a 
three-month period ... than we had 
for the entire past year.” Still, the 
experience had been searing. “We 
learned something,” Dove Chair 
Carolyn Taylor told The Republican. 
“We want to keep the momentum 
going and not find ourselves in this 
type of situation again.” 

While the Board reassessed its 
fundraising priorities, Linda went 
after more and bigger grants—some- 
thing she had learned how to do in 
Cumberland. For funding continuity 
in a non-profit, she says, “You've got 
to get past the bake sale.” 

Greater attention to larger fund- 
ing opportunities (“from the moment 
I got here”) enabled Linda to qua- 
druple the Center budget and stabilize 
the Center cash flow. She increased 
the staff, introducing a higher level 
of training. She opened an extension 
office in Grantsville, better position- 
ing the organization to ask for funds 
as a countywide entity. 

She attempted wider outreach by 
increasing publicity and introducing 
a newsletter describing DVSARC ac- 
tivities to key constituencies. “People 
will give only if they are aware of what 
you are doing.” 

Another of Linda’s decisions had a 
major and continuing impact. 

No one remembers who first pro- 
posed calling DVSARC by the more 


informal but far more appealing name 
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Dove Center. Linda, however, made 
the decision that the organization 
would henceforth use the Dove name, 
signifying peace and hope, everywhere 
except in formal, legal documents and 
transactions. 

Yet, as earlier with Frances, Linda 
paid a personal price — the result of 
the unrelenting pace, the resistance to 
change, and the need to manage rapid 
growth without firmly established 
structures and systems. Today, she ac- 
knowledges she attempted to “squash 
everything I had done in 18 years in 
Cumberland into a few years here.” 

Responding to the pressures of 
the job and growing conflicts with 
the Dove Board, Linda resigned in 
September 2001. Today, Linda insists 
there were fundamental principles 
at stake. When the Board did not 
support her, she felt she could either 
resign or abandon values that were 
important to her and to the Dove 
Center. 


For Larry Gnegy, then the Board 
chair, the day that Linda left abruptly 
was “the lowest point” in his long his- 
tory with the Center. His pessimism 
seemed justified. 

For all the progress made by the 
first two Executive Directors, both 
had left unexpectedly within barely 
four years. Divisions about the Dove's 
direction appeared to threaten the co- 
hesion the still fragile project needed 
to move forward. 

Yet, with the advantage of hind- 
sight, Frances Callis offers a longer 
term and more accurate appraisal of 
what was to come. “You struggle and 
struggle and struggle,” she says, “and 
then you bloom.” 

In the next issue of The Glades 
Star. How the Dove gathered suf- 
ficient strength in its second decade 
to complete a $1.4 million building 
project for its new shelter/office while 
redefining its Mission and Vision of 
the Future. 


Wish List for the 


Lransportation Museum 


GCHS would appreciate donation or loan of the following items: 


Wide-screen TV for the new board room/media room 


DVD player for the new board room/media room 


Used, but in good condition, cassette players 


Complete blacksmith shop 


Blacksmithing tools 


Old garage signs and auto and boat advertising signs for 


the walls 


Monetary gifts for inside items (plaques, etc.) 
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Mine Explosion at 
Kempton 





Artist’s rendition of explosion. 


A t. 6:20 a.m. on Tuesday, Febru- 
ry 29, 1916, shortly after the 


biggest part of the dayshift miners 
had entered the mine, a dense smoke 
was discovered rising from the main 
hoisting or upcast air shaft of No. 
42 mine. This was the only evidence 
on the surface that an explosion had 
occurred within the mine, yet in this 
disaster 16 men lost their lives. 

The explosion had occurred about 
2,000 feet from the base of the shaft. 
Seventy-one miners were entombed. 
Five were seriously hurt, and 15 oth- 
ers were crushed by a fall of slate. 
Those that were out of the range of 


by Clyde Cale, Jr. 


the explosion ran back to the base of 
the shaft. Leaping into the hoist they 
were brought back to the surface by 
Bill Markovith, who was manning the 
hoist at the time. He ran the cage up 
and down as fast as he could, bring- 
ing miners to the surface. One man 
leaped from the hoist, hugged Bill in 
joy, and kissed the ground. 

Mine No. 42 was opened in 
1913, and a new town of Kempton 
was begun along the boundary line 
between Preston County, WV, and 
Garrett County, MD. Kempton was 
established by the Davis Coal and 
Coke Company for the purpose of 
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Henry Gassaway Davis, owner of Davis 
Coal & Coke Co. 


mining the Upper Freeport or Davis 
vein of coal, considered to be the 
richest in the Upper Potomac Valley. 
Henry Gassaway Davis—railroad, 
timber, and coal entrepreneur; two- 
term U.S. senator from West Virginia, 
and 1904 vice-presidential candidate 


A view of Kempton from yesteryear, looking westward toward West Virginia. 


—was the founder of Davis Coal and 
Coke, but by the time the town was 
established, the Gould interest had 
control, acquiring the rights in 1905. 

Davis Coal and Coke wanted to 
make Kempton a model town and its 
showpiece. The town was laid out asa 
rough rectangle from east to west and 
enclosed about 40 acres. It was begun 
ona hillside above the Potomac where 
a strip of ground was cleared three- 
quarters of a mile long and several 
hundred feet wide. There were 121 
numbered lots and all of them except 
120 and 121 were in Garrett County. 
On Lot 121 stood a large brick store, 
Buxton & Landstreet Co., a brick 
barn for the horses used in the mine 
and theater, all in West Virginia. The 
store was in West Virginia on the west 
side of town because an old Maryland 
law made in 1868 prohibited com- 
pany stores in the state. Buxton & 





Main hoist and building housing hoist motor are in the foreground, company 


housing in the background. 
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Mine superintendent’s house as it is today, located just outside upper left mar- 


gin of the picture from yesteryear. It is now owned by a man who was born in 
Kempton 79 years ago and spent his childhood in one of the other company 
houses. After more than fifty years in Cleveland, he returned to Kempton, seek- 
ing its peace and tranquility. This view, from the West Virginia side of the border, 
looks eastward. Note the state boundary marker to the right. 


Landstreet made its own aluminum. 


scrip for money, often called "chinky- 
tink" by the miners. Any miner run- 
ning out of money between paydays 
could get an advance of scrip from 
the store where it would be honored 
at face value. Used at any other store, 
however, its value would drop by 20 
to 25 percent. This scrip was discon- 
tinued after World War 11, and when 
the mine closed in 1950, thousands 
of dollars of scrip were dumped down 
the mine shaft and covered with gob 
(mine waste). The post office was also 
in the company store and all mail was 
addressed to Kempton, West Virginia. 
The mail was delivered by horse and 
wagon from nearby Henry, a town 
just across the Potomac River in West 
Virginia along the Western Maryland 
Railroad. 

Kempton, the southernmost town 
in Garrett County, was named for 
Kempton Adams, the son of one of 


New York City’s illustrious bankers 


and owner of Western Maryland Rail- 
road stock. The community never had 
a church, but when regular services 
were held, they were in the theater and 
schoolhouse. In 1915 J. Weimer be- 
came Kempton’s first school teacher, 
at $40 a month with 53 students. The 
high school lasted until 1942 when 
it was closed and the students were 
bused to Thomas, West Virginia. The 
grade school lasted until 1952 when it 
was also closed and the students bused 
to Red House, Maryland. 

Another feature of the Kempton 
community was a doctor employed by 
the company. A monthly deduction 
was made from the employee's pay 
for which the employee and his fam- 
ily received medical care, something 
like today’s prepaid plans. The same 
doctor also gave physical examina- 
tions and attended injuries received 
by workers injured while on the job. 

Homes were of the single-family 
type, four to six rooms each. The su- 
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Coal tipple atop the main shaft and loading operations at No.42 with company 


housing in the background. The view is to the west. 


perintendent lived in a white house; 
all others were gray. The main street 
through town, Kempton Blvd., was 
paved and had a cement sidewalk. All 
people of rank, and English, lived on 
this street. Houses were plank with tile 
foundations. Each had a basement, 
was not insulated, contained a chim- 
ney, and had no indoor plumbing 
facilities. They had softwood tongue 
and groove flooring. Stoves were 
furnished to the miners for cooking 
and heating purposes. Two families 
shared one outhouse. Each family was 
charged $2 a month for rent and use 
of the home. The houses were painted 
every two years. 

Before 1920, the town had a water 
system supplying hydrants located 
between houses. A 36,000-gallon 
water tank was built on the hill behind 
the town to supply the hydrants and 


a pull-up spigot in the back of every 
two houses. In the early 1920s the 
houses had electricity furnished from 
a central power station in Thomas. 
The Kempton mine, or No. 
42, was one of the most modernly 
equipped and safest of all coal mines 
in the state of Maryland. It was 
opened for the shipment of coal in 
September 1914. The mine’s shaft 
was located in the southwest corner of 
Garrett County about three-fourths 
of a mile north of Beechwood Station 
on the Western Maryland Railroad. 
This was the nearest point where pub- 
lic transportation was available, and it 
was necessary to build a branch line to 
the site of the mine. The branch line 
left the main line at a point between 
Henry and Thomas and was known 
as Kempton Junction or Wilsonia. 
The mine operation was at the 
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Sign at site of main shaft telling story of the 


were equipped with runaway 
switches. The mine was well laid 
out with ventilation provided by 
a five-and-one half by four foot 
Robinson centrifugal, reversible, 
double-inlet electric fan driven 
compressively and capable of 
producing 150,000 cubic feet 
of air per minute, adequate for 
providing the required amount 
of air to all parts of the workings. 
Although some electric mining 
machines were used, most of the 
mining was done by pick. Mine 
cars were hoisted by a 400 hp 
Allis-Chalmers electric motor 
and dumped automatically into 
a chute, which conveyed the 





coal to a 400-ton storage bin. 
The coal was loaded from the 


Kempton mine, its closing, the resulting acid 


drainage, and the filling in of the shaft. 


east end of town and coal taken from 
the mine came from Garrett, Preston, 
and Grant Counties. At the site stood 
the office, substation, fan house, shop, 
hoist house, and tipple. The entrance 
to the mine was by two shafts sunk 
420 feet to the Davis coal seam. One 
shaft was for supply in which men and 
materials were taken into the mine, 
the other for the removal of coal. The 
main heading, or tunnel, was about a 
mile-and-a-quarter long, and removal 
of coal extended the workings to con- 
nect with the company’s workings at 
Pierce, a shaft mine about three miles 
to the southwest. The vein of coal 
slopped downward, and this created 
grades that mine locomotives had dif- 
ficulty negotiating, even with sand on 
the rails. These underground grades 


bin into railroad cars, it being 

possible to load two cars at the 
same time. Scales were to weigh the 
coal mined. 

In its first few months of opera- 
tion Mine No. 42 was producing 250 
to 300 tons of coal a day, and when 
fully developed had the capacity of 
producing 2,000 tons. For its lifetime, 
the total amount of coal removed 
must have been enormous. In its later 
years, the operation could load 25 to 
30 railcars a day. This could equal 
1,200 to 1,800 tons from two seven- 
hour shifts. 

No gas was ever detected in the 
mine, and the mine was self draining 
to the sump at the foot of the shaft. 
From the sump, the water was raised 
to the surface by two four-stage cen- 
trifugal Platt Iron Works pumps pow- 
ered by 200 hp motors, each capable 
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The Buxton & Landstreet company store. 


of pumping 1,000 gallons per minute. 
Because of its geological situation, 
the mine was naturally fairly moist. 
The air shaft was somewhat wet, and 
the water, which fell for some dis- 
tance, was practically atomized, thus 
dampening the air current. The mine, 
therefore, was so well dampened by 
natural causes that there was no doubt 
in the minds of the managers that the 
zone of any explosion was limited by 
barriers of wet and moist workings 
that lay between the origin of the 
explosion and other parts of the mine. 

Shortly after the explosion, Su- 
perintendent George Roberts entered 
the mine and located the origin of 
the explosion and the area affected. 
It was learned that a large proportion 
of the 71 men in the mine were safe 
and located in other parts of the mine 


where neither the direct nor indirect 
effects of the explosion could harm 
them. Rescue workers went into the 
mine and began to round up the min- 
ers in the unaffected areas, many of 
whom were unaware that an accident 
had occurred. Many were still loading 
their cars and wanted to continue 
working, but without their helmets. 
The foremen soon put a stop to this 
idea. Another group of rescue workers 
devoted their efforts to restoring the 
ventilation system. 

Mine inspector William Walters 
from Frostburg and M.D. Kirby, 
an official of Davis Coal & Coke, 
reached the scene of the accident 
about 5:00 in the afternoon, and A. W. 
Calloway, president of the company, 
arrived a short time later. Walters 
and Kirby entered the mine to begin 
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Remains of the Buxton & Landstreet store just yards from the superintendent’s 
house, but on the West Virginia side of the border. 


their investigation of the cause of the 
explosion. In his final report some 
time later, Walters determined that 
the explosion resulted from a “blown- 
out shot’ —improper use of explosives 
by miner Jacob Zukoloch—which in 
turn set off coal dust. Mr. Zukoloch 
had used high-explosives and short 
fuses to set off the charge, violating 
the universal rule in this mine and the 
general practice that only permissible 
explosives and battery-powered deto- 
nators be used. His body was found 
closest to the site of the explosion, 
it was the most mutilated of those 
killed, and short fuses and dynamite 
caps were found in his coat. 

All of the dead were foreign- 
born—Austria and Italy—and only 
one had a wife and children living in 
Kempton. Owing to the condition 
found in the mine and the favorable 
report of Inspector Walters, the min- 
ers quickly returned to their working 


places and resumed work. 

After World War I had ended, 
Kempton began to grow, Buxton 
& Landstreet expanded their store 
and another 10 homes were in the 





Buxton & Landstreet scrip. 
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Above: Barn for 
mine horses. Bux- 
ton & Landstreet 
remains are in 
overgrowth in right 
foreground. 


planning stage. By 
1929 many coal- 
burning industries 
had increased their 
efficiency and de- 
mand for coal was 
down, and with 
the Depression 
and lack of work, —— 4 

many school boys , ee ERS fe deal 
left school and “a, ie mm: 
started working in y. 
the mine. From 
fiescariy 1930s 
until World War 
II, a miner often 
worked only one 





_ Layout of the Kempton mine. Explosion occurred off the 
day a week in “First Left Heading” on the right side of the diagram. 
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No.42. In 1932 miners worked only 
one day a month. Finally the miners 
voted in the union and No. 42 became 
unionized like many others. 

With the coming of World War 
II, demand for coal became much 
greater and work at the mine in- 
creased. The mine ran three shifts 
and overtime, and it was difficult to 
get miners. The armed services and 
war industries drew young men away. 
Times were better and money was 
looser. All went well until 1947 when 
work began to slack off. For several 
years, under pressure from competi- 
tion, Davis Coal & Coke had been 
making substantial improvements. In 
1945 the company installed mechani- 
cal loaders, a $30,000 17,000-foot 
conveyor, and drainage pipes lined 
with acid-resistant material. In 1946 
management constructed a million- 
dollar slate and ash-washing plant. By 
1947 when machines were cutting all 
of Kempton’s coal, the mine reached 
its peak annual production. In these 
years the Compass Coal was operating 
the Kempton mine. 

But regardless of the increased 
efficiency, demand sagged and labor 
and production costs grew. Large- 
scale customers were turning from 


coal to oil. The end finally came when 
the company announced that No. 42 
would cease operations at midnight 
on April 15, 1950. Even though there 
was still a lot of coal in the mine and 
the company had just spent thousands 
in improvements, the shutdown was 
real and final. Roy Gibbs of Red Oak 
dumped the last load of coal on April 
1G OBL 

Once the mine was closed, com- 
pany houses were either sold or torn 
down and hauled away. The few that 
remain, one of which belonged to the 
mine superintendent (it is blue now 
- vynal siding - not white), are well 
maintained by their owners, some of 
whom remember the mining opera- 
tions. The water pumps in the mine 
were turned off when it closed, of 
course, and the shaft filled with acid 
laden water, which began to drain into 
nearby Laurel Run, a tributary of the 
Potomac River. The U.S. Department 
of the Interior has since filled in the 
shaft at a cost of $140,000, cutting 
off the acid drainage. 

Editor’ note: For a more detailed 
account of this story, see Mr. Cales series 
in the Preston County Journal begin- 
ning August 20, 2008, from which this 


account ts taken. 


Bound Volumes 


Do you wish to complete your collection of The Glade Star Bound 


Volumes? A reprint of Vol. 4, Vol. 5 and Vol. 8 will be arriving in June 


with Vol. 11—our newest publication! 
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New Garrett County Museum of 
Transportation to Open in September 


These new acquisitions are now on display at the Transportation Museum. 
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American Flyer Train 
Layout—Gift to GCHS's New 
Museum of Transportation 





R= Rohrbaugh's American Flyer 
rain layout presents a busy view 
of Oakland, Maryland, during the 
1950s. Everywhere one looks on the 
display there is work underway. The 
gleaming Baltimore and Ohio pas- 
senger train arrives in town at the 
same time Western Maryland Railway 
gondolas begin moving east to the port 
of Baltimore. A shopper is making her 
way toward Englander's store, while 
farther up the street a tractor and trailer 
rig patiently waits for a freight train to 
clear the tracks. Customers are enter- 
ing the Garrett National Bank but the 
theatre ushers must wait until evening 
to seat their guests. B&O Railroad 
employees are working hard at the 
coal tipples to make sure the hoppers 
are filled and the engineer will be able 
to keep his schedule. A switch tower 
operator is directing traffic from the 
rail yard where engineers watch for the 
green light to the mainline. 


Rich’s toy train layout captures 
a moment in time from the 1950s, 
while also showcasing A.C. Gilbert's 
American Flyer S gauge trains and 
accessories from the same decade. 
American Flyer built quality 3/16'h 
scale trains that closely resembled their 
prototypes, including smoking steam 
engines and whistling tenders. Many 
of American Flyers best selling acces- 
sories and locomotives are included in 
the Oakland display. 

Formerly employed by Bausch 
and Lomb and later Simon Pearce, 
Rich describes himself as a "mechani- 
cal engineer who never grew up.” He 
purchases American Flyer items need- 
ing repairs and brings them back to 
life. The results of Rich's craftsman- 
ship and love of trains are evident in 
the large display that will soon be 
made available for everyone to enjoy. 
The toy train layout also augments 
the many modes of transportation 
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on display at the museum, includ- 
ing boats, snowmobiles, fire engines, 
buggies, a sleigh and surrey, antique 
automobiles, and an airplane. 

Rich Rohrbaugh, a longtime Gar- 
rett County resident, was pleased to 
donate his American Flyer layout to 


the new Garrett County Museum of 
Transportation located at 107 South 
Second Street in Oakland, Maryland. 
It is Rich's hope that everyone from 
kids to seniors will enjoy the trains 


that have brought him so much 
enjoyment. 





the museum if you recognize anyone. 


GCHS needs your help in identifying these Oakland firefighters. Please contact 
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Glidden Tour 


Sept. 21, 2011 





A 1911 Ford Model T Runabout (left) and a 1914 International Harvester truck 





(right), owned by Neil Furlow of Cumberland, Md. Photos by Lance C. Bell. 


Antique automobiles are com- 
ing to the area! The Queen City 
Region of the Antique Automobile 
Club of American (AACA) will be 
hosting the most prestigious an- 
tique touring event in the world 
the 66th American Automobile 
Association Revival Glidden Tour. 
Hundreds of antique car owners 
will be arriving from across the 
United States in September 2011 
to enjoy a week of events that 
will generate excitement across 
the Tri-State region when unusual 
and rare pre 1943 cars enjoy the 
spotlight. 


The automobile tours began 


in 1902 when the newly organized 
American Automobile Association 
(AAA) sought to host an event that 
would draw attention to the pos- 
sibility of cross country motoring. 
Automobile travel beyond a driver's 
immediate area was difficult at the 
time, and organizers thought that a 
tour would not only generate public- 
ity for the horseless carriages but also 
highlight the need for better roads. 
During the 1905 tour one of the 
participants, Charles J. Glidden, a 
wealthy industrialist and automobile 
enthusiast, offered a $2,000 prize to 
the AAA as a winning trophy. Subse- 


quent tours were also sponsored by 
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Glidden, and eventually the events 
were named after him. The AAA 
tours were discontinued following the 
1913 event because many of the initial 
objectives were met as the states began 
to build and pave roadways. 

In 1946 the tours were revived 
by the Veteran Motor Car Club of 
America (VMCCA) and have been 
continued ever since with the pur- 
pose of showcasing antique cars; the 
VMCCA now co-sponsors the tours 
with the AACA. A decision was made 
to name the new tour series in honor 
of Charles Glidden. While there 
area variety of annual AACA events 
around the country, the Glidden Tour 
is the premier one. 

Drivers will begin arriving at 
Rocky Gap Lodge on Sunday af- 


ternoon, September 18 for safety 


checks, registration, and receipt of a 
banner. The weeklong program will 
feature approximately 250 vehicles 
that will travel throughout the Tri- 
State area including Flintstone, 
Oldtown, Rawlings, Swallow Falls, 
Oakland, the Flight 93 Memorial, 
the Quecreek Mine site, Fallingwater, 
Penn Alps, Frostburg, Dr. Mike Mc- 
Cagl ‘s Farm and Corvette collection, 
downtown Cumberland, and the 
Shrine Club for a total of more than 
500 miles. 

Following a visit to the Henry 
Ford/Harvey Firestone campsite 
on the morning of September 21, 
the tour will proceed to Oakland 
where 260+ cars will be displayed 
on Liberty Street that afternoon. The 
GCHS Museum will host tours for 


participants at both museums. 


“SRCA All The Way, From 
Microphone to Loudspeaker” 


* 8 8 © 


Phone 230) For Demonstration 


ee ¢ @ @ 


Ridder’s lacie & Electric Co. 


OAKLAND, =: 


MARYLAND 
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The Garrett County Historical 
Society Salutes 100 Years of 
Fighting Forest Fires in Maryland 


by William Offutt Johnson 
With valuable contributions from the Maryland Forest Service, 
Will Williams, Education Specialist, Retired and Monte Mitchell, 
State Forest Fire Supervisor. Technical Assistance provided by 
Francis “Champ” Zumbrun and Joan Johnson 





his is the third part of “A Salute 

to 100 Years of Forestry and 
State Parks in Maryland.” Part 1, 
“Conserving Forests,” appeared in 
the June 2006 Glades Star and Part 
2, the “Evolution of State Parks was 
published in the September 2006 is- 
sue. Part 3, “Fighting Forests Fires,” 
completes the State Forest and Park 
Centennial Series. 

These centennial histories on 
forestry and state parks in Maryland 
are dedicated to all the men and 
women of Western Maryland’s State 
Forests and Parks District 1 (aka the 
Western Region) who, for more than 
100 years, have gone beyond the call 


fighting wild fires, improving park 
lands and reforesting the mountains 
and valleys to provide wood, water, 
wildlife, cleaner air, scenic views, 
natural and historic heritage preserva- 
tion, and recreation to Marylanders 
and our out of state guests. We hope 
these articles do justice describing the 
natural resource legacy that has been 
established. 

Fire, when controlled, is one of 
our most valuable phenomenas, but 
just let it get away from us, and it will 
reek and pour down economic loss, 
destruction and death. Regardless of 
the location—city, suburb or country- 
side—the ravages of fire out of control 
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The Forest Warden 
JOHN DOE, MILFORD 
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1. BEING CAREFUL WITH FIRE YOURSELF 


2. PROMPTLY PUTTING OUT ANY FIRE YOU SEE, 
AND IF BEYOND YOUR CONTROL 


3, GETTING WORD TO THE WARDEN AT ONCE 
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STATE BOARD OF FORESTRY, 
Maryland 






_B Ww. BESLEY, State Forester, 









Baldienore, 


render damages beyond calculation. 

Fire causes more damage than 
meets the eye ... 

The following was printed in 
“The Forests of Maryland” in 1916 
written by Maryland’s first State For- 
ester Pred W. Besley. 

“There has also been a large 
amount of unnecessary waste in the 
removal of timber. Not only has an 
immense quantity of young growth 
been unnecessarily destroyed, due to 
careless methods, but a study of the 
subject has shown that about half of 
the usable part of the tree is either 
left in the woods or wasted in sawing. 
Not only is there a large amount of 
unnecessary waste, which improved 
methods would find it profitable to 
use, but this large amount of debris 





FREDO PE, OL LLY. mmr 


J 


left in the woods adds immeasurably 
to the fire risk. Records show that 
forest fires almost invariably follow 
lumbering operations. 

“Fires: The forest fire damage in 
Maryland from 1911 to 1915 is as 
follows: 


Year Amount of Damage 
(in 1916 dollars) 
1d erat A aA ter aa Als $225,801 
eB Pan Aa Be a as an A 48,212 
19138 eee ee ea, 42,443 
1LO1AS SO er eee tee 129,844 
LIDS See 108,966 


State Forester Besley continued, 
“The damage caused by forest fires 
is not fully appreciated. This is one 
reason why so many are allowed 
to occur, and that many which do 
occur are given little attention by 
property owners. Not only do fires 
damage fences and merchantable 
timber, whose value is more clearly 
recognized, but fires also destroy on 
the ground the seed which nature has 
provided for the perpetuation of the 
forest. The accumulated leaf litter 
and partly decomposed organic mat- 
ter, so important in conserving soil 
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moisture and adding fertility to the 
soil, are completely destroyed, the 
ground becoming dry and hard. The 
small seedlings are consumed, and 
where the fire is not intense enough 
to quickly destroy the young growth, 
the bark is burned through on one 
side, exposing the living wood to 
decay. The tree may continue to grow, 
but the decay also increases, stunting 
its growth and reducing its timber 
value to a great extent, frequently 
to the point of making it practically 
worthless. It is these fire-scars on the 
young trees and also on older ones 
which produce the decay ultimately 
resulting in hollowed trees and many 
other defects. 

“A woodland that is repeatedly 
burned over by fires constantly de- 
teriorates in quality, and the pro- 
duction is greatly reduced or ceases 
entirely. Fire protection is the first 
requisite for improved conditions 
in woodlots; without it there can be 
no permanent improvement. Since, 
however, 90% of the forest fires are 
the result of carelessness, the situation 
will improve as rapidly as people are 
educated to the nature and extent of 
the damage caused by forest fires.” 
Fred Besley truly believed in the basic 
principle that “conservation begins 
with education.” 


MaryLaNnp CoLonisTs AND THEIR SUCCESSORS, 
CLEAR WHAT THEY THOUGHT WAS INEXHAUSTIBLE 
FORESTS... 


For more than 270 years follow- 
ing the establishment of Lord Balti- 
more’s Maryland colony, there was no 
organized method to perpetuate and 
sustain forests. The great pre-colonial 


forests covering 95% of the State de- 
clined from clearing, timbering and 
burning to make space for settlements 
and agriculture. Further, people paid 
little or no attention to fires started by 
natural causes that burned for weeks 
and sometimes months out of control. 
By the early 1900's the forests of this 
state and the soil they grow in had 
become seriously depleted. A similar 
condition was found in many states 
east of the Mississippi River where it 
was estimated that only 30% forest 
cover remained in 1907 in the eastern 
United States. 


ABUSE AND DESTRUCTIVE HABITS HAD TO GIVE 
WAY TO SCIENTIFIC FORESTRY CONSERVATION 
PRACTICES. 


Such were the conditions in 
1906 confronting State Forester, Fred 
Besley. The results of his State Inven- 
tory published in 1916, revealed the 
potential forest lands in Maryland 
covered 2,228,046 acres of woodland, 
representing 35% of Maryland’s 
original forested lands. However, be- 
cause of numerous fires, over cutting 
and no effort to re-plant trees and 
protect forest lands from more fires, 
livestock grazing, insect infestation, 
and/or disease had made much of 
this potential woodland unproductive 
and unmarketable. This crises dove 
tailed at a time when development 
in Maryland demanded lumber and 
forest byproducts be imported from 
other states and countries to meet 
the need of growth and urbanization. 

This phenomenal forest famine 
got the attention of an incredible 
coalition of forest and park conser- 
vation advocates to take action to 
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re-grow the forests of Maryland. The 
goal was to renew forest lands into 
an ongoing sustainable contributor 
of wood, wood byproducts, water, 
wildlife and recreation. Woodlands of 
beauty, green buffers, to urban growth 
and purifiers of air for the growing 
Maryland population. 

Parts 1 and 2 of the Centennial 
series detailed how brothers John 
and Robert Garrett gave land in Gar- 
rett County for the first state forest 
providing a bill creating a state for- 
est and park department pass in the 
Maryland General Assembly. These 
articles further account how State 
Senator McCulloch Brown of Garrett 
County wrote and introduced the 
forestry and state park bill and how 
Senate President, Colonel Joseph B. 
Seth of Talbot County enthusiasti- 
cally supported Senator Brown's bill; 
and how the first U.S. Chief Forester, 
Gifford Pinchot gave Senator Brown 
wording for his forestry legislation 
and later recommended to Gover- 
nor Edwin Warfield, one of his top 
foresters, Fred Besley, to be Mary- 
land’s first State Forester. Also noted 
was the influence of the prominent 
State Geologist, William Bullock 
Clark, who had promoted forestry 
programs in Maryland prior to the 
1906 legislation. Following shortly 
afterwards was the good efforts of 
State Senator Carville D. Benson and 
the Baltimore Municipal Arts Society 
and the Frederick Law Olmstead Ar- 
chitects, sons of the New York City’s 
Central Park famous planner, who 
recommended suburban state parks 


buffering Baltimore City. 


Their actions were most timely 
and dramatic and coupled with the in- 
defatable Fred Besley leading his staff 
of three and with a starting budget 
of only $2,000 annually, Maryland 
began to practice the art and science 
of managed forestry and providing 
state parks. Right from the beginning 
Mr. Besley recognized that if he was 
to make any improvements in the 
forests of Maryland, that control of 
forest fires had to be one of the high- 
est priorities in his campaign. Other 
top initiatives included a county by 
county inventory of all forest lands 
of 5 acres or more, establishing a 
state forest tree nursery, improving 
the state owned demonstration forests 
at Patapsco Park, Swallow Falls and 
Fort Frederick Forest Reserves, and 
building a staff and rallying volun- 
teer forest wardens. Also he wanted 
to build advocate support through 
the Maryland Forestry Association 
which he planned to create. He also 
had an interest in getting people out 
into state parks in order to educate 
them on his reforestation programs 
as previously noted. Believing, “con- 
servation begins with education,” 
changing Marylander’s attitudes and 
habits pertaining to fire and the tradi- 
tional uses of woodlands, was the only 
way his forest management concepts 
would work. The public had to un- 
derstand and support Besley in this 
new conservation discipline. With 
public awareness, he could reduce the 
number of fires to fight and get more 
trees growing for “many hands makes 
the job easy.” 

To be continued... 
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Donations 


May 19, 2011 - 


General donations: 


Rudy’s Clothing Store—Tag 
guns and accessories 

Garrett County 
Commissioners 

Mt. Laurel Garden Club 

Kenneth Hardesty—In 
memory of Elwood 
Sanders 

James and Joanne Ashby— 
In memory of Elwood 
Sanders 


Pictures for Transportation 
Museum: 


Diane Thayer—1 picture 

Nancy Railey Afflerbach—1 
picture 

Jenifer Railey Baker—1 
picture 

Lauren Railey Baker—1 
picture 

Braden Lohr Walter—1 
picture 

Patricia Railey Moore—1 
picture 

Kent Moore—1 picture 

Matthew Moore—1 picture 
Ann L. Rossi—1 picture 

Jane G. Fox—1 picture 

Dale and Patty Copeland—1 
picture 

The Honorable Leonard 
J. and Mrs. Kathy 
Eiswert—2 pictures 

Morgan C. France—1 picture 


Aug. 14, 2011 


Transportation Museum wall 
plaque: 
Landon’s Library 
Oakland—Mt. Lake Park 
Lions Club 


Helbig’s Insurance 


Transportation Museum initial 
operating funds: 

Garrett Lodge No. 113, 
Knights of Pythias 

Rev. John and Mary Jane Park 

Henrietta M. Lease 

Carrie L. Sines 

Brenda .l. Butcher 

Mildred W. Dunbar 

Richard A. Harris 

Jere and Catherine Yohn 

Arthur and Betty Naylor 

William and Deirdre Kildow 

James T. Brady 

Dwight A. Foley—In memory 
of Helen Miller Ault 

Howard and Patricia 
Hoffman—In memory of 
Douglas F. Pollard 

Offutt and Joan Johnson—In 
memory of William Lennix 
Offutt & Mary Humbird 
Offutt 

Mabel V. Stiles 

Jean L. Clinton 

Walter Weir Pollard III 

Warren [. Whittaker 

Juanita Browning 

Donna S. Canis 
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Carl William Kalil 

Strubin Family Foundation 

Mabel L. Thompson 

Doris G. Feaster 

John and Virginia Galica 

Jean Ratti 

Maxine Broadwater 

Holly L. Huxford 

Kathryn W. Gonder 

Ruth Fitzpatrick Williams 

Samuel and Peggy Barrow 

Rosanne R. Sherwood 

Gary and Mary Bittinger 

David A. Burdock Funeral 
Home 

Nancy D. Harvey 

Duane and Mariam Benell 

Railey Reality, Inc. 

Edith D. Browning 

Rey. John and Jean Grant 

Gene and Esther Benedict 

Mary Virginia Jones 

William and Barbara Martin 

C. John MacGowan 

Laura M. Wilson 

Ross and Donna Johnson 

Gary R. Ruddell 

Doug and Bonita Buckley 

Margaret K. Germain 

Tom and Sara Gibbs 

Emerson and Linda Fike 

Pauline Faucett 

George Perrine 

Cecil and Arletta Bittinger 

J. Samuel Slicer 

David and Helene Wheeler 

Ralph and Jennie Totten—In 
memory of Ezekiel and 
Anne Totten 

Michael L. Wolfe 


J. Thiel Sullivan 

Bowie Linn Grant 

Robert and Vava Railey 

Thomas E. Rusnack 

Jacquelyn L. Shirer—In 
memory of Fred Thayer 

Christine V. Weber 

Charles R. Kershner 

Fred G. Munich 

Jean Smouse Ratti 

Norma Milner 

FM Global Foundation 
(Joseph S. Slicer, Jr.) 

Jean Beard 

Thomas E. and Dorothee 
Bittinger 

Garrettland, Inc.—In honor 
of R. T. Thayer, Jr. 

David Colin Jones 

Shirley Panther 

Barbara Beerbower 

J. D. Williams Real Estate 

Alexander Masonry 

Judith A. Bertsch 


Transportation Museum for 
fund raiser: 


Eric Siskey—Nor’ Trak 
Bulldozer 


Trees for Transportation 
Museum: 


Don and Eleanor Callis—In 
memory of Carl Callis 

Martha DeBerry—In memory 
of Albert Ringer 

Bob and Leanna Boal—In 
memory of Landon Bryant 
Boal and in honor of Ella, 
Nathaniel, and Nicholas 
Boal 
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Accessions 
May 21, 2011 - August 14, 2011 


With the new Transportation Museum opening, some of you may wonder 
how the historical society identifies and keeps track of the artifacts that are 
donated or loaned to the museum. All artifacts are listed in our accession record 
books and also on our data base. The accession sheet describes the item and 
its history, indicates if it is a loan or donation and identifies the donor. Each 
item is also given an identifying number. This information is transferred to 
the computer database. 

You may have noticed the identifying numbers written on artifacts or on 
tags attached to some items. These numbers contain much information. For 
example if the number is 2011.142.03, it identifies the item as being acquired 
in the year 2011, the donor number 142 for that year and the artifact as the 
3rd item given by that donor. These numbers are also on the display card that 
is with the items. 

The computer database helps the museum staff locate an item quickly. 
For example, an artifact can be found by the donor's name, the name of the 
item or even a general description. 

Martha DeBerry is in charge of all accessions and as corresponding secretary 
she also acknowledges the donations with a thank you letter and receipt. Each 
item also has an information card displayed with it. As a volunteer she works 
three days a week; so please give her a big thank you when you see her. Tom 
Ulrich is helping Martha continue the work started by Gretchen Shaffer of 
transferring the artifact information to the database. Martha and other volun- 
teers are working on location codes for all artifacts so that information can be 
added to accession records and the database. The system is working well and 
the information is secure for future members of the Historical Society to access. 


191 GiModelslekord =) eee Loan from Dr. William G. Savage 


Smooth bore Tower pistol, Pre-Revolutionary War manufacture, 
Heavy duty dolly, Original top hat of driver of Deer Park Hotel 
horse-drawn taxi, two Greek style pedestals, Colonial maple tea 
CAL ees tern ears ee ne a ere Gift of Bob and Leanna Boal 


Early 1900s 6 foot ruler for smoothing wallpaper (in memory of 
WitliaoWale Upolajmers a5.) ete Loan from Upole Family 


Candy and gum self -serve 
Machine eet ee ene Loan from Charles “Skeeter” Bowman 
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Maryland Theatre playbills, 1961, 1927.......... Gift of Kathryn Gonder 


Farm spring wagon, Horse statue, Doctor's buggy, 6 Winsor 
armchairs, Child’s cart for a snowmobile, New harness and 


bridleveem. se oe s.......:.5. Gift of Troy Gnegy and Son Construction 


1924 telegram R. Garrett and Sons to Olin Beall, 1911 party 
invitation, Letter, c. 1910, from Altamont Spring Water, 
Blanket from Deer Park horse-drawn taxi (In memory of 
William Spring McKinley Paugh and Genevieve Nancy 
Viadioany Gaus Denese ce. amt tere ee eee Gift of Barry Shaffer 


Union Carbide can, 3 statues of miners....... Gift of George J. Ferguson 
Un-restored one-horse sleigh ....... Gift of Dr. Tom and Kathy Johnson 
Garrett County Agricultural Fair 50th Anniversary booklet, 


onadipedestalstables Geloy Use... Gift of Martha DeBerry 
Scrapbook of pictures from 1976 Portrait 

Ole berty. . far). pees. Scehieciewe mere ¥ Gift of Rosetta Rodeheaver 
Business cards from Loch Lynn Livery Stable, Photo of old Shay 

S CeATORL Oo thoaaiae eee eemerene a Gift of Family of Anne Bell-Boltz 
Photo of 1940s birthday party, Two photos Bashford 

Na aYe) IE SATS oe eh eee CN ey Gift of Muriel R. Franc 


Grover Stemple’s scrapbook from 1920-30...... Gift of Donald Stemple 


Photos from Cranesville area, Two folding tables, 


omputctata Dieetcec ial tereer eee Gift of Alice and Paul Eary 
Mans wool bathing suit with American Red Cross 

PCC UALS DALC eee meet ete emer em re Gift of John Toston 
Bill of Sale to Stanley Supply Co. 1944 oe. Gift of Tom Martin 
History and pictures of Charles and Margaret 

Ralleveptee rat ote tore pokes ae Gift of Beverly Railey Robinson 
Note executed by A. D. Naylor, 1885, Lamp shade from 

Deer Park B&O Station................ Gift of Dr. Lawrence Sherwood 


_rerseatee) Bye ed piace genes eee ie Gift of Dr. John Rathgeb 
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Kildust sweeper, c. early 1900s, Coal miner's 


SHOVEL. -ceecaccretg ee is te oe ar eae Gift of Leo McBee 
Victorian dress, Linen skirt, c. 1910, Five child’s 

APESSEST ATE, Oh BIE AE, TO RR ees Gift of Paul Bowman 
Two photographs of the Hutton train.............006 Gift of Roger Gank 


Training chair/potty seat used by Tower Family, 
ERAS AU Teere eee ene eee ra ee Gift of Shirley Eisenberger 


Motor boat memorabilia, three fishing poles, Water skis, 
snow skies, Pot-bellied stove, mining auger, Jack for mine 
timbers, Bilge pump, Trophies from 1983, 1989 AACA 
National Fall Meet, Books on American Flyer Trains, Whistle 
and pressure gauge from Kendall Sawmill, prototype model of 
coal tipple, Train whistle from Preston Railroad engine, 
Books on Chevrolets. 1932 Chevrolet Sports roadster 
convertible and repair manual. Deer Park Horse-drawn 
taxi, Coachman’s cape, Large standard gauge train 
layout with five framed Garrett County 
DlctuLcse es Loans and gifts from Rich and Mary Lou Rohrbaugh 


Photos of Browning reunion, 1925 Ind 1927, Mtn. Democrat 
newspaper Aug. 1, 1946............ Gift of Karen and Richard Perron 


Brochures and a postcard of Deep Lake 
ALCA Mane eae Meccan cae agen ie eit HC: Gift of Donald D’Alfonzo 


OHS and SHS materials, 1941, 1946, 1954 .. Gift of Maria Lipscomb 


Military “Eisenhower” cap, insignia 42nd Engineering Regiment (In 
memory, of.@arl.Callis)sem. sient ener Gift of Nina Callis 


Postcard of Chimney Corner Restaurant and 


Gift Shops eta ate, ene Gift of Kevin Callis 


Two framed “railroad 


PElisween cer artes, Gift of Bob Kurtz and First National Bank 


Rowboat model similar to rowboats used at 


Flolvetarossmertrt atte, woes Gift of Ascanio and Jean Boccuti 
Steamboat “The Turkey Neck Queen”........... Gift of Charles McIntire 
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Flying scot allboat nos4ens.attue..ae Gift of Clark and Rhoda Ashby 
Polaris snowmobile and snowmobile outfit............. Gift of Tom Gnegy 


Kitchen cabinets of wormy chestnut, Motel T Ford 


RET ATV ET Beh ei ot Oe ec oO Gift of Neil Dunham 
eC ALLILG GO LILIA O Dats es oancscsnce eee eee Gift of Jason Snyder 
Wsos(carretm County, Uniformipatch............0s Gift of Luther Parrack 


Convertible doctor’s buggy with complete 
Harnesst eet se tie eee: Gift of Don and Becky Mason 


1950s Strato Flyer bicycle (In memory of Scott 
Wit nee Sere Loan from Gib and Carolyn Upole 


1930 Model A Business Coupe, Original wrench from coupe, 
Framed photo collage of the coupe .............0. Gift of Dave Friend 


1911 International Harvester Auto-buggy & parts 
Siefe) Saawvern eeer rer Loan from Gary and Jeanette Fitzwater 


L-shaped reception desk with chair, Assorted file cabinets, Letter 
trays (In memory of Dr. James H. Feaster) ... Gift of Doris Feaster 


1925 Model T Ford truck and parts book, Poster of Model T 


inal qu lave lal 22074 aie (Se aR ee re Gift of Robert Hoye 
pet of 1925 Maryland license plates .................. Gift of Shirley Savage 
EVN mACAZIN GAC manmayee ee seerees ee Gift of DeCorsey Bolden 
BeerolianebentwoOdsrocketgea erste ee Gift of Leonard Sipes 


Keating’s Bar and Grill sign, Imperial car plate, Various soft 
drink signs, Dr. Pepper thermometer, Nesbitt’s Orange Drink 
sign with clock, Child’s pedal car, Stoplight, Pepsi Cola 


COOLEIEET Ni MaA CMT atten Aen Loan from Joe Keating 
1950 Mechanical walking horse child’s 
PO ennai ar nReraaie ty ere ertett Loan from Bob and Susannah Kurtz 


DOOOSHs Sees. Ure eee Loan from Naomi Swartzentruber 
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Baby buggy of Alma Irene White c. early 1900s, Two Child's dresses, 
Photograph of White Family c. early 1900s, Photograph of Alma 
Irene White (Beckman) c. early 1900s ............ Gift of her children 


Hand-carved model of a Wells-Fargo stagecoach with six horses, 


Hand-carved model of a buggy with horse, Hand-carved 


model a of B&O railroad caboose............. Loan from Ken Snelson 
Victorian one-horse sleigh .............. Loan from Mark and Beverly Sines 
1923 Ford Handbook from Reckart’s Garage ....... Gift of John Feather 
1950istudebakers Pick Up.serse. te Loan from Sylvia Snyder Beckman 
1964 Cushman Scooter, Poster of Cushman 

ides ESR el eB Loan from Ron Heginbotham 
1939 Allis-Chalmers Tractor Model B............. Loan from Jason Snyder 
TO restored Maryland license pilates. a. tes Gift of Cliff DeWitt 
Maryland license plate collection 1910 to 

2OO0 Xie Seek LOR ee ARE SUED TS RPO oe Gift of Offutt Johnson 
Audio visual’equipments ata ee Gift of B.J. and Krista Davidson 
1923 Old Town “Yankee” Model canoe, 1941 Old Town 

SailsModeli@tcaicanocen reer. eee eee Loan form Allen Ault 
Anwileindidraw kniton essere seen reate Loan from Cole Bauer 


The GCHS museums have a 
new website. It ts 
www.garrettcountymuseums.com 


The website is operational but is still being 
modified. The old site, too, is operational. 
So for the present, you may use either. 





Application for 
Membership 


Garrett County Historical Society, Inc. 


Membership fee is $20 per year, single member or 


joint members (husband and wife). 
Lifetime membership is $250.00 per person. 


Members receive the four issues of 
The Glades Star yearly. 
Husband and wife, as joint members, receive only 
one copy of each of the four issues. 


All memberships are on a yearly basis. 


Surprise a friend or loved one with a gift! 


| Application for Membership—Garrett County Historical Society, Inc. ; 

| pee News — Renew | 

| None | 
ie | 
/ | City State__ZIP | 
| , Phone E-mail | 

| 


| | Complete this form, clip, attach check and mail to: 


~ L Garrett County Historical Society, 107 S. Second St., Oakland, MD 21550 
came mth fami pla Fal SSG ESL A RA Sls aS a a ee re 
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Grand opening of the Garrett County Historal Society’s Museum of Transporta- 
tion. Some 250 people attended the event on a perfect Autumn day. See story 
page 111. 
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Sixteen Months of 
Construction and 


We Have Arrived 


Dedication and kibbon-Cutting 
Ceremony for the New Garrett County 
Museum of Transportation 





by Robert Boal 





Naylor family members cut the ribbon. From the left: Lon Naylor, Bart Naylor, 
Michael Naylor, Tyler Lupis (Lon’s grandson), and Beth Naylor Watson. Photo 


courtesy of The Republican newspaper. 


()° the beautiful, sunny, fall af- 
ternoon of Saturday, September 
24, 2011, the dedication and grand 
opening ceremony for the new Gar- 
rett County Museum of Transporta- 
tion was held. 

Approximately 250 interested 
persons attended the event, including 
almost all members of the museum’s 


Board of Directors and approximately 
30 members of the Naylor family. The 
museum building is the gift of the 
Howard and Audrey Naylor Family 
Trust, and four of the children of 
Howard and Audrey were present for 
the event and ribbon cutting. Beth 
Naylor Watson cut the ribbon with 
assistance from Lon Naylor's grand- 
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Lon Naylor, left, and Bob Boal, president of the Historical Society, delivering 
remarks at the ribbon cutting. Mr. Boal holds a plaque recognizing his efforts 


to bring the museum into existence presented by the Historical Society’s Board _ 
of Directors. Photo courtesy of The Republican newspaper. 





son, Tyler Lupus. Speakers at the and Gregan Crawford, president of 
ceremony were Bob Boal, president the Garrett County Board of Com- 
of the Historical Society; Lon Naylor, missioners. Following the ribbon 
eldest son of Howard and Audrey; cutting several hundred toured the 
Peggy Jamison, mayor of Oakland; _ new facility. 
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A Dream Deferred, A Dream Delivered: 
Garrett County s New 
Dove Center Building 


by Frederick G. Harmon 





Phyllis Trickett (left), an early advocate for a shelter for victims of domestic vio- 
lance, and Heather Hanline, executive director of the Dove Center, cut the ribbon 
opening the center’s new facility. Photo courtesy of The Republican newspaper. 


The first part of this article appeared 
in the previous issue of Vhe Glades Star. 
That part described the struggles of early 
visionaries to raise awareness of the 
impact of domestic violence in Garrett 
County. It also highlighted the work of 
subsequent advocates to create and fund 
the Dove Center, Garrett Countys only 
organization dedicated exclusively to 
preventing and alleviating the effects of 
domestic violence and assault. The two- 
part article commemorates the Dove’ 
20th anniversary and the opening of its 
$1.4 million shelter/ office on Memorial 
Drive in Oakland. 


GATHERING STRENGTH (2001-07) 

Heather Hanline unexpectedly 
succeeded Linda Spassil as the Dove's 
third Executive Director. Heather 
vividly recalls the afternoon in Sep- 
tember 2001, soon after the destruc- 
tion of the World Trade Towers in 
Manhattan, when Dove Board Chair 
Larry Gnegy told her Linda would not 
be returning. He asked her to become 
acting executive director. 

At age 28 when she formally got 
the title four months later, Heather 
had worked for the Dove for three 


years, as a child counselor and, briefly, 
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as program coordinator, enough time 
to understand the strengths propelling 
and the tensions limiting the organi- 
zation’s development. 

She had the local background, 
advanced education, and skills to 
address the crisis of confidence she 
inherited. Born in Garrett County, 
she graduated from a local high school 
and later earned a master’s degree 
in psychology and counseling from 
Frostburg State University. Before 
joining the Dove, she had worked 
three years in a psychiatric day pro- 
gram and one year in a substance 
abuse hospital in West Virginia. 

Heather began her acting direc- 
torship sorting through papers at the 
Dove office on the Saturday following 
Larry’s visit. “I spent weeks reading 
and reading, immersing myself in the 
agency, the grant-funding process, the 
personnel policies, all current proj- 
ects.” The result of her one-person ex- 
ercise in rapid self-education: “There 
were a lot of things we needed to do 
differently.” 

First, however, she had to deal 
with the aftershocks from a period of 
upheaval. With little formal manage- 
ment training or experience, she relied 
on her skills as a counselor, listening 
to concerns, suggesting small rem- 
edies, mending tattered relationships. 

Once she had calmed the imme- 
diate crisis, Heather turned the staff 
to the more complex tasks of lifting 
the organization to a higher level of 
performance. During the Dove's sec- 
ond decade, she built on the accom- 
plishments of her predecessors while 
adding significant developments of 


her own. 

Heather admired Linda Spassil’s 
determination to introduce “a high 
level of knowledge about what we do 
and to run the agency based on that 
knowledge.” 

Learning from the paths pio- 
neered by Phyllis Trickett (an earlier 
visionary in the movement to combat 
domestic violence here) and the first 
two executive directors, Heather 
adopted as her personal guidelines a 
set of informal understandings as the 
basis of how to organize and manage 
the Dove: 

“You have to understand clinically 
the population we are dealing with. 
You have to understand the attitudes 
of our funders and our community 
toward that population. You have to 
understand the needs and priorities 
of the professional staff. Finally, you 
have to understand how the Board is 
evolving.” 

Translating those understandings 
into concrete actions has taken years 
of hard and detailed work. 

Heather strengthened the Dove’s 
education programs for staff and 
volunteers. Monthly training ses- 
sions feature lectures and question & 
answer sessions with visiting experts. 

An experienced Help-line trainer 
taught staff and volunteers techniques 
for responding more effectively to cri- 
sis calls. In dealing with a crisis, speak 
calmly and begin with three simple 
yes or no questions: “Are you safe? Can 
you talk? Should we call the police?” 

To expand community outreach, 
Heather represents the Dove in vari- 
ous coalitions concerned with domes- 
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tic violence or rape. Examples include 
Garrett County Family Violence 
Coalition and the Advisory Board of 
the Garrett County Department of 
Social Services. 

To influence local attitudes, 
Heather and the staff have created 
or strengthened links with such lo- 
cal entities as the County Commis- 
sioners, the police, the Ruth Enlow 
Library, The Republican newspaper, 
Community Action and the Chamber 
of Commerce. 

One sign of steadily gathering 
community support: 31 local busi- 
nesses, 30 churches and civic groups, 
and 253 individuals provided contri- 
butions to the Dove's recent Capital 
Campaign for the Dove's new build- 
ing. Of all three executive dDirectors, 
says Phyllis Trickett, “Heather was 
fastest out into the community.” 

In 2004, Heather introduced the 
Dove Advocate of the Year Award to 
honor prominent Dove supporters 
who were neither Board members 
nor staff people. Tim Watson, an 
elementary school guidance counselor 


oo 
Forty doves were released as the ribbon was cut at the opening ceremony fo 
the new Dove Center. Photo courtesy of The Republican newspaper. 


who often referred children to the 
Dove, was the first award winner. In 
2005, the award went to Pam Trickett, 
(Phyllis’s daughter) who was not yet a 
Board member but who had obtained 
free airtime for the Dove at the radio 
station where she worked. 

The 2006 to 2010 awards, respec- 
tively, went to: Judy Devlin who often 
featured books about domestic abuse 
at the Book Mark’et; Jane Avery for 
her Our Town Theatre productions 
highlighting abuse issues; the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women 
for providing transportation for Dove 
clients; Phyllis Trickett (lifetime 
award); and Don Sincell, publisher 
of The Republican, for his paper’s 
consistent support for the Dove. 

The 2011 Award went to three 
volunteers who organized and imple- 
mented a program to furnish and 
decorate rooms in the new center 
(see below). 

Heather built on Linda Spassil’s 
cultivation of granting agencies while 
adapting to rapidly changing times. 
Heather must deal with grantors who 
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have significantly tightened the rules 
under which non-profits can apply for 
and receive grants. 

Earlier, grantors required the 
Dove to report primarily on the 
number of clients served. During the 
Dove's second decade, grantors have 
steadily moved toward stricter “out- 
come measurements,” requiring non- 
profits to document their results with 
detailed statistics and other reports. 

Despite these pressures, Heather 
has nearly doubled the Dove’s grant- 
funding base in her years as executive 
director — a vote of confidence from 
grantors that their funds have been 
well spent. 

To meet demands from grantors 
and the Board for more detailed infor- 
mation, Heather hired Cindy Schloss- 
nagle as the Dove's office manager in 
2007. Since then, Cindy has steadily 
modernized the Dove's financial and 
accounting systems. 

Meanwhile, the Dove has up- 
graded or introduced new services to 
victims and survivors. A recent report 
lists more than a dozen separate ser- 
vices, including the Shelter, an Abuse 
Intervention Program, a Speakers Bu- 
reau, the 24/7 Help-line, the School 
Outreach Program, Legal Advocacy 
programs, and a variety of counseling 
services for victims. 

Despite periods of unpredictable 
stress, the Dove's personnel turnover 
remains low. The nine full-time and 
seven part-time Dove employees 
have an average length of service of 
Lilgvears; 

Heather, a mother of four, at- 
tributes this longevity to the staff’s 


dedication and to the Dove's policy 
of Family First. In any workplace, 
family crises have an impact on the 
job. “Everyone understands when 
that happens here, it’s Family First,” 
says Heather. “Everyone is expected 
to pitch in and cover for the staff 
member who may not be here.” 

The final understanding on 
Heather’s list challenges her to keep 
up with the evolution of the Board 
—a task that proved especially cru- 
cial as the Board began a period of 
strengthening. 

Dorothy Andreas Tuel, who 
served as Board chair from 2008 to 
2010, was most responsible for elevat- 
ing the Board’s functioning to keep 
pace with the operational improve- 
ments Heather was introducing. 

Dorothy had a quarter century’s 
experience managing people as an 
entrepreneurial business owner by the 
time she joined the Dove Board. In 
1980, she was putting herself through 
college, hoping eventually to have her 
own business, when she saw an op- 
portunity to purchase a hairdressing 
salon in Pittsburgh. She quit college, 
sold her car for capital, and bought 
the business. Later, she survived her 
first crisis when a fire destroyed the 
business. 

By 1986, Dorothy had opened 
the Clipps Salon and Day Spa. The 
day spa concept was relatively new. 
Dorothy recalls people asking, “What 
is a Day S-P-A?” By 1997, when the 
concept had caught on, she opened 
Sewickley Spa, a premier day spa in 
the Pittsburgh area. Today, Sewickley 


serves about 10,000 clients a year at 
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three locations, including one at the 
Wisp Resort in Garrett County. 

Dorothy brought her children to 
Garrett for a skiing vacation in 2002. 
She opened her day spa at Wisp a 
year later. In 2004, she married local 
orthopedic surgeon David Tuel and 
settled in the county. 

In 2006, Phyllis Trickett recruited 
Dorothy for the Dove Board. In 2007, 
the Board elected Dorothy vice chair, 
serving under Larry Gnegy, then in his 
third (non-consecutive) term as chair. 

Together with Board members 
Suzanne Nicolas and Pam Trickett, 
Dorothy began her term as chair by 
attending a workshop at Garrett Col- 
lege on the functioning of the modern 
board. The biggest lesson the three 
took away from the course: “You must 
let the community take ownership of 
your organization. Otherwise, you are 
just another group of people asking 
for money.” 

Each of the three applied that 
lesson in their subsequent volunteer 
work for the Dove. Suzanne became 
the Dove's most productive organizer 
of fundraising events. At the peak of 
her three-year term as chair of Dove 
fundraising, her committee was orga- 
nizing and presenting as many as eight 
events a year, many in partnership 
with other community organizations. 

Pam created and for three years 
chaired Festival of Trees (FOT), the 
Dove's signature Thanksgiving week- 
end event. From its inception, Pam 
presented FOT as a community-wide 
event, bringing together merchants, 
community organizations and indi- 
vidual citizens, all in support of the 
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Dove. 

To make Dove Board operations 
more transparent and accessible, 
Dorothy held a Board retreat to set 
priorities for the next two years. This 
2009 retreat produced two important 
goals: get a new Dove office/shelter 
and improve Board operations. 

Dorothy had already begun sys- 
tematically upgrading all Board poli- 
cies and procedures. Earlier, she ap- 
pointed an ad hoc committee chaired 
by Board member Jan Finkel to review 
and rewrite the Board’s By-Laws and 
Policies and Procedures. 

The revised By-Laws mandated 
three-year terms and six-year term 
limits for Board members, fostering 
turnover on the Board and requiring 
the Nominating Committee to search 
wider in the community for Board 
members. 

The Board shifted meetings from 
monthly to every-other month. Stron- 
ger committees took over more Board 
work. Regular Executive Committee 
meetings handled routine Board 
decisions, ensuring that full Board 
meetings concentrated on important 
issues. 

Meetings started and ended on 
time. Written agendas, generated by 
the Board rather than as previously by 
the staff, always displayed the Dove 
Mission, reminding Board members 
why they served. 

Toward the close of the first 
decade of the 21st century, the Dove 
rested on the most stable founda- 
tion in its history. Heather’s steady 
leadership, the agency's far stronger 
structures and systems, plus a better 
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functioning Board gave the organiza- 
tion the confidence to proceed with 
its greatest challenge: the creation of 
a new Dove Center office and shelter. 

“We were ready,” Dorothy recalls, 

“for a step out of the shadows.” 
DELIVERING THE DREAM (2007-2011) 

For a decade, a new Dove Center 
was a dream deferred. Former Board 
Chair Carolyn Taylor says her fellow 
Board members of the late 1990s were 
too delighted to have the original shel- 
ter to consider the need for anything 
else. “Besides,” Carolyn adds with a 
laugh, “we were just too busy keeping 
our heads above water.” 

Time, however, revealed in- 
adequacies of the existing shelter. 
Increased community awareness 
increased demand for places at the 
shelter. Stronger links with other 
organizations translated into more 
referrals. Between 1997 and 2003, 
the annual number of bed nights 
provided by the Dove increased 8.5 
times. 

The 1997 shelter, built originally 
as a residence, had only one bathroom 
for a population that in a period of 
crisis numbered 15 people. Three 
counselors often shared one space at 
the separate Dove office. Keeping up 
with maintenance at two buildings 
became a recurring challenge. 

The security system was primi- 
tive. The staff and residents responded 
to periodic threats by going on “high 
alert,” during which the staff locked 
down shelter and office against attacks 
by potentially dangerous abusers. 

Heather was the first Dove leader 
to have worked at the center before 


becoming Executive Director. Even 
before her first day in her new assign- 
ment, she was aware of the limitations 
of the existing shelter and office. 

Almost from the start, she began 
working toward the creation of a new 
Dove headquarters and shelter —a ten- 
year project she describes as “a roller 
coaster ride,” alternating between ris- 
ing hopes and discouraging setbacks. 

Then, toward the end of the first 
decade of the new century, slowly at 
first, the long-deferred project began 
to gain momentum. 

Board members offer intercon- 
nected explanations for the quicken- 
ing pace. Sherry Bradshaw, chair of 
the Dove Public Awareness Commit- 
tee and chair of the Festival of Trees, 
credits changed community attitudes. 
Edna Forsyth, the first chair of the 
Dove Capital Campaign, notes the 
national shift in perspective about 
domestic violence. For Larry Gnegy, 
a stronger response by the criminal 
justice system to domestic violence 
had further legitimized the Dove's 
efforts locally. 

In aconcise summary, Jan Finkel, 
the current Dove chair, says the major 
factor was the Dove's ability to muster 
“the right people at the right time.” 

The right people included the 
highly experienced staff. The Board, 
led by chairs Dorothy Tuel and, sub- 
sequently, by Jan Finkel, combined an 
effective mix of experienced veterans 
and a generation of enthusiastic 
newcomers. 

Everything appeared ready to 
bring the long-deferred project to 


life. However, even enthusiastic Board 
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Odette Lueck (right) and Judy Fiinkel (center, with husband Jan) were recognized 
at the ribbon-cutting ceremony for their work on the center’s interior decor and 
presented with flowers. Heather Hanliine, executive director of the Dove Center, 
is at left. Photo courtesy of The Republican newspaper. 


members hesitated when presented 
with a cost estimate for the building. 

Then, Edna Forsyth, a former 
marketing vice president in a New 
York City bridal business, took a 
dramatic step toward the new Dove 
Center. “I was naive,” Edna acknowl- 
edges today. “I didn’t understand our 
limits.” 

Shortly after relocating to Garrett 
in 2004, Edna had joined the Red 
Hats, a local women’s group, known 
for distinctive red hats and charitable 
endeavors. 

When the group met to discuss 
fund raising ideas, someone suggested 
adapting an idea inspired by the then 
current British movie Calendar Girls. 
In the plot of that movie, based on a 
true story, the middle-aged members 
ofa staid British women’s group raised 
money by posing for and then selling 
a calendar featuring their members. 


Once the idea caught on here, 
the group persuaded local sponsors 
to purchase pages in a Red Hats of 
Garrett County Calendar featuring 
pictures of their members. After ex- 
penses, the calendar showed a surplus 
of $8,000. “We didn’t know what to 
do with the money,” Edna says. “The 
Red Hats must give the money they 
raise to a charity.” 

At the time, Edna knew little 
about the local Dove Center. How- 
ever, a global prayer group, also called 
Dove, had prayed for her daughter-in- 
law, who lay dying of cancer. Struck 
by the coincidence in names, Edna 
proposed sending the surplus from 
the calendar to the Dove Center. 

Before long, the Dove had an 
$8,000 Capital Campaign bank ac- 
count, and the Board had welcomed 
Edna as a member. 

Edna next assembled an energized 
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Capital Campaign Committee, even- 
tually composed of Dorothy Andreas 
Tuel, Heather Hanline, Dove lawyer 
Jack Turney, plus local community 
and business leaders Tom Myers, Su- 
zanne Nicolas, Martin Heise and Jo 
Donaldson. The Committee met 
monthly for lunch, brainstorming 
ideas, setting priorities, and contact- 
ing potential donors. 

Three years later, when Edna 
stepped down as a Board member and 
chair of the Committee, the Dove had 
an expanding network of Campaign 
donors and a Capital Campaign or- 
ganization that would prove pivotal 
in achieving the new Dove Center. 
“Edna's passion about raising money 
got things started,” Dorothy recalls. 

Fundraising continued even as 
attention shifted to finding a location 
for the new center. The search took 
months. One possibility after another 
led to dead ends. 

In searching for a site for the 
new building, the Dove sometimes 
encountered a phenomenon known 
as NIMBY (Not in My Back Yard). A 
community may apparently embrace 
a cause represented by a non-profit 
agency, but individual neighborhoods 
can still object strongly to having 
the same agency’s clients and staff as 
neighbors. 

At one point, the Commission- 
ers had agreed to sell the Dove an 
ideal site for $1. “We had beautiful 
blueprints,” Heather recalls. The next 
step seemed routine — get approval for 
a zoning change to build on the site. 

Heather was stunned when she, 


Phyllis Trickett, and Dove lawyer 


Jack Turney met a standing-room- 
only crowd of vocal opponents at 
the zoning hearing. One opponent 
put it bluntly: “I'd rather have dead 
neighbors [in a graveyard near where 
the Dove wanted to build] than have 
the Dove Center as my neighbor.” 

The Dove team decided it would 
not be in the Agency’s best interest 
to pursue the controversial zoning 
change. “We went back to square 
one,” Heather says. “That required a 
lot of inner strength to continue the 
building dream from there.” 

The Dove Committee eventually 
focused on a five-acre lot owned by 
Dr. David Tuel in the 800 block of 
Memorial Drive. An independent 
appraiser valued the site at $110,000. 
David agreed to sell the property to 
the Dove for half that value. Further, 
he agreed to repurchase the property 
at the original price if the Dove could 
not obtain funding to build a shelter/ 
office at that location. 

With the site issue settled, 
the project moved forward. Peggy 
Jamison, grant resource director of 
Garrett County Community Ac- 
tion Committee and now mayor of 
Oakland, joined what became the 
Dove Building Project Coordination 
Committee as an advisor. 

Heather and Peggy identified 
opportunities to fund the project, 
notably an $800,000 Community 
Development Block Grant (CDBG) 
available from the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and a $150,000 grant 
from Maryland Affordable Housing 
Trust (MAHT). 


Today, everyone involved ac- 
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knowledges the committee rushed 
the first application for grants. The 
deadline was short. The opportunity 
was urgent. There seemed to be no 
significant competition for 2009 
funds. Ominous clouds hung over the 
economy, suggesting that funding in 
future years might be in doubt. 

When Heather submitted the 
group's application in May 2009, 
some details were incomplete. There 
were not yet enough donations to 
provide sufficient evidence of com- 
munity support. 

The committee understood these 
limitations going in. Still, the news in 
October 2009 that the CDBG and 
MAHT applications had been denied 
came as a shocking reversal to Board 
and staff alike. 

As often in the past, the Board 
seemed likely to divide about how to 
proceed. A minority cautioned against 
reapplying for the grant in 2010 when 
the economy was likely to be even 
worse. There were worries that the 
intensive fundraising of recent years 
had dampened enthusiasm for more 
Dove donations. 

Strong Board leadership rallied 
the doubters. Dorothy Tuel’s emails 
refocused the Board on the challenge 
ahead rather than the setback. 

Jan Finkel, who became Board 
chair after Dorothy, favors team 


sports analogies. “If you can’t accept 


: 


losing, you'll never win. Sure, we were 
shocked and upset. Sure, there was 
frustration, anger and disappoint- 
ment. You need to give yourself 30 
minutes to feel bad. Then you need to 
ask, “What are we going to do now?’” 


Even before Jan’s hypothetical 30 
minutes expired, the project commit- 
tee began work on the second applica- 
tion, filling in gaps in the original. 

Marta Hansen, an award-winning 
Annapolis architect and now a mem- 
ber of the committee, met with the 
staff to ensure that the building design 
matched the needs of both staff and 
residents as completely as possible. 

Dr. Tuel, who had worked 10 
years as a licensed engineer prior 
to fulfilling an aspiration to study 
medicine, agreed to act as a volunteer 
project coordinator during the early 
stages of the project. 

Pam Trickett, a proven success as 
an innovative fundraiser, took over as 
chair of the extended Capital Cam- 
paign, now named Phase 2. By the 
time the Dove submitted its second 
CDBG and MAHT applications in 
May 2010, the Capital Campaign 
had amassed close to $300,000 in 
donations or pledges, signifying far 
stronger community support than the 
original effort. 

In October 2010, Mayor Peggy 
Jamison called Heather with news 
that the application for the $800,000 
grant had been approved. The 
$150,000 grant was approved shortly 
thereafter. Jan believes “we would 
have been lucky to get $600,000 the 
first time.” The lesson for him is per- 
sistence. “Don't fiddle around. Do not 
curl up and die. Dont feel sorry for 
yourself — nobody else does.” 

Jan succeeded Dorothy as Board 
chair in October 2010. With a high 
priority to push the building project 
forward, he established several ad hoc 
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committees to work independently on 
the new building. 

Board Secretary Sharon Seling 
and her husband Terry Turner worked 
as a volunteer committee, coordinat- 
ing the move from the existing shelter 
and office to the new building. 

Three members of another com- 
mittee—Odette Lueck, Judy Finkel 
and Linda Buchanan—jointly shared 
the Dove’s 2011 Advocate of the Year 
Award for their work in designing 
and furnishing the building’s interior 
spaces and exterior landscaping. 

For all of its existence, the Dove 
Center had relied on second-hand, 
yard-sale furnishings. Early on, the 
design team, which also included 
Dorothy Tuel and Sherry Bradshaw, 
decided to acquire all-new furnish- 
ings, specifically selected to match 
the décor and functions of the new 
building. 

Odette, a fellow of the American 
Society of Interior Designers and cur- 
rently president of the board of the 
Garrett County Arts Council, worked 
closely with Heather Hanline and 
committee member Judy Finkel in de- 
signing and furnishing the building’s 
interior spaces. Committee member 
Linda Buchanan assembled a group of 
volunteers to seek out donated plants 
and complete landscaping around the 
new building. 

Some 15 individuals and organiza- 
tions contributed more than $30,000 
to the decorating campaign, enough 
to furnish all seven client bedrooms 
and nine staff offices. Every room 
was enhanced by donated artwork. 
In addition, several local merchants 


offered the Dove generous discounts 
on furniture and furnishings. 

Ina poignant link with the Dove's 
origins, the Commission for Women 
and the Maryland Chapter of the 
Federation of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs (BPW) made 
a contribution toward the decorating 
effort in honor of Phyllis Trickett. 

In another ad hoc effort, Jan 
Finkel is currently developing a 
sustaining fund to cover unexpected 
costs in moving to and operating the 
new building. Dorothy Tuel says one 
of Jan’s major contributions has been 
his effort to keep the Dove financially 
solvent as it takes on new responsi- 
bilities as a property owner. Jan says 
simply, “I hate debt.” 

As the project got under way, the 
Dove selected two contractors after 
an open bidding process: Robert Beit- 
zel Excavating for the site work and 
Gosnell Construction for the build- 
ing. Delays in the contract awards 
resulted in what David Tuel calls “a 
Garrett County hazard,” more com- 
monly known as the onset of early 
winter weather. 

To keep the project on schedule, 
the Gosnell teams worked around 
the inclement weather. “They dressed 
warmly and sucked it up,” David Tuel 
recalls. The project coordination com- 
mittee used down time for consulta- 
tions, updates, planning, and ordering 
supplies to ensure the project stayed 
on schedule and on budget. 

Meanwhile, Jan worked to keep 
the Board informed while avoiding 
micromanagement of the project. 
“It wasn't the smoothest functioning 
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board,” he acknowledges. “But then 
I’ve seen smoothly functioning boards 
that never got anything done.” Along 
the way, friction emerged once again, 
and several Board members resigned 
or chose not to stand for re-election. 

“Overall, we kept the faith,” Jan 
says. “We pulled together, believing 
that the numbers would work out.” 
Despite doubters in the community, 
he says, “the Dove brings out the best 
in people.” 

A GPS FOR THE FUTURE 

A Global Positioning System 
identifies three points in any journey: 
Where the driver is; where the driver 
wants to go; and the best path be- 
tween the first two. For the organiza- 
tions, a consensus statement defining 
Mission/ Vision/ Values performs 
much the same function. 

Even as the Dove sped toward the 
opening of the new building, the staff 
and the Board began thinking about 
the Dove’s future. Heather Hanline, 
representing the staff, and Sherry 
Bradshaw, representing the Board, 
drafted a Dove Mission Vision Values 
statement. At its July 2011 meeting, 
the Board unanimously approved the 
statement after it had earlier been re- 
viewed and endorsed by the staff and 
the Executive Committee. 

The statement subsumed the key 
lessons of the last two decades and 
projects them into the challenges of 
the future. 

The Dove's revised Mission sharp- 
ens the organization’s purpose. The 
original Mission focused largely on 
victims and advocacy. The revised 
version also highlights the key services 


the Dove has developed or expanded 
in the last decade: “The Dove Center 
provides safety, advocacy and counsel- 
ing to individuals whose lives have 
been shattered by domestic violence 
and/or sexual assault ...” 

The Dove’s Vision describes a 
future that can be because of the or- 
ganization’s sustained efforts. 
¢ That possible future includes “hav- 

ing every client live free from abuse 
after leaving the program.” 

¢ It emphasizes innovation in the 
delivery of services “to reach as 
many victims as possible.” 

e It envisions “a community that 
recognizes and acknowledges do- 
mestic violence and sexual assault 
and holds offenders accountable.” 

e It exhorts Board and staff to ac- 
celerate efforts to prevent domestic 
violence and sexual assault by 
changing community attitudes. 
The statement identifies five 

Core Values. Each value represents a 

hard-earned lesson from the Dove's 

history. Together, they define reli- 
able stepping-stones between today’s 

Mission and tomorrows Vision. 

Examples: 

¢ Safety, defined as the “physical, 
mental and emotional well be- 
ing of our clients and staff,” is 
the Dove's premier value, placed 
“ahead of all other considerations.” 

¢ Teamwork reflects the continuing 
commitment to build “partner- 
ships inside and outside the Dove.” 

¢ Fiscal Responsibility requires “ap- 
propriate diligence in caring for 
the resources and assets placed in 
trust with us.” 
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Even as Board and staff were 
preparing a formal statement, many 
involved in the decades-long effort 
were privately speculating about 
the challenges ahead. Several people 
focused on the need for even greater 
funding to support the Dove's ex- 
panded presence and ambitions. 
Others emphasized a shift toward 
prevention of abuse and rape. 

Phyllis Trickett, who started it 
all, and Jan Finkel, who shepherded 
the new building to completion, 
used similar phrasing to describe 
their dreams for the Dove 25 years 
from now. Both hope that by then 
the community will no longer need a 
shelter to house victims of domestic 


abuse and rape. 

That bold dream sets tomorrow's 
agenda. This year, however, the Dove 
will celebrate the many tangible con- 
nections among the original visionar- 
ies and all the Boards, staff members, 
and supporters whose efforts have 
culminated in the new building. 

While the building manifests 
those connections on a grand scale, 
the simple 24/7 Help-line is a con- 
stant reminder. When a calm, well- 
trained and well-supported person 
next answers that phone, the fol- 
lowing 30 seconds will compress 
the Dove's decades of struggle and 
achievement in 11 words: Ave you safe? 


Can you talk? Should we call the police? 


Inspiring Testimonies 
and Silent Witnesses 


When the Dove Cen- 
ter inaugurated its new 
Shelter/Office on Memo- 
rial Drive, the staff and 
volunteers decorated the 
building in festive colors. 
A ribbon-cutting ceremony 
and speeches heralded the 
organization's successes 
in combating domestic 
violence and sexual assault 
in Garrett County. In an inspiring visual 
testimony to that success, Dove Center 
supporters in the crowd released a flock 
of 40 live doves, the Center’s symbol for 
peace and hope. 

In the midst of these celebratory 
events, the Dove staff ensured that other 
silent witnesses were also remembered. 
Each silhouette displayed at the ceremony 





represented a true story of a woman or 


child from our region who had lost their 
lives due to domestic violence. In life, they 
were the silent witnesses to terror behind 
closed doors. At the ceremony, they were 
remembered again, this time in the light 
of a joyous autumn day, silent reminders 
that the work of the Dove Center remains 
far from completed. 
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Emotional and Touching 


Ceremony Brings Oaklands 
“Old #1” to its New Home 


by Robert Boal 





i sae cps 


Old No. 1 approaches its new home on Liberty Street. 


| (): the beautiful evening of August 
30, 2011, Oakland’s faithful old Fire 
Engine #1, a 1930 La France, slowly made 


i 






its way from its previous home at the fire 
department to its new home in the western 
section of the new Garrett County Museum 
of Transportation. All members, past and 
present, were sent invitations to attend the 
very moving and dignified ceremony trans- 
ferring “Old #1” to its permanent quarters 
in the Historical Society's new museum. 
A large crowd of spectators lined Lib- 
erty Street as “Old #1,” steered by longtime 
driver Joe Helbig, slowly made its way to 


the new brick-fagade “Fire Department” i 
Old No. 1 driven by Joe Helbig 
; in front of its entrance at new 
men rode on #1, followed it on foot, or museum. 


entrance to the new museum. Many fire- 
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Members of OVFD push Old No. 1 into its new home at the Garrett County 


Museum of Transportation. 


rode on the fire department vehicles 
participating in the evening’s emo- 
tional parade. 

As soon as “old #1” was backed 
to its door, the firemen, led by 
Chaplain the Rev. Manning Smith, 
held a very touching prayer service. 
After a “photo-op” of a few min- 


utes all firemen were encouraged 
to participate in manually pushing 
the vintage fire truck into its display 
position inside the museum. Fire 
Department members, their fami- 
lies, and many townspeople then 
got their first look at the interior of 
the new museum. 
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Glidden Tour 
Sixty-Sixth Annual 
Antique Auto Lour 

Vistts Oakland 






n Wednesday, October 21, 

2011, Oakland and the new 
Garrett County Museum of Trans- 
portation were honored to host ap- 
proximately 250 antique automobiles 
dating from 1908 to 1938. The 600 
participants left Rocky Gap State 
Park that morning and motored 
to Garrett County’s Swallow Falls 
State Park for a late-morning re- 
enactment of the camping trip held 
here almost 90 years ago by “The 
Vagabonds”—Henry Ford, Thomas 
Edison, Harvey Firestone, and oth- 
ers. (See the December 2009 issue of 


by Robert Boal 


Rare “Oakland” automobile—predecessor of Pontiac. 


the Glades Star.) 

Following the re-enactment, the 
group motored through downtown 
Oakland to the Elks Lodge for a 
buffet luncheon. Following this they 
created quite a stir as they parked 
all of their spectacular autos along 
Liberty Street and in all of its many 
parking lots. Hundreds of visitors 
enjoyed the many rare autos and also 
the Museum of Transportation as well 
as our History Museum. The Glidden 
Tour group was duly impressed with 
Oakland, its museums, and its 1884 
railroad station. 
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Vintage Cord parked in front of new museum. 





Rare 1948 Dusenberg parked at the new museum. 


Thank You ... 


The Historical Society wished to express its sincere appreciation to Rob and 
Ruth Hinebaugh for graciously agreeing to provide the beautiful Christmas 
display in the Littman Building window. The Atwells were no longer able to 
do the tremendous amount of work involved with the wonderful train layout. 


Many thanks to Scott and Helen, from young and old, for all the past years 
olueine! lrainsss 
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Fall Fund-Raising 


Dinner 


n Friday evening, 
October 28, 2011, 
the Society held a fund- 
raising turkey dinner at the 
Pleasant Valley Community 
















John Wilson as John Work 
Garrett. 







Center. Approximately 100 
members and friends of the 
Society attended. The guest 
speaker was local actor John 
Wilson who gave a most excellent 
and accurate portrayal of B&O president/ 
Garrett County namesake John Work Gar- 
rett. The evening’s 50/50 fund-raising 
raffle was won by local public defender 
Ray Strubin, who graciously donated 
his winnings back to the Society for 
use of the new Museum of Transporta- 
tion. One of the main purposes of the 
evening was to celebrate the opening of 
the new museum just one month before 
the dinner. 


Bust of John Work Garrett. 
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American Lancia Club 
Visits Oakland During 
Autumn Glory Festival 


by Paul Robinson 





Me fak 


Lancia Fulvia coupe, Zagato body, V4 twin camshaft engine. 


ur superb Au- 

tumn Glory 
Festival Car Show 
was further en- 
hanced this year by 
the attendance of 
the American Lancia 
Glib ALG eGlub 
members brought 
about a dozen cars of 
various models to the 
show. The cars dated 
from the late 1940s 
to the late 1970s, in- 
cluding one example 


of which only four 





1959 Lancia Appia, series II delivery van, V4 engine. 


are known to still exist in the world, ard Moon of Falls Church, Virginia. 
a Lancia Aprilia owned by Mr. How- Sponsored by the Society, the cars 
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Lancia Flaminia sedan and coupe, V6 engine. 


were displayed in the parking lot of 
the new Transportation Museum. 
Lancia began manufacturing cars 
in the early 20th century. A few years 
following World War 11, and before 
modern high velocity motorways ap- 
peared in Italy, auto racing on public 
roads once again drew huge crowds 
of racing fans. The Mille Miglia (one 
thousand mile) race was revived and a 
new Grand Touring coupe from Lan- 
cia won second place, an immediate 
sensation in the motoring world. In 
first place, as expected, was a Ferrari 
with a large twelve cylinder engine. 
The Lancia had a middling sized V6 
of recent design with no more than 
one third the power of the winner. 
The winner in the public eye was the 
newish Lancia Aurelia Coupe. 
Lancia was one of the few inno- 
vating car companies in the world; 
they were an industry leader along 


with the French car company Citroén. 
Lancia entered Formula One racing 
and succeeded in securing the world 
championship of manufacturers. But 
this effort failed to bring more cus- 
tomers and the company eventually 
became a subsidiary of Fiat. Lancia 
donated the race cars to Ferrari who 
re-engined them and continued com- 
peting them in Formula One. 

The participation of the cars in 
Autumn Glory was the idea of Ariel 
Robinson. With the agreement to 
sponsor them by the Society the club 
eagerly agreed, and Mr. Walt Spak 
of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, ALC 
vice-president, organized the event 
with Ariel’s able assistance. The ALC 
members in attendance expressed 
pleasure with their warm welcome in 
Garrett County, many of them con- 
tributing generously to the upkeep of 
the museum. A return visit is likely. 
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Boarding Houses of Mtn. Lake Park: 


The Colonial 










This is the first 
of several planned 
articles on famous 
boarding houses of 
Mountain Lake Park 
and Oakland. 
ountain Lake 
Park in Gar- 
rett County, Maryland, was founded 
in 1881 by a group of businessmen 
and Methodist ministers who es- 
tablished a Chautauqua-type resort 
which attracted summer visitors for 
religious and spiritual activities and 
clean mountain air. Summer homes, 
boarding houses and hotels were built 
in the area to house the many visitors 
who came, and some of those homes 
are still standing in the Historic Dis- 
trict which was listed on the National 
Register in 1983. 
The Colonial was built as a 
boarding house in 1903 by the 
Weimer family of Sang Run, MD. 


The structure is of Colonial Revival 


by Jim and Shirley Munfbord 


style, consisting of three stories, a 
hipped roof with widow's walk and 
five “doghouse” dormers. The front 
porch has a demi-hip roof and six 
large fluted columns with capitals. 
The rear of the house has first and sec- 
ond floor open porches with turned 
columns. The original construction 
materials list from a local planing mill 
has been conveyed with the house. 
Materials for the construction cost 
$1,199.50; labor was provided by the 
Weimer sons. 

Mother Weimer, with the help 
of her daughters, ran the boarding 
house during its early years. Josie, the 
youngest of the children, continued 
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to manage the board- 
ing house until the 
1950s. During the 
height of the Chau- 
tauqua activities in 
Mountain Lake Park, 
as many as 37 board- 
ers were housed and 
fed in the 11 bed- 
room, one-bathroom 
house. Often, guests 
from other houses came to the Colo- 
nial for meals because of Miss Josie’s 
reputation as an excellent cook. She 
was very shy and few guests saw her 
because she remained in the kitchen 
while others served. 

Many of the cottages built in the 
early years were intended for summer 
use only, and most residents left at 
the end of the summer. The electric 
system that supplied Mountain Lake 
Park was shut down in winter, so the 
few residents who remained depended 
on the natural gas supply for heat and 
light. The Colonial was a year-round 
residence and is equipped with both 
gas and electric lights. Even the public 
library was closed in winter. Miss Josie 
was an avid reader; she kept a sup- 


ply of library books in the Colonial 





and shared them with other winter 


residents. The original sign from the 
Mountain Lake Park library is now 
displayed in the Colonial’s library. 
After the decline of the Chautauqua 
activities, Miss Josie remained in the 
home until her death in 1974. 

The house was neglected in re- 
cent years and fell into disrepair. The 
porches and columns were extensively 
rotted, and there was extensive dam- 
age to the interior plaster from mul- 
tiple roof leaks. Structural supports in 
the basement exhibited both rot and 
termite damage. Roots from a large 
oak tree had undermined the back 
porch foundation, and the exterior 
paint was peeling. 

An enthusiastic wife and a reluc- 
tant husband purchased the home 
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in 1999 and began restoration; the 
home was ideal for a collection of 
Victorian Eastlake and Renaissance 
Revival antiques. 

The exterior was the first con- 
cern. Front porch rebuilding with 
new flooring, roof rafters and new 
columns was completed. The back 
porch foundation required complete 
removal, along with the large tree, and 
a new foundation was constructed. 
New concrete block support columns 
were constructed in the basement. 

The exterior painting was fin- 
ished just as the first snowfall of the 
season arrived. After porch repairs, 
painting and some landscaping, 
“The Colonial” appeared from the 
facade to be ready for residents. 
Many thought the restoration was 
finished but were surprised to see the 
interior still needed serious repair and 
renovation. The owners performed 
much of the interior work, restoring 
ceilings, doors, walls and floors. The 
number of bedrooms was reduced to 
7, and baths increased to 3%, while 
sul retaining the Victorian charm of 
the early 1900s. The ornate fretwork 
and oak trim throughout the house 
had never been painted and needed 
only cleaning and staining to restore 
its original beauty. 

The kitchen layout was especially 
difficult. With four windows and 
three doors in the kitchen, placement 
of appliances and cabinets was diff- 
cult but with the help of a decorator 
and cabinet designer, they were able 
to design a practical kitchen with an 
island. The large master bath adjoin- 
ing the master bedroom has a cano- 


pied jetted tub and an old dresser as 
a sink base. Old gas lights, original to 
the house, were converted to electric 
sconces for the bath side walls. 

The first floor is furnished with 
Victorian antiques that were collected 
over the past fifty years. The parlor 
and dining room have coordinated 
wallpaper, and massive crown mold- 
ing has been added in both rooms. 
The ceiling of the dining room has 
molding and wallpaper centered 
over the table area. The library, with 
restored ceiling-high bookcases with 
new leaded glass doors on the top 
cabinets, serves as a social gathering 
place when friends visit. A modern 
kitchen with stainless steel appli- 
ances and granite counter tops, a 
new powder room, and a bedroom 
with bath complete the first floor 
plan. The second floor, also furnished 
with antiques, contains the master 
bedroom suite, three guest bedrooms, 
a hall bath with the original claw foot 
tub, and a laundry room. The third 
floor has a computer room, a sitting 
room and two additional guest rooms. 
The basement houses a much needed 
workshop and exercise room. A de- 
tached garage has been added and the 
original columns from the front porch 
have been used as part of the building. 

Restoration of “The Colonial” 
was completed in time for its 
100th anniversary; a celebration 
and open house was held for those 
who worked on the house, and for 
neighbors and friends who watched 
the transformation of an old tired 
boarding house into a beautiful 
Victorian era home. 
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Brookside Inn 
and Resort 


by Kenneth Legge Hardesty 





and the surrounding area. The 
clientele were the political and 
social elite of Washington, D.C., 
at the time; later the clientele 
included those from Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore, and Cleveland. 













ROXAS SIDE IN 





Bef Sse SER 


PRESALE 





he old Brookside Inn 
was built by Judge Vail 
of Cleveland, Ohio, about 
1874; it became the finest 
resort in Preston County 


Main front entrance of Brookside Resort facing U.S. Route 50. Some of the 
stone wall still remains. 
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Brookside Resort. The buildings were connected by breezeways. Notice the dirt 
road between the stone wall in front of the resort and the woven wire fence. 





That is Route 50. It was not paved until 1927. 


Brookside Farm, managed by caretaker Brandon Haas, who furnished the 
produce for the resort. Years later the farm was sold to Brandon Haas which 
also included what is now Cathedral State Park. The farm is now owned by 


Edward Utterback. 


The guests were picked up by 
coach at the B&O Railroad Station 
in Oakland and transported to the 
resort via Third Street in Oakland to 
Underwood Road and on to the old 
Brookside Road, which came out first 
to the old Shaffer Road and then on to 
the grounds of the Inn. At the time, 
this was the quickest and best way to 


Brookside and Aurora, West Virginia. 
A number of people still travel that 
road. | still like to go that way. 
During the 1870s and into the 
early 1900s, a teamster by the name 
of Lloyd Myers, who lived in the old- 
est house in Aurora (built in 1842), 
transported many passengers and 


freight from Oakland to Brookside 
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tion today and is used 
for a local barn dance 
each October, sponsored 
by the local historical 
group Aurora Project, 
Inc. The farm where the 
stable is located is now 
owned by the Edward 
Utterback family. Rhine 
Creek, which flowed 
through the lower end 
of the property near the 
stable, was impounded 
and used by the guests 
for swimming, boating, 
and fishing. Before it 
was impounded, the 
stream was flowing with 





native and brown trout. 


Branson Haas, 1875 - 1955, caretaker of Brookside My grandfather used to 
Resort and Brookside Farm. Mr. Haas later bought fish there in the 1870s 
Brookside Farm and the virgin hemlock forest of 444 80s. It is doubtful, 


what is now known as Cathedral State Park. 
however, that any fish 


and Aurora. Lloyd Myers’ daughter, — exist there today. 
Jesse Myers Fedrow, age 85, still lives The Brookside Resort consisted 
in the old house in Aurora. This of over 300 acres, the main build- 


writer still remembers Lloyd Myers ings of the complex numbered about 









and would often stop and talk 
with him as he sat on the front 
porch spinning tales of the Civil 
War and Brookside Inn. In later 
years Lloyd went by the name of 
“Smoke Hunter.” 

The Inn had guest houses, a 
bowling alley, a dance hall, and 
casino as well as a lake and bridle 
trails. Along with the attractive —"" 
Inn was an immense, expensively : . 


built stable that housed at least | 
Brookside Resort unloading dock for car- 
: riage passengers arriving from Oakland 
for the convenience of the guests. 86 Railroad Station from Washington, 
This stable is in excellent condi- Baltimore, and Pittsburgh. 


25 well-groomed riding horses 
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The Linden Cottage. 


Bark Cottage. 


five, with breezeways between the 
buildings. A lovely stone wall existed 
along the front of the buildings along 
what now on Route 50. One of the 
buildings was used as a dining hall. It 
was noted that the Inn could accom- 
modate up to 200 guests. Only a small 
portion of the wall still exists, in front 
of what is now a state forest ranger’s 


office and home. All of the large 





buildings of the Inn no longer exist. 

In 1899 Mr. Lee McBride, a 
wealthy industrialist from Cleveland, 
Ohio, built a home on the embank- 
ment on the south side of Route 50. 
He and his family had visited the 
Brookside Resort in summers past 
and decided to purchase property and 
build a summer home across the way. 


Mr. McBride hired a builder from 
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Keystone and Sycamore Cottages. 


Maine who used hemlock slab with 
bark attached on the first floor and 
machine-cut shingles on the second. 
The home was called “Gaymont.” It is 
still intact and operates under the name 
“Brookside Inn and Retreat Center.” 

Gaymont was purchased by West 
Virginia Senator Allen in the 1930s. 
It fell into disrepair in the 1950s and 
was sold toa Mr. Wilt in the 1960s. In 
1986 Mr. William Reeves purchased 
the building with the intent of turn- 
ing it back into an inn. He renamed 
it “Brookside Inn” and opened it for 
business in 1991. Mr. Reeves died in 
2006 and his wife, Michele, began 
serving weekend dinners and hosting 
special events there in 1994. The Inn 
and Retreat Center is now undergoing 
a long-term restoration. It has been 
nominated to the National Register 
of Historic Places—only one of two 
houses in Union District to be so 
honored. 

In 1902 Lee McBride bought the 
original Brookside Hotel and renamed 





it “Brookside Inn and Cottages.” The 


cottages accommodated entire fami- 


lies and were located on the south side 
of Route 50. None had kitchens, so 
meals were prepared and served at 
the hotel’s restaurant or delivered to 
the cottages. Gaymont became one 
of the cottages and meals were served 
in its great room. The names of the 
other cottages were Linden, Laurel, 
Bark, Oak, Sycamore, Maple, and 
Keystone. Light for all the buildings 
was provided by carbide gas made in 
a little cabin behind Sycamore Cot- 
tage. Oak and Laurel burned down 
sometime after 1920. Bark was taken 
down when the property was sold. 

The farm supplied all the food 
for the guests—vegetables, dairy, and 
meat. The employees of the resort 
were trained at “The Academy” in 
Aurora (See the June 2011 edition of 
the Glades Star.) 

The paving of Route 50 about 
1927 brought about changes in the 


modes of transportation and vacation 
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habits, and the economy of the Great 
Depression ended an era of Allegheny 
Mountain resorts. I fondly remember 
during the late 1930s and early 1940s 
my grandfather, who was postmaster 
at Aurora, having me ride my bike 
down to Brookside to deliver special 
delivery letters at the main desk of 
the hotel. 

The resort changed ownership 
several times during its existence. 
Lee McBride placed Mrs. Kirpatrick 
in charge of operations, and she ran 
the Inn successfully for 24 years until 
she was forced to give up Brookside 
because a separate lease deprived her 
of the farm produce, hence she oper- 
ated at a loss. This became a court 
battle. Lee McBride brought his 
brother, J.H., from New York to take 


over operations. His sons succeeded 
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him, but they could not make the Inn 
pay. Branson Haas, caretaker of the 
resort and farm, purchased the farm 
in 1922, and C.L. Winters purchased 
it in 1943. Edward Utterback bought 
the farm from Winters, and, as late 
as 1940 ex-Senator Allen tried to 
operate the Inn. Then Branson Haas 
bought the hotel and grounds, and in 
the 1940s sold it to the state of West 
Virginia on the condition that the 
grounds become a wilderness park 
with no timbering. Cathedral State 
Park’s 132 acres are maintained as a 
natural wilderness park, protecting 
the only stand of virgin hemlock left 
in the state. 

The author wished to thank Laura 
Frye, historian, and Michele Maure 
Reeves for the pictures and informa- 
tion in this article. 


Calling All Volunteers 


The Museum Staff would 
like to thank all members who 
have already signed up for our 
committees. The Volunteer Ap- 
plications are available at both 
museums. We have chairmen 
for these committees: Building 
and Maintenance—Don Callis, 
Education—Bob and Leanna 
Boal, Library/ArchivesEleanor 
Callis, Tours-=Norma: Rick- 
man, Volunteer Coordinator— 


Norma Rickman (2011). We 


are looking for someone to 


chair this committee starting 
in January 2012, Artifact Ac- 
cessioning—Martha De Berry. 
The chairmen will contact the 
volunteers when they are ready 
to meet or to discuss tasks that 
need to be completed. There 
are still committees that need a 
chairman and members. Please 
consider helping us out. "Trans- 
portation Volunteers" please 
stop by the museum to check 
out the display board for the 


winter schedule. 
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Do You Know ... 


by Marilyn Regentin 


...that the National Christmas 
Tree in Washington, D.C. once came 
from Garrett County? On December 
13, 1977, at 5:00 P.M. the national 
tree was lit on the Capitol grounds. 
This 65 foot Norway Spruce from 
Keyser’s Ridge had been growing in 
the Savage Ridge State Forest since 
some time around 1939. This was 
the 15th national Christmas tree in 
Washington, chosen for its near per- 
fect shape and beauty. The late Mary 
Miller Strauss of Accident attended 
the lighting ceremony on the Ellipse 
with her grandson, Chuckie. An ac- 
tive member of the Garrett County 
Historical Society and member of its 
Board of Directors, she described her 
journey to Washington for this 1977 
event in the December 1978 issue of 
the Glades Star. 

While the exact location of the 
tree in the nation’s Capital and the 
lighting ceremony have changed 
and evolved over the years, the in- 
tent and purpose surrounding this 
event have remained the same since 


Calvin Coolidge walked from the 


White House to the Ellipse in 1923 
to light a 48 foot fir tree decorated 
with 250 electric bulbs in red, white 
and green. A local choir and quartet 
from the Marine Band performed. 

Some years the trees have been 
freshly cut, and some years they 
have been live—but always the 
choosing of the tree, the lighting 
ceremony, the response of D.C. 
area residents and visitors from 
around the country have made this 
a community experience for the 
nation. Visitors from the region 
that donated the tree, like Mary 
Strauss in 1977, always take special 
pride as they see their native tree 
in its glory, 

The lighting ceremony reached 
only a few homes in 1947, with the 
first television coverage. As coverage 
expanded over the years, this became 
a real community event for the nation. 
Mrs. Strauss’ coverage of the 1977 
event in the Glades Star, “A Visit to 
the Nation’s Capital,” is a special gift 
to all Garrett Countians. It is repro- 


duced here. 


A Visit To The Nation's Capitol 


by Mary Strauss 


hursday, December 28, 1978 was 
a beautiful day to travel eastward 
across Maryland to Washington, 
D. C. After arriving we were most 
fortunate to find a parking space 


directly across from the east side of 
the Capitol. The long marble steps 
didn’t daunt the spirits of our grand- 
son Chuckie, who took the lead up 
the steps into the rotunda. We had 
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to come to see the Capital building 
tree and we didn't want to waste time 
because it was mid-afternoon and we 
needed sun for our picture taking. 
The Capitol is such a big building 
that we had to inquire several times 
about reaching the west side where 
the Norway spruce was anchored on 
the front lawn. 

When it came into view my spirits 
sank — the beautiful crown was bro- 
ken and hung downward, supported 
only by the electrical wires which 
were attached to the star. It too hung 
downward near the rounded top. 





But not all the spruce’s beauty 
was marred. It stood majestically in 
the center of the large green lawn 
in the brilliant sunshine where the 
ornaments reflected sunbeams in all 
directions. 

Two guards were on duty as we 
approached the tree. I spoke to one: 

“We have come from the area 
where the tree grew.” 

“Oh, yeah — where?” 

“Garrett County, Maryland. The 
tree grew in the Savage River State 
Forest not too far from our home 
town, Accident.” 
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“Accident! Is that what you call 
the town!! 

“Yes, that’s its name. Would it be 
possible to take one of the ornaments 
with us for our historical museum?” 

“Naw, I can’t let you have any. 
That’s why I’m here, to keep people 
from takin’ the trimmins.’ Why don't 
you go see George White, the Capitol 
grounds architect. He's in the building 
right now.” 

“Thank you! I certainly shall do 
that as soon as we take some pictures.” 

The sunshine was excellent and 
the picture taking went very well. 

Before I left I examined the tree 
more closely. | noticed many orna- 
ments lying on the ground under the 
tree. The strings of lights were twisted 
and disorderly. 

I turned again to the guard. 
“What has happened to the tree?” 

“Sunday before Christmas Day, 
strong, gusty winds tore at it all day 
and night. We're lucky to have it still 
standing.” 

“Will you put the crown and 
ornaments in order again?” 

“Naw, the same thing might hap- 
pen again.” 

“What becomes of the tree when 
it is dismantled?” 

“I haven't any idea. Ask George.” 

I thanked him and returned to 
the Capitol where we located George 
White's office. His receptionist was 
kind and courteous. I told her I would 
like to ask George White a few ques- 
tions if it were possible to do so. She 
assured me it would be possible. 

He happened to be in a meet- 
ing so Paul Pincus, staff member, 


consented to answer my questions 
over the telephone. He is the one 
responsible for the tree once it arrives 
at the Capitol. 

I introduced myself, told him 
why I was there, and popped my first 
question. 

“What becomes of the tree when 
it is dismantled? 

“The entire tree is shredded for 
mulch, which is placed under the 
shrubs on the Capitol grounds.” 

“And the ornaments?” 

“Stored for another year and used 
again.” 

“May I have a large one for our 
local historical museum?” 

“T think I can arrange it.” 

“Would it be possible to get two?” 

“My dear, may we settle for one!” 

“Oh, yes, I do want one. Thank 
you very much!” 

The receptionist took my name 
and address and I’m looking forward 
to receiving an ornament for the 
museum. 

Many, many of the ornaments 
were Styrofoam cups, sprayed every 
color and tint of the rainbow. The 
others were large plastic balls, bells, 
and strings of lights. 

I kept thinking “Will Paul Pincus 
send us a beautiful large red bell?” I 
certainly hope he will. 

The tree was dismantled the 
day after New Year’s. The sister tree 
which accompanied the Capitol tree, 
used for manicuring purposes on 
the Capitol tree, was also shredded 
for mulch. 

Now I have only to wait for the 
ornament. Which one will it be? 
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Donations 


August 15, 2011 - November 11, 2011 


General donations: 

Oakland—Mtn. Lake Park Lake 
Park Lions Club 

Deborah and Bob Tarosky, Helen 
Byers, Robin and Rick Brandin, 
Cathy and Brad Wallick—In 
memory of Thomas Watts 
Stevenson 

Martha DeBerry—In memory of 
Thomas Watts Stevenson 

Thomas and Judy Ryan 

Leonard and Concetta Sipes 

Gwen Philpott 

Mary Elizabeth Stover—In memory 
of Alice Frederick 

Mary Elizabeth Stover—In memory 
of Annebelle DeWitt 

Joan M. Browning—In memory of 
John R. Browning 

Diane Thayer 

Mary Virginia Jones 

Janet Graber 

Edward J. Ribstein 

Donald and Phyllis Wilkinson 

Harold and Karen Upole 

66th AAA Revival Glidden Tour 

Tom Browning 


Ray Strubin 


Donations for student tours: 
Stanley P. Smith Foundation 


Initial operating funds for 


Transportation Museum: 
Junior Woman's Civic Club 
Lowell Leitzel 
K. Mark Younkin 
Joan M. Browning—In memory of 
John R. Browning 


Special donations for the 


Transportation Museum: 
Steve, Brenda, and Hannah 
Gnegy—a tree in memory of 


Clifford Savage 


Eleanor and Don Callis—a tree 
in memory of Mr. and Mrs. 
Landon Vetter Jack and Norma 
Rickman—a tree in memory of 
Norman C, Regnier 

Clifford DeWitt—a tree in memory 
of Mr. and Mrs. John DeWitt 

James and Joanne Ashby—a tree in 
memory of Harold and Martha 
Lou Ashby 

Ariel Robinson—a tree in memory 
of Felix Robinson 

Kenneth Hardesty—a tree in 
memory of Leona Hardesty 

Pat and Bud Peed—a tree in 
memory of Brutus, Dusty, Grin, 
and Gus Peed 

John and Brenda Rathgeb—a tree in 
honor of Bob Boal 

The Gary Fitzwater Family—a tree 

Martha DeBerry—a planter in 
memory of Walter C. and Mae E. 
DeBerry 

Eugene and Lillian Elliott— 
materials for gas station front 

Richard and Christina 
Staufenberger—1 large picture 
with plaque 

Rotary Club of Oakland— 
sponsorship of wall plaque 

Kenneth Riley—two wheelchairs 

Thomas Kennedy—display cases 

Alonzo D. “Lon” and Barbara 
Naylor—two street lamposts in 
memory of 

Alexandra Audrey-Marie Naylor 

Rush Services—‘“In kind” gift 


Due to a printer error in the 
September issue of the Glades 
Star list of donations to the 
Transportation Museum Initial 
Operating Funds, two names were 
incorrect. The names should have 
been: 

Donna S. Callis 

Carl William Kahl 
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Accessions 


August 15, 2011 - November 11, 2011 


1929 A.D. Naylor child’s wagon, (In memory of Lee M. and William 
Bernard), 1925 Model T toys, two model fire trucks, blacksmith 
alivalleeaeintel, oy senate Loans and Gifts from Troy Gnegy 


Horns from 1928 Dodge and a Model T, 1927 and 1931 
models of Model TT Telephone trucks, National Coil Co. 
FOOL DADO Xie mae cnet See ewe ses Gift of Neil Dunham 


Topplaccutomel)24iGlendalei Bridge... Gift of Ted Frantz 


Handcrafted models of Amish buggy and horse, C&P 
Railroad Station at Mt. Savage, MD.......... Loan from Ken Snelson 


PeeocetUDber plan timers. ee: nawerht arecrevic. vrics Sas Gift of Tom Gnegy 


1970 Cadillac Sedan DeVille, Garrett Co Airport 
calendar 2002..... Loan from Charles “Skeeter” and Mary Bowman 


Moony Diiccosc Diatc ume nteen ete eee Gift of Jeff and Patty Creech 


Blacksmithing tools, draw knife, ski poles, buggy jack, memorabilia 
from Rud’s Service Station, toy trucks, model of a 1932 sports 
Chevy, Machinery encyclopedia, books on shipbuilding and 
locomotives, books on forges, automotive books, boat flag, 
photo of 1932 Chevy Sports Roadster, fog horn for Chris 
Craft, 1955-57 mahogany water ski, pair of 1960 
Avenger water skis, pair of 1960 Cascade 
water skis..... Loans and Gifts from Rich and Mary Lou Rohrbaugh 


1950s Greyhound bus schedule, demonstrator for first automatic 
transmission for 1950s DeSoto, Dayton Teets Garage 


Memorable oileeanwr 1 eee Cee er Gift of Wendell Teets 
Miniature 1960s model cars, screen door ..... Gift of Martha DeBerry 
Bostcards trom RalphiPritts.\Garage -......3....0..:- Gift of Lloyd Decker 
Window from dormitory at Holy Cross 

Retreat Meme re ele kf oe Gift of Jim and Deborah Hutton 


1949 Willys Overland Jeepster, replica of 1920 
Model T child’s car, “gag golf 
Alls) Loans and Gifts from Gene and Lillian Elhiott 


Cash register, menu, and photos from 


CANSIM ofa PRS hi cot cpreeraeheig rere Prere One ee Gift of Donna Fry 
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Blacksmith tongs, deck of cards, brass fire bell, 2 cane bottom 
chairs, assorted soft drink bottles , 1915 Model T bank 
from Garrett National Bank, sign for Reckart’s Mill, 
papier-mache dog statue from Hub’s Harness 


Nola tatoo eenee Gifts andLoan s from Bob and Leanna Boal 


No. 1 fire truck, photographs, fire extinguishers, equipment, 
and other memorabilia from the Oakland Volunteer Fire 


Department eee wee ey, ee ee eee Loan from OVFD 
Yardstick from Oakland Equipment Co., Can of Texaco aircraft 

sitsilel axed Ube oere mia arnt roe iicc chien: Gift of Jason Snyder 
Toy h95% Chev yicar tennessee ns eee eeeeererte Gift of Paul Eary 
Booklet “Fighting the Flames,” newspaper clipping of 1994 Oakland 

fires AL SA ec eR en eee eee Gift of Ernie Gregg 
1920s “Men Working” sign, framed photos of 1920s 

construction of the NationalRhoade, aeseeet Gift of Allen Ault 


Late 1800s fire axe, folding table with checkerboard top, 
two plank bottom chairs, set of handmade 


checkerspatn: 3 Se ee ee Gift of Fred and Mary Warther 


General Motors sign, MD Fire Department license plate, 
metal frame for Coca-Cola cases, cap pin for 


OV ED nin forme et ne Gift of John Feather 
Coca-Golatmach inet. e teens nee Loan from Joe Keating 
®aklanday ED thtcmans jackctsa an et meee Gift of Mike Saunders 
Sleigh that was sold by A.D. Naylor ..............64 Loan from Bill Grant 
B&O fire extinguishers (in honor of Mark and Jenny Harsh 

and Melissa Ann Miller and Family) ............ Gift of Robert Harsh 
Piremanisetin tortie etre et ee nee Gift of Harold Cannon 
Ibccakd eveyps nave le\iva a0 Gap iirenns Luleeoaremehoace Loan from Jim Walkling, Jr. 
Collection of Aza Stanton prints ............. Gift of Jim and Linda Canty 


Civil War Enfield musket with bayonet, leather ammo case, 
Grand Army of the Republic medals, buttons, badges, 
and ribbons, record book, blanket, Union artillery 
CIeSSiSWOLd ee eee eee Loan from Jon and Jenny Garner 


Documents pertaining to Dailey’s 


Parks astra Leeann choke are Gift of Tom and Kathy Johnson 
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Soldering iron, case of spare lamps for 1940 truck, 
tire patch kit for Model T tires, quart oil bottle with lid, 


[GNC DOUMmOLCA gee ene ee eee ee Gift of Jim Bennett 
8 framed photos of B&O Railroad 

CUCINCS er tye ar eee Loan from Harold “Bud” White 
Photo of “Mountain Thunder” 

( Lieinaientony oh Bia eH CAMIG Sos) amy coeyoete. Gift of Don Callis 
Cale alteeiiitiitiergciaron its etn Gift of Fran Martin 
Book: “The Baltimore and Ohio in the 

rig ENE Tee Geet eee oe PP Gift of Clarence Rhodes 


Photos of Icie Glee Friend, Bunnel and Haitie Friend, 
Norris Kimbel, and Joseph Wellington Welch, portable 


Gy PewWLitChe Are Pith SRR e Son concise Gift of William Norris Welch 
Clip-on ice skates, vase and booklet from 

SOS ea nclsCOnca LC Uc kc ateeeteeantants Gift of Mary Ann Brislin 
Handmade blacksmith tongs ........... Loan from Gib and Karen Upole 
Antique smudge pot, car ornament Antique Automobile 

Sin DiOteATICLiCAt Sy fe ee ee ee Gift of Lance Bell 
Antique walnut and cherry farm table ................ Gift of Tom Panther 


Model of Flying Scot made by Fred Thayer...... Gift of Mike Belmonte 


Print of couple in a Renault, Photo: Harry Feld 
POuUndcmOMLebpotore (Dal) sete eee oe. Gift of Michael Feld 


Batreltuscd tor ESSOichassis crease: sss... Gift of Richard DeWitt 


Large walnut bench, Large oar from “Ark” at Holy Cross, brass 
plaque from “Ark,” photos and certificate from the “Ark,” a log 
pike used at Horseshoe Run sawmill, plaque about Pennsylvania 
logging, leatherworking needle, leatherworking vise, gasoline 
can, vintage lug wrenches, pair of cross-country 1950s skis, pair 


Olatacin cal OUsskismamere a eee en Gift of Carl and Ann Rebele 
Book: “John George Mosser and His 

Wescendentss ete Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Richard Mosser 
Glass tumblers with automobile 

DICLULCS ee eee eee ete Gift of Jean and Mike Clinton 


Model T tire patch kit, can of Atlantic Motor grease, two kerosene 
PATICOLT) Sete, Ree Nee Hk har Bes Loan from Mark Appleby 
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Print of WV P&P Co Shay 12 train 
eneine emit city ey ae Cn nes Gift of Nearly New Shop 


Wooden wagon wheel, cans of motor oil & transmission fluid, 


oil can spout (In memory of Carl L. Callis)..... Gift of Nina Callis 
Posters of the National Road and the National Pike 


Bestival eee iment ta tf cote ce ee ee ree Gift of Carolyn Corley 
Photo of “Skeeter” Bowman’s plane, and two newspaper 

CHD DIDO Senet nce he) greeter eee Gift of Will Roszell 
Joyiwind-upicar™ [ricky Vaxi ieee te Loan from Doug Upole 
Japanese officer’s dress sword with 

scabbard';,.. wade eles Oe Gee eee Gift of Jon and Jenny Garner 


Four toy trucks and road equipment .... Gift of Harland “Bruce” Ream 
Piphtimetalarline pia lcse es warts. ser tent Gift of Jim Gibson 


Large 1890s forge, various horseshoes, four handmade 
tongs (in memory of Dr. Andrew 


Mance) a ee ees Loan from Ed and Mary Utterback 


Replica and documentation of the statue 


“The Man at The Wheel” ... Loan from Luther and Connie Wilson 


Books Old' Ghina = ee Gift of Norma Rickman 
Book: “The American Image—Photos from the National 
Archives (teeta FE ee aie eo Gift of Danny Beiler IT 


Photos of Matt Storey and Storey’s Landing ....... Gift of Joanne Storey 


Information on St. Paul’s UMC, Southern High 
yearbooks 1967-71, 1978, 1984, 1986, newspaper 
clippings on historical happenings in Oakland area, assorted 


booklets and pamphlets ..... Gift of the Estate of Dorothy Purbaugh 


Telegraph key, dry chemical fire extinguisher, various oil cans, 
Sloan’s Liniment bottle, Las-Stik Car and Home polishing 
cloth, handmade rolling pin, can for Flit bug spray, 
various oil cans, advertising yardsticks, handmade wooden 


WACO lynne see ONT oct Hee ote Gift of Leo McBee 
Pair-ofewater sixisues ee eee eee Gift of Leo Howard 


Coca-Cola case for 24 bottles, hand-operated tire 
PUL a carte 0 eae ane Gift of Ascanio Boccuti 
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B&O Railroad Police uniform, photos, desk plate and other items of 
GaptitowlD al WPOwell se eee en eee Gift of David Powell 


Dlicangwitton ows POLLE eee oer hates. ces Gift of Ariel Robinson 


Two glass tumblers with vintage auto designs, Oakland vehicle 


insignia, glass syrup dispenser ......... Gift of Patricia White-Moore 


McCormick teapot and strawberry jar from Schmidt 
Brothers’ Store, Photos of Luther and Edward Schmidt and 
Schmidt Brothers’ Store, advertising plaque from Ray Teets 
Garage, Newspaper clipping on death of Henry and Luther 
Schild teeter teatime 2 pel tease rae Gift of Shirley Cosner 


1942 Railroad magazine, 1913 ICS Automobile handbook, 
Western MD Railway field book 


Aaa ems oeCeIAT Ole RE) IGEN) sce cc atisops sc sononccer Gift of Mary W. Kittle 
1926 Model T bank from Garrett National 
Bankers ee ce Bie eee IM eine Gift of James Margroff 


Fur muff, celluloid dresser accessories, glass knife rest, child’s 
crocheted sweater, assorted clothing, crocheted doily, 
beaded purse, pillow, U.S. Army hats, tin plate for making 
prints, stocking stretchers, menus from Hinebaugh’s 
Restaurant, programs of O.H.S. Dramatic and Glee clubs, 
cards of buttons, hatpins, shoehorn from H-P Store, five long 


feat cl stemencce eee eee eee een en ee Gift of Anonymous 
BO MOLSCSHOCS Mtr arte orien een eee Gift of Cliff DeWitt 
Pair of vintage snowshoes, photo of Stu 

[thin cece ste tee nt ace torre cm Gift of Chris and Lisa Nichols 
Three-wheeled wheelchair ................ Gift of Bill and Honey VanSickle 
Assorted blacksmith tongs, oxen shoe .......... Loan from Eugene Pysell 
Bel CEO ATCC UL eee eee tee ee Gift of Dick and Sue Callis 
“Bud” Railey for president campaign items .......... Gift of Gene Helbig 


Pamphlets and programs from St. Paul’s 
MG iirch geeruet it Mentitey chaste reer deel (k Gift of Warren Whitacre 


Assorted advertising pens and pencils, rulers, 


Mk DOC See Gift of Lawrence Sherwood 
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BoutiiGoca-@olaibottleseatet nae es eee ee Gift of Wayne Caple 
Assorted horseshoes, Model T balloon tire gauge, brass lock and key 

fOrMOdel ile eet meet Loans and Gifts of Carlton Bittinger 
Bottle from Davis Big Mail Order Whisky 

ITO AK ANG Metronet renee mee Gift of Tim and Sherry Taylor 
Tot’s 1950 MOBO bicycle, photo of Scott 

LO fste HS as BSS are) aN Re Loan from Gib and Karen Upole 
Three Model T wrenches .............. Gift of Ron and Joyce Heginbotham 
Poster with names of Rizer’s Roughs, 

CEG HR ERS chy I ay Oe Ee ee Loan from William C. Harvey 
avon DULcyS tots Wt ORS CO Deere e ene Gift of Ted Rissell 
Twelve model cars from the 1950s 

WALT DOOK ene Stee Set meter rs pees Mee Ee Loan from George J. Ferguson 
Two large photos of Deep Creek Lake .............. Gift of Robert Watson 


Seven booklets on the 66th Revival AAA 
CGliddendl i Ui et re ree ee Gift of Terry Helbig 


Desert camouflage uniform from Iraqi War, desert camouflage 
helmet cover, Republican Guard items, Iraqi commemorative 
plates, desert camouflage jacket, personal journals and other 
papers, piece of metal from Saddam statue, Iraqi money, 
Iraqi newspaper showing bombing of Twin Towers, other 


memorabilia trom .raci Wa Leena eee Gift of Joe Shaffer 


Pair of 1960s ski poles, skis, boots, with carrying cases, pair of 1940s 
ice skates, 17 in. LCD flat screen monitor......... Gift of Eric Steidl 


Autumn Glory Report 


The Garrett County Historical Society reports heavy museum visitation 
during this year’s Autumn Glory Festival. The new Museum of Transportation 
reports approximately 2,600 visitors on Saturday and Sunday of the celebration 
and at least 400 on Thursday and Friday. The History Museum reports 510 
visitors on Saturday and Sunday, 155 Thursday and Friday. 








Application for 
Membership 


Garrett County Historical Society, Inc. 


Membership fee is $20 per year, single member or 


joint members (husband and wife). 
Lifetime membership is $250.00 per person. 


Members receive the four issues of 
The Glades Star yearly. 
Husband and wife, as joint members, receive only 
one copy of each of the four issues. 


All memberships are on a yearly basis. 


Surprise a friend or loved one with a gift! 








| Applicaton for Membership—Garrett County Historical Society, Inc. 
| New Renew 
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City State Fa 
Phone E-mail 





Complete this form, clip, attach check and mail to: 
Garrett County Historical Society, 107 S. Second St., Oakland, MD 21550 
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John in the Orkney Islands off the coast of Scotland. Photo by Jacqueline Shirer. 
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Information 
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Farewell, 


ohn Alexander Grant, 88, 
died February 3, 2012, at his 
ome in Oakland. 

Born February 27, 1923, 
at 115 North Second Street in 
Oakland, Maryland, he was 
the son of the late Dr. William 
Wallace and Patience (Williams) 
Grant. He was also preceded in 
death by his brother William 
Wallace Grant, Jr. 

He served in the Army Air 
Corps during World War II, 
training as a navigator in the 
B-29 bomber. He graduated 
from West Virginia University in 
1950 and was employed as a civil 
engineer with B&O Railroad. 
He received his master’s in divinity 
from Philadelphia Theological Semi- 
nary in 1963. Grant was ordained in 
the Episcopal Church in 1964 and 
served as Rector of St Andrew's, Pasa- 
dena, Maryland from 1964 to 1970. 
In 1970, he accepted a call to serve 
jointly as Vicar of St. John's, Deer 
Park and rector of St. Matthew's Epis- 
copal Church, Oakland, Maryland, 
and Our Father's House, Altamont. 
He retired in 1990. 

Grant was a member of the 
Garrett County Historical Society 
and served for 19 years as editor of 
the Society's journal, The Glades 
Star. He was a member of the Deer 
Park Volunteer Fire Department, 
the American Legion, and a charter 
member of the Garrett Highlands 


Pipes and Drums for over 30 years. 


Dear Friend 





Also, he was a member of the Oakland 
Masonic Lodge 192 AF&AM, the 
Scottish Rite, and the Ali Ghan Shrine 
in Cumberalnd. 

He is survived by his wife Jean 
(Hess) Grant of Oakland; daughter 
Christine Grant Riddle and Robert 
Murray of Essex, Maryland; a brother, 
Dr. Bowie Linn Grant and wife Joyce 
of Oakland; and extended family, 
Izydor, Ewa and Emily Hofler. 

Memorial donations may be 
made to the Episcopal Church in 
Garrett County at St. Matthew's, 
Oakland, and St. John's, Deer Park, 
126 Liberty Street, Oakland, MD 
21550; to the Garrett County His- 
torical Society at 107 S. Second Street, 
Oakland, MD 21550; or to Hospice 
of Garrett County, P.O. Box 271, 
Oakland, MD 21550. 
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Memories of John Grant 


GCHS President Bob Boal honoring the Rev. 
John Grant, the ultimate Garrett County 
historian, at a concert in his honor in 2008. 


For PRESENTATION AT MONTHLY 
Garrett County CommmissionerRs’ MEETING 


The Garrett County Historical 
Society and Garrett County Govern- 
ment sadly report the passing of our 
dear friend and mentor, the Rev. 
John A. Grant. For more decades 
than we can remember, John was the 
“ultimate” source for our local histori- 
cal society as well as the greatest re- 
searcher of all information pertaining 
to the history of this beautiful county 
that he loved so much. 

John’s many decades of teaching 
us all about the uniqueness of the 
history of our special mountaintop 
community included at least 19 years 
of editorship of the historical society's 





quarterly pamphlet The Glade 
Star. Not only did John edit all 
of the 75 or more issues during 
those years, he actually researched 
and wrote most of the articles 
contained within. What a “labor 
of love”! 

Both county government 
and the local historical society re- 
garded John as one of the “gentle 
giants” of the Garrett County 
community who always willingly 
and graciously shared with “any 
and all” his vast knowledge of 
local history and government. He 
will be truly missed. 

“Rest in Peace” dear gentle 

soul, friend and mentor: The 
legacy you have left to the citizens 
of Garrett County is absolutely 
astounding and will remain with 
us far into the future. 
On behalf of Garrett County 
government and the local historical 
society and its museums, heartfelt 
condolences go out to his wife Jean of 
61 years, his daughter Christine, his 
brother, Dr. Bowie Linn Grant, and 
all of his extended family. 

Bob Boal, President of GCHS 

eee 
THE END oF AN ERA 
—FROM A HomiLy PREACHED BY THE Rev. Dr. 
Cuip LEE ON THE OCCASION OF THE FUNERAL OF 
THE Rev. Joun A. Grant At St. MATTHEW'S 


Episcopal CHurcH, OAKLAND, MD 
Fesruary 7, 2012 


“A bright and cheery good morn- 
ing!” Anyone who has met John 
Grant knows those words. “A bright 
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and cheery good 
morning” was 
John’s standard 
greeting to every- 
one he met, no 
matter what. One 
of his first fainting 
spells came during 
the late service at 
St. Matthew’s. Ev- 
erything came to 
a halt, we called 
the squad and he, 
still unconscious, 
was lifted onto 
the stretcher to be 
taken to the hos- 
pital. Just then he 
woke up, got his 
bearings, looked 
up at me, smiled 
Ades aid A 
bright and cheery 
good morning!” 

One of the scripture passages we 
read at John’s funeral was Revelation 
21:2-7 in which John of Patmos 
writes that the “tabernacle of God is 
with mortals and God dwells with 
them as their God; they will be his 
peoples, and God himself will be with 
them.” Verse 2 begins: “And I, John, 
saw the Holy City ....” If that wasn’t 
Oakland for John Grant, I don’t know 
what was. 

In the twenty years I have served 
the Episcopal Church in Garrett 
County, I have buried some very 
well-known people. But John is the 
first one I have attended that I can 
truly say his passing marks the end of 
an era. He loved this place. He loved 





this place so much he probably knew 


more about it than anyone | know. 
When I first came to Garrett County, 
I would get calls from people I did 
not know, telling me that someone I 
did not know had died, wanting me 
to do the funeral. I had no idea who 
these people were, so I would call 
John. John would proceed to give 
me the entire family tree, where they 
lived, where they worked, and whom 
they were friends with. He would tell 
me anything I needed to know and it 
didn’t matter what name | gave him. 

The worst possible thing that 
could have happened to John came 
after his second stroke in the hospital 
when he could no longer speak. John 
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loved to talk. You'd get him started 
and he wouldnt stop. But jewels came 


out of him. Just to give you an idea of 
how deep John goes in the knowing 
of this place, he would tell me about 
people he knew in Oakland who 
could remember hearing the cannon 
fire at Gettysburg when the wind 
was right. John’s firsthand knowledge 
of this place went back a long, long 
way. He would gather as much as he 
could from wherever and whomever 
he could, because he loved the place 
and the people in it. It is what made 
him a great priest. He is one of those 
few people who is so deep into the 
cosmos; who knows so much of the 
world and so much of the people in 
it and loves it so much — he is one 





of those few people whose 
simple presence draws oth- 
ers to him. And he will be 
sorely missed. 

St. Paul tells us in Cor- 
inthians about being all 
things to all people; “to the 
Jews I was a Jew, to those 
under the law, I was under 
the law. To those outside the 
law, I was outside the law.” 
He became all things to all 
people so that the Gospel 
might be preached to a few. 
This is not about seeing a 
fireman and deciding to be 
a fireman for awhile just so I 
can get into your world and 
talk to you. Paul was talking 
about a kind of listening and 
being with other people that 
sets ourselves aside and puts 
us beneath the other person 
so we can come to know them in all 
possible ways; to have a spiritual in- 
tercourse. You all have people in your 
life like that, but John was that way 
with everybody. He would ask ques- 
tions, lock the information away, and 
he came to know everybody. People 
still call me wanting to be baptized or 
buried or married by John, even after 
he has been retired for 30 years. They 
come to the place where they sense 
the Spirit; come to the Holy City. 
People come to the Tabernacle where 
God resides and that Tabernacle was 
with John. 

John had something to teach us 
and that something was that, first of 
all, it didn’t matter what happened to 
you — when you woke up it was always 
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“a bright and cheery good morning.” 
It didn’t matter what was going on in 
your life, there was always something 
new to discover. Even in his last few 
months, John could be seen walking 
on Second Street, talking, seeing, dis- 
covering. He would be at 7:30 church 
on Thursday mornings as long as he 
could, even when Bill Grant and Bob 
Rudy had to hold him up. He knew 
where his sustenance was...with God 
and with God’s people. 

He had something to teach us: 
God never gives up. God’s people are 
God's people and if you give them half 
a chance they'll prove it. All we have 
to do is ask some questions. All we 
have to do is get into their lives and 
offer ourselves to them. And listen. It 








wasn't anything magical that John did. 
It was just the way he was. He wanted 
to hear what was gong on in my life, in 
your life, in the life of Garrett County. 
If we all did that, what a world we 
would have. I'd be out of a job. So 
would all the rest of the priests here. 

This is what John had to teach 
us. God, however we perceive God, 
is always with us; within us. We are 
called to be the God bearers to the 
world. And to be the God bearer is 
not stand on the Bible, or on liturgy, 
theology, or doctrine. It’s to stand on 
having been created by God to receive 
the people of God in unconditional 
love. And, perhaps, share a wee dram. 

This is what we take from John. 
We give thanks for his life today. It 
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is a bittersweet time. Let us go from 
here and remember John. For it is in 
the remembering that John lives on. 
It is in the sound of the bagpipes that 
John lives on. It is in the sound of the 
clink of a bottle on a glass that John 
lives on. John has all the answers now. 
The first one he discovered, I’m sure, 
is where God keeps the Scotch. 

But the answer he knows is the 
answer we can only hope for: that 
life truly is eternal. He shares in that 
now, along with his friends long past 
and waits for us who hope to join him 
and will, because the promise is sure. 
In the time that we have left on this 
earth, let us remember that we too are 
the Tabernacle of God, as John was. 
And let us remember that we, too, 
have all of the tools that John had to 
listen to each other, to learn about 
each other, and to love each other. 
Let us start right now and wish each 
other “A Bright and Cheery Good 
Morning.” 

meat 
We Knew Him as UNCLE JOHN 
[Bit Grant] 

Over the last few weeks, there has 
been an outpouring of thoughts and 
feelings for John Alexander Grant. 
Some viewed him as their minister, 
others learning from his teaching, 
and many, many more were privy to 
his vast knowledge of local history. All 
would agree that he was an extraordi- 
nary man, and his passing marked, as 
his minister said, the end of an era. 

We knew him simply, and grate- 
fully, as Uncle John, but the mark he 
left on our lives is both indelible and 
precious. Our earliest memory of him 


was his trips from Philadelphia to visit 
his family. This was in the early 1960s, 
while he was a seminarian. Despite his 
brief visits, he always found time to 
connect with his nephews. Connect 
is the right word, because he could 
always meet people where they needed 
to be met. That was as true for us as it 
was for the people of Garrett County 
and beyond. 

My time with John in the early 
years centered around a mutual love of 
the Baltimore Orioles. Each summer, 
for a number of years, Uncle John 
(and his devoted wife, Jean) opened 
their home for a few weeks that had 
resulted in a treasure trove of not only 
great baseball memories but memoires 
of life and how it should be lived; and 
service and how it should be rendered. 

[Lyz Grant] 

When I was about 10 years old, 
John was working on a documentary 
about Fort Necessity. He had a couple 
of cameras and an assortment of 
papers and a clipboard, and he made 
me his assistant for the day. John ap- 
proached this particular project with 
the enthusiasm that was his hallmark, 
though I can recall few of the details 
of my duties. What I do recall is how 
intentional he was about historic re-_ | 
search; clearly bearing witness to his- 
tory is important work. And he made 
me feel special by including me. John’s 
gift was a knack for engaging com- 
pletely with people so as to compress _ 
encounters with him into diamond 
memories. He told ten-minute stories 
in sermons that impressed values of 
decency and dignity into the fabric of 
our community because they were the 
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most ordinary experiences of living. 

John took our ducks every year. 
Every spring for several years, my 
father (John’s younger brother, Linn) 
got ducks for summers at the Lake. 
Each fall, we would round the ducks 
up and take them to the pond at St. 
John’s in Deer Park. As a young girl, I 
grew attached to several of the ducks, 
and I was glad that I could visit them 
whenever I stayed with John and Jean 
while my parents were out of town. 
John whistled for the ducks (as one 
whistles for a dog) at feeding time, 
and the group of them would come 
quacking up over the hill. Once as- 
sembled and eating, the ducks grew 
quiet and John’s whistling would turn 
to a tune. The man could whistle. 

[Bit] 

Both of us have had the privilege 
of returning to Oakland as adults and 
observing Uncle John as vicar of St. 


John’s and serving at St. Matthews. I 
can still hear his voice answering the 
phone, “St. John’s, John speaking.” 
His happiness and centeredness was 
contagious. Many mornings simply 
got off to the right start because they 
began with a cup of coffee shared with 
Uncle John in his kitchen. 
[Lyz] 

I found my vocation a little later 
in life than my siblings did, and I felt 
an affinity with John in that respect. 
Having answered the call to ministry 
in his 30s (after a career as a civil 
engineer with the B&O Railroad), 
he encouraged me through my late 
start in education. Like many in 
Garrett County, I was fortunate to 
have been one of John’s students at 
Garrett College. 

I recall one Thanksgiving at John 
and Jean’s, the conversation turned 
to genealogy. I was working on a 
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genogram for a class and John was 
able to share stories of our ancestors 
reaching back to the late 1500s. Even 
more remarkably, he named them 
from memory and recounted personal 
stories as though they lived just a short 
time ago. My mother was a bit irri- 
tated that John and I poured over the 
genogram project instead of socializ- 
ing with everyone (and she probably 
had a point), but I was enraptured 
with the stories. Because of John, we 
know our family tree. Because he was 
such a gifted and prolific writer and 
storyteller, the history will live on for 
future generations. 
[Bit] 

Uncle John’s life was timeless and 
went from generation to generation. 
My recollection is that he married 
my other uncle (his brother, Bill). He 
married all of us, and I am proud to 
say that he conducted a ring blessing 
ceremony for my son, Andrew, in 
what may have been his last ceremony. 

[Lyz] 

Tangible evidence of John’s life, 
though abundant, is not his legacy 
to us. John embodied his creed; the 
subtle and profound ways he touched 
the lives around him will last for gen- 
erations to come. In simply living life, 
he showed us what it is to live a joyous 
life in service. 

a. 
JOHN ALEXANDER GRANT: THE MAN, THE 
Priest, THE PIPER 

John had recently become the 
Vicar of St. John’s Episcopal Church 
in Deer Park when I first met him 
in the early ’70s. I was visiting my 
parents at their summer cottage and 


had gone to a Sunday morning service 
ona bright summer day. Immediately 
I recognized that he was not just the 
ordinary rural Vicar, but that he was 
a man deeply involved with his con- 
gregation, the community and with 
his heritage. Through the years, as | 
would visit and eventually move to 
the area full time in ’98, John would 
always recognize me and ask about my 
work as a musician in the Episcopal 
Church. 

Shortly after I became a year- 
round resident, I began taking bag- 
pipe lessons. It was then that I got to 
know John better. He was always will- 
ing to be helpful ... even when I could 
barely get a tune out of the pipes! He 
would say, “We've all been there ... 
youre doing well.” As I progressed, 
Judge Thayer asked me if I would 
accept the position of Pipe Major of 
the then Garrett College Pipes and 
Drums. John was a charter member 
of the pipe band and remained loyal 
until his retirement in 2008. His pres- 
ence in the group was always met with 
fondness and smiles, as he was con- 
stantly interested in other members 
and had a cheerful word for everyone. 
He was very supportive of our efforts 
and I don’t remember a time when 
he grumbled about anything! One 
particular event comes to mind. In 
order to gain publicity and support 
for the Pipes and Drums and their in- | 
volvement in the McHenry Highland | 
Festival, I had arranged for two pon- 
toon boats to meet us at Uno’s docks, 
raft together, and motor us slowly to 
Point View and back while we played. 


John was very excited about this and 
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often talked of the experience. He was 
never one to say, “But we never did it 
that way before.” 

He was also active as a board 
member of the McHenry Highland 
Festival and in 2005 was honored as 
the Clan Chieftain of the Festival. His 
knowledge of past festivals was vast 
and he valued not only the successes 
of the past, but welcomed new ideas 
and events. 

Perhaps you could call him a Re- 
naissance Man. He was keenly aware 
of the past, reveled in the present and 
always looked towards the future. His 
passing leaves behind a void in many 
areas, but also gives us memories upon 
which we can go forward.....hope- 
fully with his spirit and dedication. 

Gerald McGee, Pipe Major Emeritus 
Garrett Highlands Pipes and Drums 
oe 

Joy comes in many different 
forms! One of mine has been John and 
Jean Grant as neighbors. We've shared 
many form of friendship; especially 
memories of traveling to Scotland and 
other areas of the UK, always with the 
proper refreshment. 

As a relative newcomer to histori- 
cal Oakland, I enjoyed all of John’s 
local profiles. They came to mind, be 
they childhood memories or those of 
a more geographical scope. All were 
good times! 

I will miss my neighbor, but Jean 
and I will “carry on”! 

Mary Ann Crawford 
eee 

The friendship that Fred and | 
shared with John and Jean goes back 


over 60 years. Our activities together 


were varied and always happy ones. 

We traveled together in the 
United States and abroad on many 
occasions. John always began our 
trips with, “Off on another madcap 
adventure!” | never leave ona trip that 
I dont recall those words 

Goodbye, John. You are missed. 

Diane Thayer 
aia ada 

There will be something missing 
on Second Street this spring. It was al- 
ways such a joy to meet and exchange 
pleasantries with a cheerful gentle 
man out for his walk downtown or to 
drive by and catch a smile and a wave 
from John Grant. 

We will miss you, John. 

Leanna Boal 
rt test 

Sometimes the biggest giants 
among us walk softly. Those who 
have the most to say speak in a gentle 
voice. Unquestioned authority does 
not leave them puffed up. When a 
kind heart and brilliant mind come 
together in one person, accompanied 
by personal discipline and devotion 
to all occurrences large and small, we 
find true greatness. We find a treasure. 
John Grant, who died on February 3, 
is Garrett County’s treasure. He leaves 
a void that no one in our world would 
ever try to fill. 

Those of us who knew John in 
recent years see him first and foremost 
as the County Historian. But by the 
time he came home with wife Jeanne 
to serve as an Episcopal clergyman 
and live in a family home on Second 
Street, his life had come a full circle. 


Earlier he had served in World War 
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The funeral of the Rev. John Grant on February 7, 2012. The casket is aboard 
“Old Number One,” driven by members of the Oakland Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment. Note the Garrett County Pipes and Drums Corp leading the procession. 
Photo courtesy of The Republican Newspaper. 


II and established a first career as an 
engineer. But here, as historian, he 
shared his memories of growing up 
in Garrett County, running in its 
woods, playing in its streams, walk- 
ing its streets and going in and out 
of historical houses. He remembered 
Christmas as a child on Second Street; 
and his accounts of people, places 
and events from the past brought 
history alive for everyone—natives, 
newcomers, young and old. He told 
his stories as a friend casually talking 
on the sidewalk or in somebody’s 
living room, in formal presentations 
and in written form. His great legacy 
is found in the articles in the Glade 
Star, and in taped oral histories, 
both of which can be found in our 


local museum. His knowledge of the 
county was vast and deep; his ac- 
counts were personal and filled with 
warmth. His accuracy, attention to 
recall, and descriptions bore such 
clarity that the question arises, Did 
the little boy John, the young person 
John, have a pocketed tape recorder 
growing up in Garrett County? 
Marilyn Regentin 
ial 

In the early 1970s John Grant 
and I were having a conversation. 
He mentioned that he had listened to 
the car radio while he was on a trip. 
The radio had a religious program 
that featured a yelling preacher with 
bad theology. He thought that the air 
waves could do better than that. 
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As we talked a plan began to 
develop. We would contact the lo- 
cal radio station to see if they would 
broadcast a regular program if we 
would supply it. We could prepare 
the programs on St. Paul’s United 
Methodist Church's recording system 
where there were two microphones 
so there would be no delay if both 
of us were to talk. St. Paul’s had the 
then “state of the art” reel-to-reel tape 
recording system. 

After things began to fall into 
place we began to write the scripts. 
The scripts were educational in nature 
but they also presented a call to more 
Christ-like living. 

The programs were produced and 
broadcast on a weekly basis. We soon 
discovered that they were filling a felt 
need. We were gratified by the positive 
comments we received. 


I moved from Oakland in 1976 





and returned when I retired in 1996. 
Our friendship was soon re-estab- 
lished. 

John was already heavily invested 
in local historical work when I joined 
him as a member of the board of the 
Garrett County Historical Society. 
We had occasion to compare notes 
on many little-remembered facts of 
local history. 

When John died he took with 
him a great knowledge of local events. 
We are grateful that at least part of this 
knowledge remains in his writings in 
Glades Star and other publications. 

Rev. Lawrence Sherwood 
Member, Board of Garrett County 
Historical Society 
fa ae 

The members of the Deer Park 
Community Volunteer Fire Depart- 
ment were saddened to hear of the 
passing of Reverend John Grant, who 
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for many years served as our depart- 
ment chaplain. 

John was extremely active in the 
fire department before his retirement. 
In addition to his chaplain duties, 
he participated in our fundraising 
dinners (always ready to fill up your 
coffee cup at our buckwheat suppers), 
fire training drills and usually one of 
the first responders to the fire hall 
when the alarm sounded. Since he 
lived on the grounds of St John’s just 
a short “jog” from the station, John 
had the doors open and trucks started 
when other members arrived. 

He enjoyed getting his hands 
dirty and always maintained a co- 
operative spirit during the calls and 
clean-up of equipment that followed. 
During these times of fellowship, we 
heard about his days flying in B-29s 
during World War II and working 
for the B & O Railroad among other 
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historical events in his life. 

Many times John drove our 
equipment truck to alarms. Always 
with an assured smile on his face 
he would see that it was on scene as 
quickly as possible, even though there 
were times his driving ability was chal- 
lenged by inclement weather. On one 
particular call, the apparatus spun out 
and did a complete 360-degree circle 
on a slippery highway. John brought 
it back under control without striking 
anything and continued to the fire 
scene, smiling and telling his nervous 
passengers, “Wow....ain’t that fun!” 

Garrett County has lost a true 
ambassador with the passing of Rev- 
erend John Grant. He will always be 
fondly remembered by all at the Deer 
Park Community Volunteer Fire 
Department, where he so proudly 
served. 


Terry King 


Museum Visitors 
Lransportation Museum 


August 
September 


October 


65 


Autumn Glory—3,000 (2477 + 523) 
Countries: 
Canada, Germany, Brazil, England, 


Australia, France, Bulgaria 
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Fiddling Around With 
Browning Family 


Fistory 


by Alice Eary 





A 1926 picture from the June 16, 1960, issue of The Republican. All are identi- 





fied as grandsons of Meshach. In the front row are Stephen, Ralph, unidentified 
boy, Edward, John F., Abel, and Thomas. Others are not identified. 


If can be said without exaggera- 
tion that Meshach Browning was 
Maryland’s most famous hunter, and 
almost everyone in Garrett County 
is familiar with stories of his great 
hunting skills, but how many of us 
are aware of a more refined side of 


the Browning family? The purpose of 


this article is not to extol the hunting 
skills of Meshach and his family, but 
to concentrate on another area of 
expertise and entertainment. 

The fact is that this rugged out- 
doors man was a “fair fiddler,” fond 
of singing and dancing. He taught 
all his sons to “fiddle,” and they were 
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known for miles around for their 
musical skills and abilities. Many early 
issues of The Republican as well as The 
Garrett Journal (local newspapers) give 
accounts of family activities which 
included music. Meschach’s sons 
and later his grandsons participated 
in and generally won many fiddling 
contests. Even though none of them 
could read music, some could plan as 
many as 1,000 songs. They brought 
many hours of musical enjoyment to 
the people of the area. 

The following clippings from 
various local newspapers give a pictur- 
esque glimpse into the social life and 
musical expertise of three generations 
of Meshach Browning’s family. 


REMINISCES 
“FOOTPRINTS FROM THE MountTAINS OF 
WESTERN MayLanb” 
BY Wo. Ki_taou ’s Book oF Royat BLUE FoR 
SEPTEMBER (BOOK INFO. NOT READABLE.) 


I cannot refrain from giving an 
imperfect and short sketch of one of 
the most spirited and unique fishing 
outings ever planned in this commu- 
nity. It was a reunion of the immediate 
relatives and friends of the Browning 
family in a week’s fishing and hunting 
expedition on the banks of the wild 
and historic Cheat River. The Brown- 
ings, nine in number, eight grandsons 
and one great-grandson of Meshach 
Browning the pioneer hunter and 
nimrod of Western Maryland (whose 
autobiography, titled, Forty-four years 
of the Life of a Hunter, has a place 
on the choice shelf of the libraries 
of those who are fond of outdoor 
sports), all of whom inherited his love 
of nature, the chase, hunt and camp 
fires, and was never so happy as when 


roaming over field, forest or along the 
streams. It was my privilege to be in 
company with this distinguished au- 
thor and hunter when his photograph 
was taken for the frontispiece of his 
work, and as I listened to some of 
his thrilling narratives of some of his 
desperate hand-to-hand encounters, 
the forty and odd years spent in wil- 
derness of solitude and danger, then 
aged, bent and battered by the storm 
of forty and odd years he reminded 
me of some mighty giant taking a 
rest after the fury of a prolonged and 
desperate battle. 

The morning was bright and 
young when a large two-horse wagon 
was loaded with provision, and six 
covered wagons drawn by twelve 
handsome horses, furnished trans- 
portation for the merry crowd. The 
middle wagon was well arranged with 
seats and rolling curtains, in which 
was the renowned Browning Orches- 
tra, six brothers with their fine violins 
and who started the march by playing 
“Arkansas Traveler.” Six violins in the 
hands of six brothers, as artistic play- 
ers as ever drew a bow. 

It was 1:00 p.m. when the point 
of destination was reached. Here two 
large tents were pitched, one a music 
and assembly hall and a dining room, 
much enjoyed by a hungry but happy 
company. 

After dinner the large covered 
wagons and the smaller tents were 
arranged as sleeping apartments. All 
was now done and the arrangements 
completed for a week’s stay. Soon the 
evening sun began to sink behind the 
gigantic mountains and the evening 
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shadows stretched far and wide along 
the beautiful little valley. The rippling 
waters of the old river seemed to bab- 
ble a welcome that was caught by all. 

For a whole week the camp fires 
burned and every evening around the 
blazing torches and six brothers with 
their violins, from which came the 
sweet music that swelled the breezes 
of the mountain crags and delighted 
the crowds of people that gathered in 
from Rowlesburg, Aurora and the sur- 
rounding country. On Thursday eve- 
ning the crowd was unusually large, 
when it was proposed that a concert 
be given on the water. Accordingly, 
the boats were all filled and rowed to 
the middle of the river and anchored 
and the concert there lasted for an 
hour or more. On Friday evening 
Stephen, John F. and Abel Browning 
were rowed out to the middle of the 
river, where they played “Kelly on 
the Lake,” the pathetic story of the 
history of the piece having been told, 
prepared those seated on the shore for 
its best appreciation, and made it hard 
for them to restrain the tears that were 
wont to flow. 

On Saturday morning the tents 
were folded and the party, like the 
Arabs, “stole silently away.” Resting at 
Armore, the beautiful country home 
of William Browning, the memories 
which cluster around the dead em- 
bers of the camp fires fall over me as 
softly and sweetly as a young girl’s 
first dream of love; with the unceasing 
music of the waters of the Cheat; with 
the mesmeric grandeur and mellow 
splendors enveloping everything, far 
recall the lines of the poet. 


Garrett Journal, Sept. 17, 1903 


BROwNINGS To BROADAST 
From KDKA Saturpay 


“Garrett County’s Premier Fid- 
dlers Will Go To Pittsburgh and Play 
That Night.” 

Sponsored by Messrs. G. A. Fraley 
& Sons, merchants, and by Kerins 
Bros., owners of the Kerins’ Garage 
in Oakland, both of which firms 
have shown considerable enthusiasm 
on KDKA, Pittsburgh. A member of 
the Fraley firm will leave Oakland 
Saturday morning for Pittsburgh, 
accompanied by Messrs. Abel and 
Thomas Browning, old-time fiddlers, 
and John Browning, harpist, who is a 
nephew of the fiddlers, and at 7:30 the 
trio will broadcast their program from 
the Pittsburgh station under direction 
of the management of the Stockmen’s 
Exchange studio in East Pittsburgh. 
The program will be on from the hour 
above stated until ten o'clock. 

In order that many persons in 
Garrett county who do not have radio 
outfits in their homes, several private 
owners have arranged to install their 
sets at central points. Messrs. Kerins’ 
Bros. will have one of their high-class 
outfits at the Hall of the Sunnyside 
Grange, at Feraley’s store and also at 
their place of business on Green street 
in Oakland. 

The Messrs. Browning appeared 
at the Maryland Theatre in Oakland 
on Monday night where they entered 
a contest with the Fiddling Moun- 
taineers of Kentucky and Tennessee 
and in which the local musicians 
were proclaimed easy winners. Abel 
Browning received first prize and 
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Thomas J. Browning second prize. 

These two are the surviving mem- 
bers of a family of six sons of the late 
John L. Browning, each of whom 
were violin players of prominence in 
Garrett county. When all together the 
six brothers would play together and 
produced music so closely in unison 
that it appeared that one great instru- 
ment only was being played. 

They are unable to read a note of 
music but can play any violin num- 
ber upon hearing it executed once. 
It is said of them that once a noted 
German violin professor heard the 
brothers play, he was so impressed 
with their peculiar style of harmon- 
ics that he asked them to allow him 
to learn their execution. The music 
master was invited to visit their big 
and hospitable home where, he said, 
he would remain a few days to learn 
what they knew. His visit lasted four 
months and then the professor said 
that he had accomplished some of 
their peculiar technique. 


The Republican March 18, 1926 


THE BROWNING BROTHERS 
Gave TOWN PRoMINENCE 


“Hundreds of Their Friends In 
Garrett County and Elsewhere De- 
lighted With Program.” 

The Browning Brothers, Messrs. 
Abel and Thomas, seconded by their 
nephew, John Browning, gave Oak- 
land and Garrett county considerable 
publicity on last Saturday night at 
which time their repertoire of violin 
and harp music was broadcasted to 
all points in the eastern United States 
from Station KDKA, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
to which point the party motored 


from Oakland, accompanied by Mr. 
Neil Fraley, on Saturday morning, 
the return to Oakland being made 
Sunday afternoon. 

Hundreds of people in Oakland 
and other hundreds in various parts 
of Garrett county heard the program 
with varying degrees of delight and 
pride that the county produced such 
able fiddlers which drew to the studio 
in Pittsburgh great crowds of the resi- 
dents of that city who went to greet 
the entertainers and to express their 
appreciation. 

From many parts of the country 
letters commending the fiddlers for 
their entertaining numbers have 
been received by them and also at the 
broadcasting station. The Republican 
office is also in receipt of one or two 
notes from friends of the editor as well 
as friends of the Browning brothers. 
The program came in splendidly at all 
points in the county. Several numbers 
were played for especially good friends 
of the performers whose names were 
announced from the studio by the 
director. 

Tuesday afternoon Mayor Fraley, 
who sponsored the entertainment in 
conjunction with Kerins Brothers, 
of Oakland, was in receipt of the 
following letter from the studio in 
Pittsburgh: Mr. L. M. Fraley, Oak- 
land, Md. 

Dear Sir:—In behalf of the Stock- 
man-Farmer officers and personal (as 
spelled), we wish to thank you for 
the excellent feature provided in the 
shape of the entertainment by the 
Browning Brothers and their friends. 
They gave over a wonderful exhibi- 
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tion and it is needless to say that we — one which will take the form of an old 


of the Stockman and KDKA were fiddlers’ contest. 


greatly pleased with these old gentle- Yours very truly, 

men. We hope that sometime in the J. H. WEIR, 

near future ... we may again be able Program Director 

to feature them in a special program, The Republican March 26, 1926 





For Sale 


le AL Le 
Historical Society Museum 







DVD of well over an hour in length 


300+ Antique Automobiles 


$20.00 each 
Includes many scenes in Oakland and at Swallow Falls! 
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A History of One of the Mountain Lake 
Park Chautauqua’s Earliest Families 


Seven Generations... 


And Counting? 


by Katharine L. Smith 


A t the age of nine months I 
ade my first appearance at 
our summer home, The Gables, in 
Mountain Lake Park, Maryland. 
I am reminded of this event 
when I see a picture of my 
mother holding me up on 
the water-glazed rocks at 
Swallow Falls. I can never 
claim to have been born 
in Garrett County as my 
roots are founded in West 
Virginia. However, Garrett 
County, set uniquely atop 
the mountain plateau in 
the Appalachian portion of 
Maryland and rich in the Ap- 
palachian culture, welcomed 
me every summer. My good for- 
tune came in 1974 when my hus- 
band, Manning Smith, was called to 
serve St. Matthew's Episcopal Church 
in Oakland. With our two daughters, 
we moved to Oakland and four years 
later into the family summer house 
in Mountain Lake Park. Over the 
years what once was a summer cottage 
became our year-round home. 
Naturally I don’t remember my 
inaugural visit to the area but as I grew 
older and each Memorial Day ap- 


proached, the excitement grew for me 











First Generation. Elijah James (E.J.) 
Stone. 

and my sister, Barbara, as we looked 
forward to our first trip of the summer 
to The Gables. We traveled via Route 
40 as our ancestors had done from 
Wheeling to Keyser’s Ridge and then 
turned south to “the Park.” Along the 
way, my mother would point out the 
stops that were made when it took a 
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week by horse and carriage to arrive 
at The Gables as told to her by her 
grandfather. We would see the water- 
ing trough halfway up Uniontown 
mountain, the Stone House and 
Tavern, and other preserved spots on 
Route 40, most of which can be seen 
historically presented at Nemacolin 
Woodlands Resort on the National 
Highway. Throughout my formative 
years, the excitement and anticipation 
of being in Mountain Lake Park has 
never waned. 

A cornerstone was set in the 
ground of Mountain Lake Park by 
my ancestor, Elijah James Stone, who 
came here from the Ohio River city 
of Wheeling, WV, in the early 1880s. 
His descendants have been traveling 
to this mountaintop via horse and 
carriage, train, or car for the last one 


Elizabeth Thomas Stone (E.J. Stone’s wife). 


hundred and thirty years. During 
the latter part of the 19th century, 
trains were the choice of fast, long 
distance travel. Hotels sprung up 
luring visitors to ride the trains 
and visit the United States by rail. 
Along with hotels a new reason 
to travel came with the Chau- 
tauqua movement. Summertime 
Chautauquas, both secular and 
religious, could be found near sea- 
sides or lakes as well as in the cool 
mountains. As a religious leader in 
Wheeling, Elijah Stone became an 
enthusiastic supporter of the new 
Chautauqua being established in 
Mountain Lake Park, MD. Thus 
began the legacy bequeathed by 
my great-great-grandfather and a 





gift I continue to treasure. 

Elijah James (E.J.) Stone, my 
great-great-grandfather, pioneered 
his way in the late 1830s at the age 
of nine from Massachusetts to the 
Ohio River area. Along the way he 
earned his training as a teacher and 
later schooled in ministry. Eventually 
settling in Wheeling, he boated coal 
down the Ohio River with his broth- 
er-in-law, J. C. Thomas. In 1847, the 
two men opened a dry goods store 
originally named the Bee Hive and 
later renamed as Stone and Thomas. 
Two of E.J.’s sons, Edward Llewellyn 
and Wilbur Ebenezer, continued in 
their father’s business as did some of 
their heirs until its closing in 1998. 

As a member of the Methodist 
church, E.J. Stone bestowed upon 
his family a strong religious founda- 
tion. History records describe him 
with “active and tireless labors in the 
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Second generation: Edward Llewellyn Stone and 


Elizabeth (Bess) Elson Stone. 


name of Christianity.” As a successful 
merchant, large property owner, and 
community politician, he oversaw 
the construction of a considerable 
number of buildings, including two 
churches. 

The Chautauqua Institution was 
organized by two men, a Method- 
ist minister and a businessman on 
the shores of Chautauqua Lake in 
New York in the year 1874. In time, 
Chautauquas grew in popularity and 
evolved into educational events which 
included outdoor summer schools for 
Sunday school teachers. Christian 
instruction, preaching, and worship 
were a strong part of the Chautauqua 


experience. Although the Chautauqua 


movement was founded by 
Methodists, nondenomina- 
tionalism was a Chautauqua 
principle from the begin- 
ning. The educational sum- 
mer camp format proved to 
be a popular choice for fami- 
lies and was widely copied. 
During this heyday of 
the Chautauqua movement, 
Mountain Lake Park was 
established. In 1884, E.]. 
Stone built The Stone Cot- 
tage. A covenant had to be 
signed, we were told, which 
included strict adherence to 
no “vices”—no smoking, no 
alcohol, no dancing, no card 
playing, and more. Having 
grown up in the 50s and 60s 
long after the Chautauqua 





days, as children we loved 
to hear the saying “If you 
want to sin, go to Loch 
Lynn; but for Jesus sake, 
come to Mountain Lake.” E.J. and 
his wife, Elizabeth C. Thomas Stone, 
had seven surviving children and 
of those, four maintained summer 
homes in Mountain Lake Park, one 
of which is The Gables. The season 
to arrive began the end of May and 
closed by early September. My great- 
grandfather, Edward Llewellyn Stone, 
a member of the second generation to 
travel to Mountain Lake Park, and his 
wife, Elizabeth Elson Stone (Bess), 
continued the family’s attachment to 
a summer in the mountains. 

Called Lew by some but Bapa 
to my mother, my great-grandfather 


Stone purchased The Gables in 1911. 
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In chair: my great-great grandmother, Elisabeth Thomas Stone (1824 - 1910), 





wife of E.J. Stone and granddaughter of Betty Zane. Standing behind Elisabeth 
Stone is her daughter, Anna Persis Stone, my great-grandfather’s sister. This 
picture is taken on the steps and in front of The Deaconess Home (H Street). 


The cottage sat diagonally across 
the street from The Stone Cottage 
which had been inherited by older 
sisters. Near the house stood a car- 
riage house which served as the wash 
house and had the two-seater. After 
being remodeled in the 1950s and 
named The Haunt, the small building 
became a guest house. Carriage houses 
were important to those who came by 
such conveyance. While the horses 
could be pastured during the summer 
months, the carriages needed protec- 
tion from the elements. Smaller than 
The Stone Cottage, The Gables and 
its surrounding property consisted of 
many more lots. A picture provided 
by the ancestors of our neighboring 
Haynes family shows the expanse 
of the lawn overlooking the railroad 
tracks with ladies attending a garden 
party and identified as hosted by the 


Stones. 

Stories recounting traveling con- 
ditions to Mountain Lake Park 
became regular fare for me as a child 
from my grandmother’s cousins, 
Aunt Blanche and Aunt Nell Davis, 
inheritors and caretakers of The 
Stone Cottage. Katherine Stone 
Gibbs, my grandmother and a third 
generation ancestor, had died in the 
1918-1919 flu epidemic. I considered 
myself blessed to have had these two 
wonderful storytellers as the closest 
grandmother-like relatives on the 
Stone side of my family. 

These spinster sisters had similar 
challenges traveling in their youthful 
days from Jamestown, NY, as did my 
family traveling from Wheeling when 
coming to Mountain Lake Park. Two 
horses and a carriage were the initial 
conveyance. Aunt Blanche would say 
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he may have wed! 

They may never have 
married but during the 
summers months they were 
surrounded by their great 
nieces, nephews, younger 
generational cousins, and 
neighborhood children. Of- 
ten when my parents re- 
turned to Wheeling, I would 
stay with Aunt Blanche and 
Aunt Nell until my parents 
returned. Each summer, my 
third cousins would visit 
from Connecticut, some of 
whom I am in contact with 
today. Whether I was staying 
with my aunts or at The Ga- 
bles, my sister, other “sum- 
mer kids” or cousins, and 
I would absorb the “Park”: 
soaring on a grand rope 
swing in our backyard; wav- 
ing at the engineers as trains 
sped by; walking to Gregory’s 


Stand or Martin’s for a soda 


Third generation: Joseph Shewell Gibbs and pop; riding our bikes freely 


Katherine Stone Gibbs around 1915. 


to us, “After we got here, we couldn't 
ride the horses for a week. They had 
to rest.” But once the week of rest had 
ended, my aunts would mount their 
horses and venture about the county 
and nearby West Virginia. A favorite 
outing found them packing a lunch 
and riding horseback to Dolly Sods 
for a picnic. Aunt Blanche and Aunt 
Nell Davis never married. The story 
has been passed down that they loved 
the same man who died in WWI and 


the mystery remains as to which aunt 





Fifth generation. Katharine Squibb 
Smith playing in the backyard. Train 
tracks are in the background. 
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Stone & Thomas Department Store, Wheeling, W. 
Va. Postcard: Made in Germany. A. C. Bosselman 
& Co., New York, (1910s). 


around the streets; playing cards, 
creating new games, or a round of 
mahjong at the Stone Cottage; and, if 
lucky, pulling taffy in the old kitchen 
with Aunt Nell and Aunt Blanche. 
Porches provided space for more 
passive activities. We learned from the 
generations before us the art of relax- 
ing on the porch—reading, gentle 
motions on the swings, conversations 
with a parent, sibling, or friend, and 
sometimes experiencing the sights and 
sounds of a summer thunderstorm. 
We learned the art of the 5 o'clock 
happy hour but most of all, for me, I 
learned the neighborhood connection 
made by a wave and “how are you?” 
spoken to those walking by. In return, 
when riding my bike or strolling 


about the streets, I would 
receive a reciprocal hand 
wave and hello from the 
porch. And most often it 
was from the porch that 
we ran to the backyard 
when the distant sound of 
the train whistle blared its 
warning. 

Trains played a large 
role in our family from the 
time of E.J. Stone to today. 
As an avid equestrian dur- 
ing my childhood, I would 
always imagine my ances- 
tors’ arrival by carriage and 
two sturdy horses at the 
beginning of the summer 
season. After my relatives 
arrived, if anyone needed 
to return to Wheeling, 


they were fortunate to be 





Picture of fourth generation Margie 
Gibbs Squibb, standing on the run- 
ning board. 
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The Stone Cottage. 


on the main line of the B&O Railroad from Mountain Lake Park to Wheel- 
which allowed them easy passage ing through Grafton and Fairmont, 





Camp Meeting Assembly Hall. 
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The Gables, post 1998, with gazebo. 


West Virginia. As children we would 
ride our bikes down past the tennis 
courts to get mail at the station and 
our family would greet visitors when 
they arrived by train. 

Sounds echo in the Park. Not 
only did we hear the whistle of the 
trains but, in the summer, we heard 
the church bell toll from the As- 
sembly Hall at the Campgrounds 
in Chautauqua Park announcing a 
religious event. During the middle 
part of each summer in the 50s and 
60s, we saw our neighborhood swell 
for a couple of weeks with visitors who 
were attending the Camp Meeting 
three blocks from our house. While 
no longer a Chautauqua setting, 
a Christian denomination owned 
and ran the summer camp with 
daily religious lessons and melodious 
hymns drifting over our homes in the 
evenings. Camp meetings continued 
into the latter part of the 20th century 


and the building is today owned by a 
Christian denomination. 

The Camp Meeting property up 
the street from our house sat on what 
we, as kids, called “sacred grounds.” 
My ancestors had participated in the 
religious Chautauqua movement 
which provided education, culture, 
and entertainment. Lectures and 
services dominated the Chautauqua 
programs at the Assembly Hall while 
reform speeches and inspirational 
talks of religious themes drew large 
crowds at the Bashford Amphitheater. 
These kinds of programs began to 
diminish during the second and third 
decades of the 1900s. In time, other 
entertainment and educational op- 
portunities, such as radio and movies, 
began to arrive in American towns to 
compete with Chautauqua lectures. 
With the advent of television and 
the automobile, people could now 
watch or travel to cultural events pre- 
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Manning Smith with Katharine Llewellyn Squibb Smith, fifth generation. Court- 
ney Smith Edman, sixth generation. Ashley Smith Christie, sixth generation. 


viously available only in urban areas 
and the Chautauqua Movement lost 
popularity. 

By the mid 1900s, The Gables 
had passed to the fourth generation 
which included my mother, Margie 
Gibbs Squibb. Reared by her grand- 
parents, she traveled frequently to The 
Gables. Boating and swimming at 
the lakes and playing croquet on the 
lawns of private homes were popular 
activities as well as the all-important 
social events. In 1932, a summer 
paper, The Week-End Scandalizer, 
“Half the Price—Double The News” 
had changed by 1935 to The Weak- 
End Scandalizer, “printed for fun, no 
profit”. The news provided the mood 
of the jovial summer atmosphere and 
allowed everyone to know the where 
and what of the summer residents on 


a weekly basis. As stated in one of two 
copies I have, “People buy this paper 
to see if their name is in print.” 
Tennis at the courts of the Moun- 
tain Lake Park Tennis Club has cap- 
tured the attention of more members 
of my family for all seven generations. 
Red clay at these tennis courts drew 
players into competition as early as 
the late 1800s. My family continues to 
participate in the organization of the 
Western Maryland Championships, 
which celebrated its 90th anniversary 
during the summer of 2011. This 
major event began in the early part of 
the 1900s and members of each gen- 
eration have volunteered or competed 
throughout the nine decades. 
“Tennis week” became notorious 
for not only the high quality of tennis 
play but also for the highly anticipated 
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social events planned for the evenings. 
As budding teenagers, my sister and I 
were banned from being present for 
the PG-13 event but eventually were 
deemed old enough to attend. At the 
conclusion of the tennis event, a “big 
band” dance at the Mountain Lake 
Park Hotel, and later at various venues 
in Oakland or at Deep Creek Lake, 
enticed non-tennis local couples as 
well as the competitors. Many of the 
energetic after-hours activities today 
have moved to Deep Creek Lake 
while the daytime tennis competition 
remains strongly grounded in Moun- 
tain Lake Park. 

Driving to The Gables in the 
summer, my sister and I, two of the 
fifth generation members of the fam- 
ily, found the trip long and hot in 
the 50s until we got to the top of 
Uniontown Mountain. The end of the 
four to five hour trip began at the ice 
house just past Deep Creek Lake. My 
mother was what we called a “Coca- 
holic” — she always traveled with a 
Coke, a glass, and an ice bucket. At 
The Gables we had a “Coca-Cola 
cooler” for the ice and we learned 
to chip the block of ice with the ice 
pick that still resides at The Gables 
as a cake tester! As we drove through 
Oakland we stopped at Browning’s 
grocery store on Third Street, fol- 
lowed by the old Farmers’ Market on 
the original Rt. 135, and finally up 
the hill and around the corner. My 
sister and I jumped up and down in 
the back seat in sheer excitement as 
we rounded that corner and knew The 
Gables sat at the end of the street. No 
street signs were in place in the 50’s 


and no stop signs deterred us from 
our arrival. Today we now we live at 
the corner of Oak and G Streets and 
stop signs seem placed more for pe- 
destrians walking and children biking. 

Martin's store (today The Win- 
ner’s Circle) in Mountain Lake made 
regular delivery of ice as well as food 
items that we crammed into the tiny 
icebox in the kitchen. While Mother 
may have been busy with the house- 
hold needs and my father laying a 
dotted line of peanuts in the grass to 
lure the gray squirrels, my sister and | 
would begin exploring the neighbor- 
hood on our bikes or walking. One 
summer before I became geographi- 
cally adept with the streets in Moun- 
tain Lake, I took my sister, younger 
cousins and children of my parents 
friends for a walk. When some of the 
little ones wanted to return, I was not 
sure where I was. Some of the kids 
began crying. A man at the house in 
front of which we stood came to ask 
if he could help. I admitted I was lost 
and told him the name of our house, 
after which he guided us in the direc- 
tion to return to our parents. As I got 
older I learned my way around the 
Park by the names of the houses and 
the colors of their shutters. 

One of the houses my sister and 
I and other friends had to pass to go 
to Gregory’s Stand for a soda had a 
wooden planked sidewalk from the 
porch to the street. Grey unpainted 
boards framing the house led our 
imaginations to believe someone very 
old must be living in the house. One 
day walking past the house, we saw 
what, to us, was indeed a very old 
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woman with a broom. She gradually 
made her way to the street, sweeping 
all the boards. We stood staring. Our 
imaginations now included a witch 
living in the old unpainted house. 
She smiled and said hello. We ran. 
Later in the summer after numer- 
ous trips past the house, “the witch” 
invited us in for milk and cookies. 
Curiosity prevailed and with hesitant 
steps we walked the planked pathway 
onto the porch and through the front 
door. Our imaginations burst like 
bubbles when we discovered there 
was no oven into which we would 
be thrown but a table full of yummy 
cookies. She was not a witch but 
always a good friend to the neighbor- 
hood children! 

No witches today to provide 
treats but I do remember when my 
children were quite young, we would 
hear the sounds of the Good Humor 
truck in the distance. They and other 
neighborhood children would race 
inside to get a dime or a quarter for 
a treat that could easily be in our 
freezer; but only the Good Humor 
treat would do! 

With no television, no comput- 
ers, no Wii, no electronic devices— 
just a radio with one country music 
station, WMSG, and an old record 
player and old records—we created 
our own entertainment. We would 
go to a movie at the outdoor theater 
near Deep Creek Lake or attend the 
small theater in Oakland followed by 
a famous milkshake at Englander’s. 
A fond memory of mine was seeing 
Gone with the Wind for 50 cents in- 
stead of the two dollars being charged 


at home in Wheeling. 

Families came to the Park for the 
summer from many places including 
Baltimore, Hagerstown, Chicago, 
West Virginia, and New York. One 
summer we met Jonas Salk, his wife, 
and two sons visiting from Penn- 
sylvania at a tennis party, the Corn 
Roast, an event as famous as the ten- 
nis tournament. We looked forward 
to seeing the local families who lived 
in Mountain Lake Park sometimes 
wishing we could stay with them 
year- round. Special occasions hap- 
pened when my sister and I could 
each invite a friend from home to be 
our guests. 

Canoeing, swimming, and hik- 
ing at Herrington Manor, picnics at 
Swallow Falls, plays at the Blue Barn 
Theater on Beckman’s Peninsula, rid- 
ing in my uncle’s boat to swim near 
the dam, getting eggs from the Yoders 
and quilts from the Lichty sisters in 
Pleasant Valley, horseback-riding at 
Glotfelty’s, tennis on the clay courts, 
Sunday dinner at the Mountain Lake 
Park Hotel—these activities enriched 
my childhood and etched permanent 
memories of summer in the Park and 
Garrett County. Many of these activi- 
ties continue in the county along with 
a host of new activities—a variety of 
theatrical and musical entertainment, 
museums, the Discovery Center, 
arcades at the lake, farms to visit, 
sporting events, boat rides, numerous 
restaurants, and many choices that 
the Visitors Center offers to today’s 
tourists who travel to this plateau. 

A sixth generation of my fam- 


ily grew up in “this old house.” My 
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husband, Manning, and I watched 
our two daughters grow and mature 
in this rural-rich county. As a physi- 
cal therapist and a reading special- 
ist, their lives were enriched by the 
dedicated teachers and members of 
this community. They have their 
own story. My sister, Barbara (a gene- 
alogist who provided some pictures), 
and her husband, Fred Chesley, have 
built a house next door on the fam- 
ily property. She has her stories and 
memories. We compare tales and 
reminisce. 

Today, the seventh generation 
visits from Massachusetts and eastern 
Pennsylvania. Our five grandchildren 





bring with them their own talents 
and interests—horseback riding, 
exploring, planting native plants and 
chasing butterflies, collecting bugs, 
making summer snowflakes, skiing, 
and establishing traditions of their 
own while freely roaming The Gables 
property. Three generations come for 
The Gables Gathering each summer. 
When a train whistle announces its 
approach, I delight in watching this 
seventh generation run to a window 
to count the number of cars or run 
outside to wave at the engineer just 
as the past generations have done. 

The Gables is theirs to create 
memories. 


Seventh generation at The Gables Gathering, taking a popsicle break while 
watching a train go by—2010. 
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MARSH BMOUNTAIN SLOPES 
SAPETY REGULATIONS 
ERE SIRE MARKS 
SK? URBER CONTROL 
see 





Photos are gifts to the new Garrett County Museum of Transportation, from 
Karen Myers and Martin Heise. 
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Altamont Farm 
Owned and Operated by Col. Geo. 






BPS 


Truesdell, of Washington, D.C. 


Handwritten on the back of this photo: “Robert Thrasher holding $500.00 sheep 


from Truesdell Farm at Chicago at International Live Stock Exposition while it 


is being auctioned off. 1908. 


Editors Note: This article is re- 
printed from The Hardware Bulletin, 
distributed by J.M. Davis & Sons, 
Oakland, Md., in 1906. The Bulletin 
was a gift to the GCHS by Muriel 
Robinson Franc. 

he above cut will suggest an 

industry which is proving to 
be quite profitable in this county, 
and which we believe is destined to 
become perhaps the leading industry. 
No one in the County perhaps has 
done or is doing so much to develop 
the sheep growing industry in this 
section as is Col. Geo. Truesdell, who 
owns 1500 acres of fine mountain 
land just east of Deer Park. 


The senior member of this firm in 
company with Rev. J. B. Workman, 
recently visited this noted farm and 
spent a few hours with Col. Truesdell, 
Manager W. H. Chadderton and 
Chief Shepherd Hugh Calderwood, 
from whom we received the most 
courteous treatment. 

We found the private roads of Al- 
tamont Springs farm, of which there 
are 4 miles, in excellent condition 
and the view from Truesdell Heights, 
which has an altitude of 3,000 feet, is 
simply superb, 

Altamont Springs from which 
the entire farm is supplied with the 
purest mountain water, is situated on 
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‘From Report of Prof, W. P. MASON, Chemist. 
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Altamont Springs bottle label. 


this farm and is surrounded by a large 
body of virgin forest. This pure spring 
water has already come into notice 
in Washington, D. C., where large 
quantities of it is shipped from time to 
time. At present a large bottling plant 
is being erected and in the near future 
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larger quantities of this pure water will 
be put upon the market. 

Sheep growing however is the 
primary industry here and the fa- 
mous Rambouillet sheep, imported 
originally from France, is the specialty. 
The accompanying cuts will give but 





Rambouillet lambs raised on Altamont Farm. 
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a faint idea of the beauty of these 
sheep. The famous buck “Altamont” 
tips the scales at 270 pounds and 
his fleece the past spring weighed 
exactly 33 pounds. These sheep have 
been on exhibition at various sheep 
fairs and have always won leading 


prizes, including first prize at the St. 
Louis Exposition. In addition to the 
Rambouillet considerable attention 
is given to the breeding of other im- 
ported sheep such as the Black-Faced 
Scotch sheep and the Border Leister 
sheep. There is at present over 400 


, 
| 
| 
: 
| 
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sheep on this farm. 

About 500 acres of this land is 
improved and in cultivation, and 
great care and skill is used in the 
management of the farming as well 
as in the growing of the sheep. Each 
field is numbered and the crop or 
crops best suited to the soil of that 
field are produced there, and the 
fertilizer used on any particular 
field is determined by the nature 
and needs of the soil and the crop 
to be produced. An accurate ac- 
count is kept with each field as 
to expenditure for fertilizer, seed 
and labor bestowed also as to crop 
produced and value of the same. 
Every load of hay grain or any other 
product is weighed as it comes into 
the barn. 

Cabbage and rutabagas are used 
largely as feed for the sheep—about a 
ton and a half of these being fed daily 





Altamont Springs bottling work, Truesdell Heights, Deer Park. 


through the winter season. Immense 
cellars are arranged under the barn for 
storing these vegetables. 

This farm is thoroughly equipped 
with all the latest modern machinery, 
so that all the feed is produced and 
prepared on the farm. 

The past season two splendid 
crops were taken from one field, one 
a heavy crop of crimson clover, cut 
about the 15th of June, the other a 
large yield of cabbage. 

Col. Truesdell has already dem- 
onstrated the fact that in order to 
successful farming scientific methods 
must be used and care and judgment 
as well as system. 

This great enterprise is but in its 
infancy, it having been but 9 years 
since it was begun, but it has already 
done much for this section and 
doubtless we could say “It is better 
further on. “ 
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Donations 


November 11, 2011 - February 17, 2012 


General donations: 


Paul and Elaine Hoye 
Melody S. Swauger 
R. Hee and Dolores M. 


Andrew 
Ember James Barrick 
Strubin Family Foundation 


Henry C. Barry and Terrie A. 
Fielden-Barry 


Joseph DiSimone 

T. Grant and Jackie Callery 

Beverly Railey Robinson 

Daniel E. Offutt 

Wayne and Judy Wilt 

Team One—on behalf of 
Wayne and Judy Wilt 


Transportation Museum: 


John Culp and Roberta 


Swank 
Ethel Rae Snyder 


Jeanette Close 


Donations 
in memory or honor: 


Thomas and Diane Jones—In 
memory of Judge Lewis R. 
Jones 

Thomas and Diane Jones—In 
honor of Mary V. Jones 

Martha DeBerry—In honor 
of Bob and Leanna Boal 

Lawrence Cosner—In 
memory of Kirk Cosner 

Bob and Leanna Boal—In 
memory of Wilma F. 


Paugh 
Jacquelyn Shirer—In memory 
of Beth and Bill Shirer 


(Transportation) 


Ralph and Jennie Totten—In 
honor of Larry Waldron 
(Transportation) 


Robert Lohr—2 pictures in 
memory of Lawrence M. 
Fraley (Transportation) 


Martha DeBerry—In memory 
of John Grant 


Robert and Leanna Boal—In 
memory of John Grant 


Don and Eleanor Callis—In 


memory of John Grant 


Pat Mullinix and Bud Peed— 


In memory of John Grant 


Maxine Broadwater—In 
memory of John Grant 


George J. Ferguson—In 
memory of John Grant 


Arthur and Betty Naylor—In 
memory of John Grant 


Sharon R. Grant—lIn 


memory of John Grant 


Ed and Mary Ann Brislin—In 


memory of John Grant 


Robert and Susannah Kurtz— 
In memory of John Grant 


Donna and Wayne Callis—In 
memory of John Grant 

Marilyn J. Filemyr—In 
memory of John Grant 


Mary Ann Crawford—In 
memory of John Grant 


Jean J. Beard—In memory of 


John Grant 
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Accessions 
November 11, 2011 - February 17, 2012 
Model of ocean-going tugboat................. Gift of Capt. “Heck” Heckert 


5 Vintage lug wrenches, 1928 B&O Railroad time tables, 1928 road 
map, bicycle tube repair kit, tin of assorted automobile cotter 


STAG adede. eae or San cemeteries ea eee Gift of Ascanio Boccuti 
SICTMELUITIERCCRALT Savi Laren re eeeemenn a muna mere eny, Gift of Dave Sisler 
| Photo CDs of the Glidden Tour Fall 2011 ............... Gift of Dick Bolt 
Crazy Patch Quilt made of feed sack 
TITALG RIAL, Metres Proms Bip Ms On eee a, Gift of Mrs. Ernest Schrock 
Boreerncrtcomoeccncy dee Ope S Panne: 
Onis eral WA Diaiiveinen) xan teen en Gift of Ken DeWitt 
: Bottles, photo CDs of Oakland, handwriting 
GHafte OL in Derse: pent etn an Gift of Susan W. Duggan 
Oakland Centennial History with flash drive............ Gift of Jim Richter 


Book: Maryland: Time Exposures, postcards of McHenry 
and McHenry Cove at Deep Creek Lake........ Gift of Kevin Callis 


Information on Old Stone House 


A DIOOK SIC meen ee eter, Gift of George Ferguson 
Memorabilia on Photography by Jay Dee....... Gift of John D. Watkins 


Newspaper articles on Einstein’s visits to 


eel Oped AbAl ys ayia an ree ee Gift of Ted Rissell 
WWII vintage toy automobiles .............. Gift of Bob and Leanna Boal 
Bocksonrcatlyioasustatlolises, sree. tess. Gift of Robert Heginbotham 


5 WWII military patches, pamphlet on John Wilkes Booth, 
blackboard/bulletin board on easel................ Gift of Paul Shogren 
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OVED photo of Eugene and James Helbig on 
Fire Engine 710i. ee 2 meres Gift of Gene and Cathy Helbig 


Sisinalnandimnaucawaca Lawless es eete amen Gift of Troy Gnegy 


Toy Bausch and Lomb truck, trumpet, roller skates, grain scoop, 
information from Kray Coal Company, artifacts from R & D 
Coal Company, front wheel alignment for 1920s automobile, 
Bausch and Lomb memorabilia, pen knife, booklets on boats 
used on Deep Creek Lake, drafting tools, photos of Truesdale 
Heights, megaphone.......... Gift of Rich and Mary Lou Rohrbaugh 


Memorabilia from Bausch and Lomb, information from Georges 
Creek and Cumberland Railroad Company, forestry and 
lumbering tools, Algonquin Indian Tribe portage basket, 
SUGVeVINscqUi piel tetas ten rene Gift of Carl and Ann Rebele 


1902 cast metal bank from 
BirstNationaleban kage eee Gift of Bob and Susannah Kurtz 


Genealogy books on Susannah Friend-House.... Gift of Pat Thompson 
@aklandopolyecamcpmeee. cece earns tee ee Gift of Bill Grant 


Texaco service station bulk motor oil tank and pump, 
service station attendant jacket, Texaco 5 gallon 


MOLOU OL CAN te ee Gift of Robert and Betty Hoye 
1960s Garrett County Agriculture Fair premium 

books'andipostcrs eee ee were Gift of Robert L. Paugh 
Numbered print of the “Gloucester 

Fishermanweeervt eee a ee Gift of Robert Dana Paul 
IG photostofRodalodocem tet Gift of Terry and Kathy Helbig 
Booklets: “Dreams” and “Christmas in the 

CF00diG) diay ci sence, ceive ne eee ene Gift of Joan Browning 
Printiof Monte Vistathomen sa nee Gift of Deloris Murphy 


2 plesscd Dapetiialicse see tt ste ae ene Gift of Marilyn Thanos 
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| WWII gasoline ration card, S-2 booklet, 1940 newspaper article 


listing GC registrants in Selective Service, 1950 stock offering 
Circular toi) Oclwl aN lniaas\ UO. Ee a eet Anonymous gift 


Color photos of the Turkey Neck Queen....... Gift of Charles McIntire 


Iot oO SCHOOMDUSUULIVels Want ttt ern Gift of James Barrick 


Large assortment of blacksmith tools, vise, 


DIO WER ae ar We PR ant So es AG Gift of Linda White 


Watercolor picture of Blue Barn 


Niheatere eee eet ees Gift of Kathie and Manning Smith 


1906 “Hardware Bulletin” from J. M. Davis and Sons, 
booklet on Jones Raid, and a “Song of the Oaks” 


BOOKIEGH ctaeeht peor ink a pot Oe nee Gift of Muriel R. Franc 
Paiterd ele Biaog Bia hlnete CY pekaes ey oe eae eee Gift of Ed King 
Gladding Hedlund aquaplane ................ Gift of Charles W. Buffington 


ey) 


Sign from Johnny's Bait House, 4 Maryland Senate license plates, 
Dixon Motor Co. dealer logo plate, plate with picture of Mt. 
Lake Amphitheater, plate with picture of Garrett County 
OIELLOUSCE tt tee ese, Gift of John and Elaine Marple 


- Books: Memories of Buggy Days, Yesterdays Trucks, 


and Antique Wood Stoves: Artistry in 
LOT SE. I ee: Gift of Hopwood and Karen Wooddell 


_ Advertising booklets from Gnomewood, WWII duffel bag, 


picture of an aerial view of Oakland.... Gift of Lawrence Sherwood 


_ Large group of photos, brochures and other memorabilia 


from original Wisp Ski Lodge on Marsh 
Mountaineer sete Gifts from Martin Heise and Karen Myers 


_ Scrip from D. E. Offutt and Sons 


INierCHanCisede een eee ek cae Gift of Barbara Wread 


Record book of 1892 taxes owed to Oakland... Gift of Julia Livingston 
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2 pair of very old wooden skis ..........21-.7-2.08.. Gift of Theodore Frantz 
Carved wooden frame with print of Woodworth’s 

HO TSCA ae Re Ee, rere eee eae Gift of Cosette Harman 
Picture of 100th anniversary of 

Abraham la Wilsonptarni lyaen veneers: eters Gift of Leonard Biggs 
Original lift chair from Marsh Mountain Ski Lodge 

(Wisp) ees Sites eee wate rere Loan from Karen Myers 
BoOkiaWe Heat Oipe ete re ee ee Gift of Andrew Burrell 


Copies of photos of the William James 
Hotel ce ee ae Originals loaned by Dan Ingram 


Copies of photos of “Skeeter” Bowman, Thayer's Barn, 
and other Deep Creek Lake 
ATCAS Senet ee ree Originals loaned by Charles “Skeeter” Bowman 


Photos of interior and exterior of Deep Creek 


Etats Fee iis Get NS m eoeis, SAND ls) Gift of Charles “Skeeter” Bowman 


Large collection of slides, photos, and postcards of 
Garrett County area taken by R.W. Morrow 
ee hp Gift of Dale Morrow, Dianne Avona, and William Morrow 


Wants List 


Photos of old Garrett County blacksmith shops 
Bellows for blacksmith shop 
Old tin vent for a blacksmith’s forge 


Unusual blacksmithing tools 


Old wooden skis that can be used in creating hat/coat 


racks for museums 





Application for 
Membership 


Garrett County Historical Society, Inc. 





Membership fee is $20 per year, single member or 


joint members (husband and wife). 
Lifetime membership is $250.00 per person. 


Members receive the four issues of 
The Glades Star yearly. 
Husband and wife, as joint members, receive only 
one copy of each of the four issues. 


All memberships are on a yearly basis. 


Surprise a friend or loved one with a gift! 


| Applicaton for Membership—Garrett County Historical Society, Inc. ; 
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Early mountain fiddle and bow from the Garrett County Museum 
collection. Gift of Mary Virginia Jones. 
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Fighting Forest Fires in Maryland 


See story page 199. 
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The Garrett County Historical 
Society Salutes 100 Years of 
Fighting Forest Fires in Maryland 


by William Offutt Johnson 
With valuable contributions from the Maryland Forest Service, 
Will Williams, Education Specialist, Retired, and Monte Mitch- 
ell, State Forest Fire Supervisor. Technical Assistance provided by 
Francis “Champ” Zumbrun and Joan Johnson 


Editor’ Note: This article 
continues the one on for- 
est fires that began in 
the September 2011 
issue of the Glades 
Star, which, for the 
sake of continunity, 
we commend to your 
rereading. Written by 
William Offutt John- 


son and others, the entire 












under the State Board of 
Natural Resources. 


Under the three 


agencies men- 


tioned above, be- 
tween 1906 and 
1970, a dynamic 
foundation was 
laid for forestry 
and state park pro- 
grams, and the evo- 


lution of Maryland's 


trilogy celebrating 100 Firstlogo of the Maryland State forest fire control 


years of forestery and 
state parks in Mary- 
land. Part 1, “Con- 
serving Forests,” appeared in the June 
2006 issue of the Glades Star; Part 2, 
“Evolution of State Parks,” appeared in 
the September 2006 issue. 

The Maryland Forestry and State 
Park enabling legislation authorized 
the creation of the "State Board of 


Forestry" which operated from 1906 
~ to 1923. Governor Albert C. Ritchie's 


streamlining of state government in 


1923 transferred the State Board of 
Forestry to the University of Mary- 
land where it remained until 1941 
when the Department of Forests 
and Parks was established and placed 


Board of Forestry was used in 
early publications. 


programs were car- 
ried out as follows: 

MaryLanp's First Forest WaRDENS... 
Because of Mr. Besley's meager 
budget, $2,000 annually, he needed 
dedicated volunteers to fight fires 
and carry his message to the public. 
His continuous horse and buggy 
travels around the state to prepare a 
comprehensive forest inventory (the 
first such study produced by any state 
in the U.S.) put him in contact with 
prominent local community leaders 
who were impressed with him and in- 
terested in advancing his program for 
the good of the State. It was these men 
to whom Besley appealed to their civic 
duty and recommended their names 
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1916—Forest Warden’s Conference—Garrett County Courthouse. Straight 
across, left to right: Clyde Carlton Sines, Fred W. Besley, George W. Tichinel, 
W.A. Reams, Wm. H. Barnard, Michael Tasker, Abraham Lincoln Sines, Peter F. 
Michael, J. Harrison Sines, Alexander Bittinger, Mavy T. Mellott, F.F. Myers, William 
A. Michael, and John T. O’Brien. Note: A.L. Sines is holding a “back fire torch” 
and he is wearing a cow skin coat made from a cow he butchered. 


to the Governor to be commissioned 
as Forest Wardens. 

When the Forestry Act was 
amended in 1910, it gave wardens the 
powers of constables so far as arresting 
and prosecuting persons for all viola- 
tions of any of the forest laws or of 
the laws, rules, or regulations enacted 
or to be enacted for the protection of 
the State forestry reservations. Soon 
300 such dedicated and upstanding 
citizens were appointed as Forest War- 
dens statewide. Most of their work 
was volunteer; however, Maryland's 
first Forestry Act provided the Forest 
Wardens a small compensation of 
$20 per year for services rendered and 
expenses incurred during the execu- 
tion of their duties. In addition, each 
Forest Warden received $1.50 for five 
hours or less of actual firefighting time 
and 25 cents per hour thereafter for 
each hour fire fighting time beyond 


five hours. They were also involved 





in educating the public, including 
school children, on how to prevent 
forest fires. And, they talked to friends 
and neighbors to make them aware of 
all of Fred Besley's forestry programs 


Forest Warden reinactor and author 
Offutt Johnson. Photo by Lynn John- 
son. 
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Edmund George Prince. Forest Patrol- 
man in Patapsco State Forest Reserve, 
1919 until 1930. 





and to encourage support of forestry 


efforts. Forest Patrolman Edman Twig from 
But in regard to fire, the Forestry Town Creek with canvas bucket under 
left arm. 


Act instituted duties of the 
Warden that remain today. 


When a Warden learns of 
a fire he shall immediately 














go to the fire and employ 


“Have your tools ready in 
your machine ... Keep car 
headed out, and when the 
call comes, make time. May 
14, 1928. 


Often fire wardens and their crew walked to fires in their neighborhoods car- 
rying tools, backfire torches, pole axes, Rich rakes, shovels and backpack 
water pumps. 
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Forest Wardens in Garrett County at their annual meeting and picnic at New 
Germany State Forest Recreation Area, July 1940. Left to right: George Browning, 
Abraham Lincoln Sines, Silas Sines, Mike Tasker, Mavy Mellott, George Wilt, E.M. 
McClintock, J.P. McWilliams, Ernest Durst, Unknown, T.M. Burrell, H.C. Buck- 
ingham—District Forester, Donald L. Chisholm, Elbert Michaels, Urner Wigfield, 
Arthur Broadwater, Matthew E. Martin—Savage River Forest Superintendent, 
C.W. Grove, Carl Lohr—Potomac State Forest Superintendent, Wade Broadwater. 


such persons and means in his judg- 
ment expedient and necessary to 
extinguish the fire. The Act also 
authorized Forest Wardens “to sum- 
mon male inhabitants of the county 
between the ages of 18 and 50 years 
to assist in extinguishing fires, and 
may also require the use of horses 
and other property needed for such 
purpose. Any person so summoned 
who is physically able, who refuses 
or neglects to assist, or to allow the 
use of horses, wagons, or other mate- 
rial required, shall be liable to pay a 
penalty of ten dollars.” 

Local wardens were encouraged 
to draft their volunteers in advance 
of the fire season to have a Registered 
Crew they could count on when a 
fire occurred. A 1943 Forest Warden 
Manual notes, “It should be remem- 
bered, however, that men picked up 
at random by a Warden may very well 
be of doubtful value on a forest fire.” 
Skilled men who were no strangers 
to hard work or had previous fire 


experience were preferred. “A man 
with such experience, or with a stake 
in the outcome, is worth ten indiffer- 
ent greenhorns.” 

THE “FIGHTIN’EST TOOL”... 

The meager state budgets in the 
early years provided Forest Wardens 
only a brass badge which had a 
stamped number and stated “Mary- 
land Forest Warden” around the 
engraved cross botany logo that is 
crossed with an oak leaf and pine 
bough. This handsome symbol has 
been the Maryland Forest Service and 
Park Service logo since 1928, showing 
a strong and proud agency culture for 
more than 83 years of its 105 year 
history. Prior to 1928 a silver colored 
star badge with a stamped number 
became the first badge. The star was 
encompassed with a circle stating 
“Maryland Forest Warden.” This 
badge was issued to all commissioned 
wardens and only four of these “Star 
Badges” are known to exist today. 


But that’s not all they got! The 
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state budget also provided each For- 
est Warden with his own collapsible 
canvas bucket. Lightweight, sort of a 
dull orange/brown color with a com- 
fortable wooden hand grip. Perfect 
for dumping 1% gallons of water on 
a blazing forest fire burning out of 
control. When collapsed, this bucket 
was easily tied to their horses’ saddle 
and it was so trim when collapsed 
it would not snag on tree limbs as 
they raced on horseback through the 
woods to the fire. 

Early Forest Wardens had to 
supply the rest of their tools and 
equipment. State Forester Besley 
advised the wardens, “The best tools 
with which to fight fire are the rake, 
hoe, shovel, axe and the collapsible 
bucket.” Besley further noted that the 
warden’s best assets were experience, 
good health, and resourcefulness. 

Pine branches and wet grain sacks 
were also discovered to be effective 
firefighting implements. One Cecil 
County Warden's report notes that 
a moonshine bucket used with a 
wooden pole with a swab of wet rags 
attached to one end was well known 
in the region as an effective extin- 
guisher. The pole and the swab of wet 
rags had been perfected by the moon- 
shine industry and field tested when 
that industry's fires set the woodlands 
ablaze. Quick extinguishing of the fire 
in this way often saved that industry's 
product as well as equipment. 

When budgets improved in the 
early 1920s, the “Rich fire rake” and 
the knapsack “Indian” pump were 
issued to all the wardens. Fashioned 
from a sickle-bar’s triangular mower 


teeth, the triangular teeth were riveted 
to a piece of angle iron and attached 
to a four and one half foot wooden 
handle. The “Rich fire rake” proved 
to be the warden’s most effective 
“fightin’est tool” that is still used to 
this day. The knapsack pump was 
forerunner of today’s bladder bag or 
backpack pump. The “Rich fire rake,” 
ax and shovel were used to dig a 2- to 
4-foot fire line or fire break down to 
mineral soil that flanked the path of 
the fire. This line of soil removed the 
fuel from the path of the fire, caus- 
ing it to burn out when it reached 
the non-combustible dirt fire line. 
Fire lines through brush need to be 
wider than those lines through open 
timber. Lines on the uphill side of a 
fire should be wider than those fire 
lines on the downhill side. Also, the 
fire crew needs to be mindful of wind 
velocity. The general rule of thumb 
is “the stronger the wind, the wider 
the line. 

“Backfire” was another method of 
stopping a ground forest fire. Provid- 
ing the wind was gentle or blowing 
toward the approaching fire, a backfire 
could be lit using a drip torch fueled 
with kerosene. The Forest Warden 
would go out some distance ahead 
of the approaching fire and using his 
kerosene torch, he would light a new 
fire that would burn back toward and 
into the larger fire. When the backfire 
met the large fire, they would both 
burn out since all the fuel had been 
burned out of the fire’s path. Only 
experienced wardens would apply 
the backfire method. If the wind 
changed, the backfire could backfire 
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Forest Warden badges. 


on the warden and he could end up 
with a much bigger and more violent 
fire than he started with. During 
forest warden training, backfire was 
cautiously described as an excellent 
way to burn over 100 acres in order 
to stop a ten-acre fire. Extreme cau- 
tion had to be used in applying the 
backfire procedure. 
Forest WarbeEN Bance History 

The silver colored star badge was 
the first Maryland Forest Warden’s 
badge. The 1906 enabling legislation 
provided that the State Forester may 
apply to the governor to commission 
forest wardens of the state to enforce 
the forest laws and carry out all the 
purposes of the Forestry Act. Wardens 
were appointed for two year terms. 
They would possess and exercise the 
authority and power of constables of 
common law under State statutes, so 
far as arresting and prosecuting vio- 
lations of laws, rules and regulations 
for the protection of State forestry 
reservations. And further for protec- 
tion of fish and game within the forest 
reserves. The Maryland Forest Laws 
were amended in 1910 to expand 
the police powers of forest wardens 
and this law over the years has been 


occasionally amended to strengthen 
and expand the authority of both 
forest and park wardens. 

Therefore, it is assumed that since 
the commissioning of Forest Wardens 
was part of the Forestry Enabling Act 
of 1906, the striking of the first silver 
colored Star Forest Wardens Badge oc- 
curred as early as 1906 or 1907. The 
1908-1909 Annual Report shows that 
60 forest wardens had been commis- 
sioned and were beginning to have an 
impact on fire suppression. As shown 
in the 1910-1926 listing of forest war- 
dens at the end of this history, their 
numbers increased considerably. A 
significant number of Silver Star war- 
dens’ badges were produced between 
1906 and 1928; perhaps as many as 
700 were in use. Today we know of 
only four Silver Star badges that have 
survived that 105 year period. 

In 1908, two wardens had been 
employed “at small salaries” to look 
after the Swallow Falls State Forest 
Reserve and the Patapsco Park and 
State Forest Reserve. These two 
“historic first rangers” were called 
“Resident Wardens,” and their fame 
is long remembered. At Swallow Falls 
was the notable Abraham Lincoln 
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Sines who “would rather be right 
than President.” A.L. Sines told the 
Governor of Maryland, “Politics does 
not fight fires! I never ask a man his 
religion or politics. When it comes to 
fighting fire in the forest, it takes good 
strong men of all faiths and all politi- 
cal persuasion to get the job done.” 

At Patapsco Park and Forest Re- 
serve was the very uniform conscience 
Edmund George Prince who was 
well-mounted on his horse, also called 
“Prince.” Edmund Prince has become 
an exemplarily model representing the 
high standards of the Ranger Corps in 
Maryland State Parks. Both A.L. Sines 
and Edmund Prince have left their 
memorable traits and the passion with 
which they cared for both the land 
they protected and the people who 
visited their forest and park reserves. 

The brass shield was the second 
Maryland Forest Warden’s badge 
which was issued in 1928. This new 
badge is in the design of a shield with 
“Maryland Forest Warden” raised 
on banners around a handsomely 
designed circle enclosing the ancient 
“Crossland” Coat of Arms from Lord 
Baltimore’s mother’s family. That is 
the same red and white cross that is 
on the Maryland flag. The cross on 
the brass badge is embossed with a 
white pine bough crossed by a white 
oak leaf from the Maryland state 
tree. The shield is reminiscent of the 
shield carried by medieval knights 
for protection and identification. So 
the Forest Warden’s role is similarly 
involved in the business of protection 
and he is identified by his symbolic 
“Shield” or badge. 
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It is a guess, but further specula- 
tion suggests that the use of the shield 
shape for the badge may be inspired 
by the wording on the Maryland State 
Seal which proclaims, “I will encom- 
pass you with my shield.” Again, of- 
fering some form of “protection.” In 
this thought, the symbolism is vested 
with the Maryland Department of 
Forestry's Forest Warden who is iden- 
tified by this shield/badge to protect 
and enhance the people’s forest and 
parklands from fire and abuse. 

In 1943 a stylish charcoal gray 
uniform with belted Norfolk jacket 
and jodhpurs pants and a light gray 
campaign hat was issued to full time 
State forestry staff. This first official 
uniform made for a most formal and 
professional presentation when the 
brass shield/badge was pinned on the 
left front of the jacket. 

MaryLanp’s Fire Towers... 
Of the 34 fire towers reported 


in use in 1943, it is assumed the 


Maryland Department of Forests and 
Parks. Welcome Fire Tower, Charles 
County near Doncaster State Forest. 
Photo by Earl Mentzer, September 
26, 1961. 
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One of the first fire towers in Maryland. Made of wood 
and located on “Pitch Pine Rock,’ on Snaggy Mountain 
overlooking the Garrett State Forest and Herrington Manor 
State Park. Photo by Fred Besley, August 1920. 


Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) 
constructed most of these towers in 
the 1930s, a time when the CCC 
began many conservation and out- 
door recreation projects that remain 
and are enjoyed to this day. The very 
first recorded fire tower in Maryland 
was constructed in Garrett County 
in 1915, and resembled a kid’s tree 
fort made of wood and mounted 
on poles. It was on top of Snaggy 
Mountain overlook- 
ing the “Garrett Gift,” 
Maryland’s first State 
Forest Reserve. In or- 
der to check on the 
alertness of the Snag- 







gy Mountain tower 
lookout, District For- 
est Warden Abraham 
Lincoln Sines (nick- 
named “Link”) would 
carry a large bucket of 
oily rags out to vari- 
ous locations in the 


BUILDING FIRES 
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Garrett Forest Re- 
serve and set them 
burning inside the 
bucket. Then he 
would rush back 
to his office to see 
if the lookout in 
the tower would 
report the fire and 
accurately plot the 
correct location of 
the smoke from the 
burning bucket of 
rags. If the lookout 
failed to call in or 
incorrectly report- 
ed the fire’s loca- 
tion, Link would take that lookout “to 
the woodshed” for some additional 
and unforgettable on-the-job training! 

The Aermotor Company of Bro- 
ken Arrow, Oklahoma, built nearly 
all of Maryland’s steel fire towers, in- 
cluding those remaining today. All of 
Maryland’s towers and most of those 
used in the southeast U.S. were 80 to 
110 feet tall and featured a 7x7 foot 
cab. The fire tower kits were shipped 
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from Chicago and 
when Aermotor first 
started selling them 
in 1916, they cost 
between $400 and 
$800. The Aermotor 
Company, found- 
ed in 1888, is best 
known throughout 
the Midwest and 
western U.S: as a 
manufacturer of 
windmills and oil 
derricks (all these 
steel tower structures 
are nearly identical), 
and they sell them to 
this day. The Aermo- 
tor Company was 
bought by a group 
of Texans in 1986 
and relocated to San Angelo, Texas. 
Tower operators or “lookouts” 
were local women and men who 
lived in the area, who provided a 
watchful eye during times of high fire 
danger for a salary of $100 a month. 
In some cases men and women with 
minor handicaps were hired and did 
outstanding jobs as lookouts. It was 
seasonal work, for the fire seasons in 
Maryland start in spring after snow- 
melt and continue until the deciduous 
trees leaf out. Fire season returns in 
fall when the leaves fall and continues 
until snowfall. This above general rule 
can change if a very dry and windy 
summer keeps the moisture in the air 
low, or should winter be dry, warm, 
and windy with little precipitation. 
The tower lookouts became the 
“early warning system” of the De- 


Carrie Toms, secretary at the Gambrill State Park/High 
Knob Forest and Park Office plotting location of a for- 
est fire by pulling the push pins on fishing line along 
the compass readings reported from three fire towers. 





partment of Forests and Parks in the 
days before urbanization expanded 
into rural Maryland. Their effective- 
ness, coupled with well-trained and 
equipped “smokechasers,” helped to 
drastically reduce both the number 
and the size of forest fires. 

You would think fire lookouts 
would have experienced lots of long, 
lonely workdays by themselves at 100 
or more feet in the sky, perched atop 
a remote mountain, in a 7 foot by 7 
foot cab. But, such was not the case. 
People were attracted to fire towers 
and curious about what the lookouts’ 
work involved. They got so many visi- 
tors up in the towers that they were 
required to keep visitor logs. 

The lookouts were friendly, and 
cheerfully welcomed visitors for it 
was a change for them in the routine. 
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Mrs. Vernice Davies sweeps the woods with 
binoculars from Cub Hill Tower, notes sus- 


pected fire in tower log book. 


Lookouts could have a pleasant con- 
versation and still keep a watchful eye 
for smoke. If smoke was spotted, the 
lookout would bring the conversation 
around to explaining the steps taken 
to report it and dispatch a “smoke- 
chaser.” All official phone or radio 
calls to or from the tower had to be 
logged in a Strathmore composition 
notebook. Some of the towers had a 
“Forest Fire Danger Weather Station” 
located on the ground near the base 
of the tower. Readings were taken 2 
or 3 times each day on wind speed, 
rainfall, temperature, wind direc- 
tion, and fuel moisture in the air. If 
the air was humid containing a large 
percentage of water or water vapor, 
that was a low fire day. However, 
if the air was dry and hot—watch 
out—for fires will start easily and 
spread—well actually “spread like a 
wild fire.” These weather readings had 
to be called in to the District Forest- 


ers office and also relayed to 
the State Forester’s office in 
Annapolis via the fire tower's 
two-way radio network. All 
the weather reports ended up 
at Long Hill Tower in Anne 
Arundel County where Kitty 
Shortall, “the voice of Long 
Hill,” phoned them into the 
Annapolis State Forest and 
Park Headquarters. 

There were housekeeping 
duties of dusting, washing 
windows, cleaning binocular 
lenses, and putting up and 
taking down the U.S. and 
Maryland flags. If another 
tower in your county spotted 
smoke, that lookout would radio or 
phone you for consultation on the 
location and the type of fire that 
might be producing the smoke. You 
might need to determine whether or 
not a farmer is liming his field, as the 
fine powdered lime looks much like 
smoke, or is there a logging operation 
in that area or could it be a steam 
locomotive puffing out that smoke. 
It may be someone burning trash 
that called in earlier putting the tower 
on notice that they planned to burn 
trash and yard waste between certain 
hours that day. On the other hand, it 
may be that a hunter carelessly tossed 
a cigarette or a camper left a camp- 
fire unattended and it started a fire. 
Perhaps, it was Columbus Day and 
kids out of school were playing with 
matches. It could even be a piece of 
glass from a broken soft drink bottle 
in the dry grass magnified by the sun's 
light and spontaneously set the fire 
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on a very dry, windy day and bingo, 
that little spark is now growing into 
a raging inferno. 

So the two lookouts quickly play 
detective and eliminate the possibili- 
ties before reporting and dispatching 
the closest “smokechaser” to inves- 
tigate. Then there is an exercise in 
plotting the exact location of the 
smoke that could involve two or more 
towers participating in a team effort. 
This process also involved the District 
Warden's office where there was a large 
map ina frame that held the map but 
left space between the back of the 
map and wall. The map was a large 
scale and showed the entire area the 
District Warden was charged to cover. 
Each tower was marked and all roads, 
towns and communities were marked 
as well as volunteer fire companies. 

Around the tower locations on 
the map was a clear plastic circle 
with the 360 degrees of the compass 
marked in black. In the center of the 
compass was a map push pin with a 
long pointed pin. The push pin was 
attached to fishing line that passed 
through a hole in the center of the 
compass and on through the map. 
The other end of the fishing line 
was tied to a piece of metal weighing 
about 20 ounces. Now to the process 
of determining the exact location of 
the fire. 

Two, maybe three, tower look- 
outs now have spotted a suspicious 
smoke. Each tower is equipped with 
an “Alidade” or “Fire finder.” The 
Alidade is a tall, round, glass-topped 
table in the middle of the tower cab. 
Its top surface is higher than the bot- 
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tom window sills. Under the glass 
top is a map positioned and oriented 
to the north/south/east/west as you 
look out the tower windows. On top 
of the glass top is a pivoting sighting 
rod with sites sticking up on each 
end. Also around the circumference 
of the circular map is marked the 360 
degrees of the compass. Like the map, 
the points of the compass are also 
oriented to the north/south/east/west. 

Each lookout spins his sighting 
rod so he can line up the rod on the 
map with the smoke. Then he reads 
the compass azimuth and reports the 
direction of the smoke in the number 
of degrees from his tower. The District 
Warden pulls the push pin of each 
tower reporting and sticks the pin 
in the map beyond the approximate 
location of the fire. After stretching 
the fishing line in the direction of the 
smoke, as indicated by each tower's 
compass reading, there will be a point 
on the map where all three fishing 
lines will cross each other. Under the 
crossed fishing lines is a point on the 
map where the forest fire is growing. 
The smokechaser closest to that point 
is called to investigate, and if neces- 
sary, extinguish the fire. 

There are some (pardon the pun) 
tall tales—-what we mean to say Is 
“great stories’ about working as a 
fire tower lookout. For example, take 
the predicament of Vivian Roberts 
who worked the 110 foot Town Hill 
Tower in Green Ridge State Forest 
in Allegany County. She had spent a 
long but delightful late fall day in the 
tower. She didn’t think much about 
the drop in temperature when she 
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flipped on the small electric heater in 
the cab in the middle of the afternoon. 
Then came a little shower for about 
30 minutes. “Great! That will help 
lower the fire danger,” she thought. 

About 5pm she 
got the ok to “sign 
off” and close the 
tower for the day. Her 
happiness to be going 
home was curtailed 
when she opened the 
trap door in the floor 
of the cab to discover 
her 110 steps to the 
ground were covered 
with a thin coating of 
ice. First she cautious- 
ly lowered herself through 
the trap door. Holding tight to a 
leg of the Alidade she put her shoe on 
the first step and could feel it slipping. 
She quickly pulled herself back inside 
the tower cab. In her own words Ms. 
Roberts recalls, “Here I was a hundred 
feet in the air and no way down.” 
Well, Vivian was determined to get 
home. She loved working the tower 
but she was not about to spend the 
night up there even if the steps were 
iced up. “My Lord I was scared,” Viv- 
ian exclaimed. “I tried to think of how 
to get down. That is when I decided to 
take off my shoes and hope my socks 
would not slip on the ice.” She went 
on, “Going slowly and holding both 
railings white knuckle tight, I finally 
made it down to the ground. At that 
point, I couldn't feel anything in my 
toes and my knees knocked the whole 
way home.” 

The 150 tower steps or occasional 





thunderstorms didn't faze Cub Hill 
tower operator Mrs. Mohan. In a 
1947 Baltimore Sun article, Mrs. 
Mohan reported her biggest worry 
was the curious pilots from nearby 
airfields. “Many of 
the boys from one of 
the county airfields 


fly around the tower, 
looking at me work- 
ing.” She explained, 
“I don’t mind that, 
but one day they 
might misjudge their 
distance and hit the 
tower.” 

As Maryland be- 
came more populated 
and urbanized, and com- 

munication systems such as “911” 
came into being, fire towers became 
obsolete in many of the once-rural 
areas they protected. Many were dis- 
mantled in the 1950s and 1960s, 
although a few remain available for 
use throughout the state. Most of 
the remaining fire towers now serve 
as part of the DNR radio communi- 
cation network with radio antennae 
attached to the tower. 

It is of interest to note that a few 
towers were relocated and rededicated 
to conservation interpretation and 
outdoor educational use. The lower 
half of the Hollofield Tower at Pata- 
psco Valley State Park was moved by 
the Maryland National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission to the 
“Critical Area Driving Tour” between 
Patuxent River Park and Merkle State 
Wildlife Sanctuary. Half of the Lamb's 


Knoll Tower on South Mountain was 
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atop Meadow Moun- 
tain in Deep Creek 
akewotatembarkerlt 
has a commanding 
view of the lake and 
is used to interpret 
Maryland’s forest fire 
control history. Visi- 
tors climb 110 feet to 
the cab to view scenic 
Garrett County and 
discover what a busy 
and exciting work- 
day the forest fire 
lookout experienced. 
For a new outlook 
on your world, you 
don’t want to miss 
a summer time visit 
to the Thayerville 
Tower. It will take 
you to a new level 
and heighten your 
appreciation of fire 
lookouts and smoke 
chasers. 


Early forest fire tools: pointed long-handled shovel, col- 
lapsible canvas bucket, hand-pump sprayer, pole axe, 
backfire torch, brush hook, single handle cross cut saw, 
5-gallon back pack water pump, Rich fire rake. Photo by 


THE SMOKECHASERS... 


Forestry work 


Fred W. Besley, May 1928. 


moved to the Clear Spring Outdoor 
Education Center in Washington 
County. The Quantico Tower in Wic- 
omico County was acquired by Queen 
Anne’s County Department of Parks 
and Recreation who erected the lower 
one-half of it at their visitor/tourism 
center at Kent Narrows. These three 
towers have open observation decks 
for scenic viewing and nature study. 
The Thayerville Tower on Meadow 
Mountain was relocated with its cab 
intact and reassembled farther west 


progresses slowly. 
Some trees grow at a rate of approxi- 
mately one foot annually. Sounds slow 
but trees grow faster than changing 
years of pubic abusive practices and 
attitudes bent on destruction for 
short-term gains over establishing 
long-term sustainability. In step with 
the ever-growing population in 1935, 
Mr. Besley swelled the forest warden 
ranks to 650 men. 
As the network of Forest War- 
dens and fire towers increased across 


Maryland, so did the need to have 
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(Left to right) Bill Parr, Joe Kaylor, Henry C. Buckingham, and A.R.“Pete” Bond. 
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In the years following Besley’s retirement in 1942, Kaylor, Buckingham, and 
Bond each took a turn running the state’s forestry program. 


more people “on the ground” to assist 
wardens in their firefighting duties. In 
the late 1920s, the position of Forest 
Guard, or “Smokechaser,” was devel- 
oped. After a tower operator spotted 
a “smoke,” a Smokechaser living near 
the smoke would be dispatched to 
investigate, and if necessary, put the 
fire out. 

In a 1928 letter to prospective 
Smokechasers, Assistant State Forester 
John Curry wrote: “Whenever smoke 
is sighted from the tower, you should 
leave immediately for the fire. Do not 
wait until the smoke develops and do 
not wait until a call has been made 
to the Forest Warden—go immedi- 
ately... It is necessary for you to get 
away quickly. Have your tools ready 
in your machine. Fill your spray tank 


in advance. Have your backfire torch 
ready for action. Keep your car headed 
toward the way out, and when the call 
comes, make time.” 

Smokechasers had to be resource- 
ful as well. In the absence of fire 
towers, a tall tree served as a capable 
lookout. In his recollection of smoke 
chasing in the 1930s, Smokechaser 
Herman Toms of Frederick County 
noted a typical day: “I worked mostly 
in Washington County, Red Hill sec- 
tion Southeast of Keedysville climb- 
ing a tree for a lookout with a crank 
type telephone nailed to a tree in a box 
with a lock on it. I usually climbed 
that tree about every 30 minutes or 
so and staying in the tree for long 
periods of time when the fire danger 


was high.” 
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ADDING TO AND CoNTINUING FRED BesLEy’s 
LEGACY WHILE MEETING THE CHALLENGES OF THE 
1940s, 1950s ano 1960s... 


When Fred Besley retired in 
1941, he recommended that the 
Maryland Department of Forestry’s 
name be changed to the “Maryland 
Department of Forests and Parks” 
since the Civilian Conservation Corps 
had provided an increase in both new 
State Forest Recreation Areas and a 
few State Park sites as well. Also, the 
mandate to provide state parks, he 
pointed out, was spelled out in the 
original 1906 enabling legislation. 

Mr. Besley truly believed in and 
was an advocate for providing the 
public with Outdoor Recreation. 
However, since he was such a dedi- 
cated forester, he preferred to see the 
recreation facilities provided as ad- 
juncts to his State Forests. 

But, various donations of sig- 
nificant land and historic sites to his 
Department of Forestry that were 
not connected to a State Forest could 
not be passed up and had been hand- 
somely restored by his own supervised 
CCC programs. Then, let’s face it, the 
“Department of Forests and Parks” 
is the most appropriate name to 
describe what we do. It was a rarity 
in state conservation agency names. 
Perhaps only two other states chose 
that title. But, in Maryland, it had 
its economies and its efficiencies and 
proved a workable combination for 
30 years. With an expanded mission, 
there was a need to organize a more 
detailed division of the work needing 
to be done state-wide. 

Mr. Besley’s replacement was 


Joseph E Kaylor, a 1927 Penn State / 


Mont Alto Forestry School graduate, 
who served as State Forester until 
the new position was approved as 
“Director of State Forests and Parks. 
Joe Kaylor was more than a forester 
for he had a glowing personality and 
he was a “people person” with keen 
political skills. He believed in local 
people being involved in conservation 
issues locally and so he pushed to es- 
tablish “Forest Conservancy Districts” 
across the state run by local boards of 
appointed citizens. Another goal was 
the preservation of forested stream 
and river valleys across the state, 
and many of these stream and river 
valleys became in time major state 
parks such as Patapsco, Gunpowder, 
Seneca, Tuckahoe, Deer Creek and 
Pocomoke. Joe Kaylor also had a 
passion for increasing the number 
of and advancing state parks; and he 
worked hard at doing that. When Mr. 
Kaylor became Director of State For- 
est and Parks, H.C. Buckingham was 
appointed State Forester. Since Henry 
Buckingham was a protege of Fred 
Besley, he would carry on the well- 
established forestry programs now 
going on their thirty-fifth successful 
year while Joe Kaylor concentrated 
on advancing State Parks. This plan 
provided the opportunity to expand 
the Department’s organizational 
structure as follows: 

Director of Forests and Parks: 
The top person in the Annapolis 
Headquarters was the Director of For- 
est and Parks, Joseph E Kaylor, whose 
staff consisted of a State Forester and a 
Superintendent of State Parks. 

State Parks Administration/ 
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organization: The Superintendent 
of State Parks (for a short term Wil- 
liam R. Hall succeeded by William 
A. Parr, who had one assistant, and 
together they worked through each 
District Forester and his Assistant 
District Park Supervisor down to each 
individual Park Superintendent. A 
“District” was a geographical region 
of the State each covering from four 
to eight counties as follows: 

District I, Western MD (Garrett, 
Allegany, Washington and Frederick 
Counties); 

District I, Southern MD (Mont- 
gomery, Howard, Prince George's, 
Anne Arundel, Calvert, Charles and 
St. Mary's); 

District II, Northern MD (Car- 
roll, Baltimore, Baltimore City, Har- 
ford and Cecil); 

District IV, Eastern Shore (Kent, 
Queen Anne’s, Talbot, Caroline, 
Dorchester, Wicomico, Somerset and 
Worcester.) 

Forestry Administration / Or- 
ganization: The State Forester had 
five Assistant State Foresters as follows 
who coordinated efforts within the 
same four Districts as listed under 
State Parks: 

Asst. State Forester for “State 
Properties” coordinated Forest Man- 
agement on State Forests with each 
Forest Superintendent through the 
District Forester and his Asst. for State 
Forest Management; 

Asst. State Forester for “Private 
Cooperation” coordinated with each 
District Forester and his assistants for 
assisting private woodland owners; 

Asst. State Forester for “Assist- 


ing Wood Using Industries” coor- 
dinated with each District Forester 
in assisting the wood using industries 
of the State; 

The State Roadside Tree Super- 
visor who supervised the administra- 
tion of the State Roadside Tree Laws 
and the Licensing of private Tree 
Trimming Experts; and 

Asst. State Forester for Fire 
Control, Insect and Disease Con- 
trol who coordinated with each 
District Forester and his Forestry 
Supervisor on Forest Fire Control 
and the prevention and eradication 
of problem tree insects and diseases. 

A Public Education & Informa- 
tion Staff was available to assist all the 
above programs. 

FORESTRY SUPERVISORS... 

Now, this is a good place to return 
to our main subject of fighting for- 
est fires in the 1940s, 50s and ’60s 
and we pick the process up with the 
Forestry Supervisors who directed the 
Fire Control operation locally. 

For the purposes of this article, we 
will focus on the work of the Forestry 
Supervisors in District I, Western 
Maryland, to demonstrate the variety 
and scope of this position. In Western 
Maryland there were originally three 
Forestry Supervisors up until the late 
1960s when it was determined, due to 
advances in equipment and the train- 
ing of Rangers, that one Supervisor 
could cover the District. 

Forestry Supervisor Elmer Upole 
covered Garrett County with a staff 
of five Rangers. Forestry Supervisor 
Brook Bodkin covered all of Allegany 


County and western Washington 
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District Forester. 


County with a staff of three Rang- 
ers, and Forestry Supervisor Herman 
Toms covered eastern Washington 
County and all of Frederick County 
with a staff of three Rangers. All of 
these Supervisors and Rangers were 
backed up by the cooperating assis- 
tance of both full-time and Volunteer 
Fire Companies and also the State 
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, State Forester Joseph F. Kaylor accepted a position 
with the Federal Government in Washington, D.C. He left the 
state for about one year and then returned to Maryland to 
become the Director of Forests and Parks. While Kaylor was 
in Washington, Henry C. Buckingham became acting State 
Forester. At that time, Maryland underwent a severe drought 
and forest fires burned unmercifully statewide. These fires 
played big in the press. Bill Parr was the Western Maryland 
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the economies 
of combining 
State Forests 
and Parks in 
one agency. 
Much of the 
work was simi- 
lar and person- 
nel and equip- 
ment could be 
easily deployed 
to emergencies 
in either State 
Forests, State 
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Parks or on 
private land. 


the only need 
for extra staff; 
there were 
special events 
in the parks, 
dedications, 
festivals and 
fairs, where 
forestry staff 
would lend a helping hand. Then 
when it came time to pick seed cones 
for the State Tree Nursery, the Park 
Rangers pitched in to assist Forest 
Rangers climb trees and pick pine 
and spruce cones. Variety made the 
work interesting. 

With the fall fire season usually 


running three and one half months 
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1943 3 World War " Forest Fire Prevention newspaper ad featuring Hirohito, Adolph 
Hitler, and Mussolini, who take pleasure when campers let their campfires get 


away to burn wood and forest products needed for US Defense Industries. 


and the spring fire season usually 
running three months depending on 
snowfall amounts, you may wonder 
what the Forestry Supervisor and his 
Rangers did for the remaining five 
and one half months covering mid 
winter and mid summer. The follow- 
ing outline demonstrates the non fire 
season work: 

Fire Tower Maintenance—All 
the towers needed painting and oc- 
casional repairs and servicing on a 
rotating schedule that was best ac- 
complished in the summer months. 

Telephone Line Maintenance— 
Because the early Warden’s homes, 
State Forest and State Park offices 


and the fire towers were often in 
remote locations not yet serviced by 
the telephone company, the Forestry 
Supervisor's staff had to construct 
and maintain its own telephone line 
in some counties. This was the case 
in Garrett and eastern Allegany and 
portions of Frederick County. This 
required the Forestry Supervisor as 
well as Rangers to be telephone line- 
men as well as firefighters. 

One severe Garrett County win- 
ter, Chesapeake and Potomac’s (C&P 
Telephone) trans-continental land 
lines were totally out of commission 
due to a blizzard and ice on the poles 
and lines in addition to many fallen 
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trees on the lines. 
C&P Telephone did 
not have two-way ra- 
dio equipped trucks 
and cars at that time. 
Maryland Forest and 
Park Rangers did 
have the two-way ra- 
dios and as a result 
of the communica- 
tion emergency, they 
were asked to assist 
the C&P crews in re- 
connecting Maryland 
with the rest of the 
country. One veteran 
of the freezing winter 
repair job said, “It 
was like working in 
an ice box in a war 
zone. The weather 
was unforgiving and 
the ever present snap- 


under the weight of the ice sounded 
like incoming rifle and cannon shots 
I heard during World War II.” The 
repair work took several months and 
the State Forest and Park Rangers 
remained on the job coordinating 
communications between the C&P 
crews. In return for the helping hand, 
C&P Telephone donated a large sup- 
ply of telephone and line equipment 
to the State Forest and Park telephone 
network. 

Forest Fire Prevention Work— 
The Forestry Supervisor and his 
Rangers joined in with the highly 
successful national public service 
advertising campaign of “Smokey 


Bear” to educate and help the public 





THE ARMY & uAVY NEED 20, 000 SQUARE FEET 
OF PLYWOOD FOR EACH CARGO PLANE 


ping and cracking of tree trunks 


be more aware of their responsibility 
to be careful with fire in all situations 
whether camping, picnicking, fishing 
or hunting or perhaps burning trash 
or just driving in the country. The fire 
prevention program got under way 
prior to Smokey coming on the scene 
in the mid 1940s. Forest fire aware- 
ness started to expand during World 
War II as a part of the Civil Defense 
Program and also as a war effort to 
protect our supply of wood and wood 
byproducts for the defense industries. 
Wood was in high demand for defense 
as just about everything needed wood 
from paneling air craft interiors to 
creating jeeps, bombs and guns. Paper 
was needed for books and manuals 
and railroad ties for transportation of 
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war materials and mine props for coal 
mines so that locomotives and power 
plants and naval ships could be fueled. 
It all related to defense. 

The Civil Defense concerns were 
to keep fires from destroying forests 
and also lighting up our coast lines 
or major population centers. An 
enemy couldn't shoot or bomb you 
if they couldn’t see you, so dont set 
anything on fire including the woods. 
Blackouts at night were something 
everyone learned to live with. 

Two newspaper and magazine ads 
(seen on pages 216 and 217) from the 
early 1940s grabs the public's atten- 
tion to preventing Forest Fires as an 
important part of the World War II 
war effort. 

The Forest Supervisors and Rang- 
ers organized fire prevention cam- 
paigns during the non-fire season 
months. In winter they did fire 
prevention programs in schools. In 
summer they provided elaborate 
exhibits at the County Fairs and 
at special events and festivals. The 
Smokey Bear posters were put up at 
eye catching spots, special feature ar- 
ticles were put in local newspapers and 
spot announcements were provided 
for the local radio stations. Every big 
fire usually got front page newspaper 
coverage with estimated damage costs 
highlighted and if arson was involved, 
the perpetrator would be identified. 

Some of the County Fair Forest 
Fire Displays were quite elaborate. 
Forestry Supervisor Brook Bodkin, 
at the Allegany County Fair, became 
well known for his intricate and 
naturally unique exhibits which 


looked like a Christmas Tree garden of 
Maryland’s great outdoors. Complete 
with real flowing streams and a lake 
with real water, and miniatures of 
boaters and fisherman, Brook had an 
electric train carrying logs steaming 
by a tranquil State Park at the base 
of the mountain where miniatures of 
a Boy Scout troop were planting tree 
seedlings. Farther up the mountain- 
side a forest fire was glowing, an effect 
Brook accomplished with lights and a 
heat fan beneath a piece of screening 
fitted into the surface of his papier 
mache mountain, while tiny deer and 
other woodland creatures were fleeing 
the flames. A nearby dirt road was 
providing access to a miniature forest 
fire patrol truck and a miniature fire 
jeep followed by clouds of dust to im- 
ply speed, racing to the fire. Atop the 
mountain was the silver Fire Tower 
keeping watch for other fires. His cre- 
ative exhibits covered the full range of 
modern forest management including 
reforestation, growing forests, harvest- 
ing, protecting the tree crop from fire, 
wildlife and water conservation and 
outdoor recreation. It was one of the 
County Fair’s highlights that attracted 
many visitors who always left with a 
smile and a White Pine Tree Seedling 
to take home to plant. 

Senior High School and Col- 
lege Students trained as Forest Fire 
Crews—Because of the shortage of 
young men to fight fire during World 
War II, Forestry Supervisors and 
Rangers organized Registered Fire 
Crews of college students and high 
school Seniors. School students were 
most happy to volunteer for Forest 
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Forestry Supervisor Paul H. Seward, standing left, and one of his Forest Rang- 
ers, Standing right, pose with a class of Harford County High School Seniors 
who have completed the World War II Civil Defense Forest Fire Fighting Course. 
In addition to course certificates, these young people received a Civil Defense 
Forest Fire Fighters Badge, arm band, and the manual of the Forest Fire Fight- 


ers Service, Office of Civilian Defense. 


Fire Civil Defense Duty since it was 
an unquestionable allowable excuse 
from school for both training and fire 
call as well. 

Civil Defense Programs after 
World War II—In the early to mid 
1950s, a new Civil Defense Program 
was implemented to deal with poten- 
tial “Cold War” threats. In addition 
to combating fires that might be set 
by some long range missile, Forestry 
Supervisors and Rangers were now 
trained to measure radioactive fall- 
out. Additional training covered the 
Forest Fire Control staff’s role in 
coordinating and assisting other Civil 
Defense personnel with emergency 
management. This new responsibil- 
ity brought many new manuals and 
added new tools to the already well 
equipped State Forest Patrol trucks 
and cars. As the 1960s progressed, 


the equipment for each Forest Patrol 
truck became so voluminous that the 
standard 8 or 9 foot open bed was 
replaced with “Utility Bodies” like 
those used by plumbers with numer- 
ous cabinets and compartments. This 
“Uulity Body” still provided an open 
bed area where the 260 gallon water 





Insignia of the Forest Fighters Service, 
Office of Civilian Defense. 
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Forest Ranger Patrol Truck with “utility body” now provides ample storage for 





today’s advanced fire fighting equipment. 


tank and a self-winding hose reel 
could be carried along with fire rakes, 
shovels and backpack pumps. 
Training Meetings—Recalling 
Fred Besley’s basic principle, “Con- 
servation begins with education,” 
what was then good for the general 
public was even better for the Forestry 
Supervisors and their Rangers. So, 
training was conducted in the months 
between fire seasons. Week long ses- 
sions were held for Civil Defense 
Training, Public Speaking and Public 
Relations skills including how to get 
your message across with exhibits and 
talks. Also, the District Foresters and 
the Asst. District Foresters as well as 
staff from the Annapolis Headquar- 
ters took part in these Training Meet- 
ings. Forest fire fighting methods are 
constantly being improved and new 
equipment is being introduced annu- 


ally. The annual training helps staff 
at all levels stay current on advanced 
techniques and procedures. With 
more and more opportunities to uti- 
lize computers and Global Positioning 
Systems in conservation work, the 
technology is becoming essential and 
staff at all levels must strive to stay up 
with these new space age tools. 

The classes were often presented 
by U.S. Forest Service Staff and the 
U.S. Civil Defense Agency. Or, per- 
haps a course was purchased by the 
Department from an independent 
provider. Class room type courses 
were presented in hotel conference 
centers or at times at military facili- 
ties or centers run by the University 
of Maryland. 

The practical type training where 
in-the-field equipment was demon- 
strated and practiced as part of the 
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A 1943 training meeting at Black Camp on Deer Creek shows a mapping class 
in progress. Also of interest is one of the nine one and one half-ton fire trucks 
with 275 gallon water tanks that the Dept. of Forests and Parks acquired in the 
early 1940s. A black Chevrolet coupe with siren and red flashing light is also 
shown. These coupes were assigned to the Forestry Supervisors. 


training, or Fire Camps were set up 
and an exercise was run, or rescue 
skills were taught and practiced, then 
these week long training meetings 
were usually held in the State Forest 
Recreation Areas with Cabins such as 
those at Herrington Manor and New 
Germany. This training was like the 
Department of Forests and Parks own 
Academy, with lots of tradition, initia- 
tions, great meals, awards presented, 
class photo and take home handmade 
mementos inscribed with the date, 
location and name of the training 
meeting. These training meetings 
were team-building exercises as much 
as they were educational sessions. 
Maintaining Fire Roads and 
Small Water Reservoirs—If a For- 
estry Supervisor's assigned counties 


contained a large State Forest or a 
large State Park with considerable 
public land, then the fire roads, truck 
trails and small water impoundments 
were maintained by Rangers in the 
non-fire season months so that these 
dirt roads and trails would be open for 
travel during fire season. Same way for 
the small reservoirs that supplied wa- 
ter for the Rangers’ trucks, Jeeps and 
backpack pumps in remote locations. 

Collecting Seed Cones for the 
State Forest Tree Nursery—In order 
for the State Forest Tree Nursery to 
supply the correct tree seedlings na- 
tive to the appropriate habitats across 
the State, the Forestry Supervisor 
would deploy his Rangers and often 
be assisted by some additional Park 
Rangers, because time was of the 
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essence, to collect pine and spruce 
seed cones. Burlap bags of cones were 
collected from the towering tree tops 
and shipped to what was eventually 
named the Buckingham State Forest 
Tree Nursery at Harmans near “BWI” 
Airport. The Buckingham Nursery 
was sold recently to the State High- 
way Administration to provide part 
of the right-of-way for State Route 
100. A new state- 
of-the-art Forest 
TreeseNursery 
was developed 
near Preston in 
Caroline County 
on the Eastern 
SOte Aum ing 
pressive new 
subdivision has 
been developed 
on a part of the 
old Harmans 


* pes 


Nursery site not 


Formal classroom seminar in fire behavior. 


Training exercise in fire 


needed for Route 100. Those 
familiar with the old Nursery 
will recognize tall stately pine 
and spruce trees that are 
remnants of original Nurs- 
ery stock. Incidentally, the 
new subdivision on the old 
Nursery site is named “Buck- 
ingham.” You will recall the 
Department of Forests and 
Park’s second State Forester 
was H.C. Buckingham. Such 
is the plight of open space 
preservation in Maryland 
with its ever present demand 
for growth and development. 
Like Fred Besley, H.C. Buck- 
ingham made great gains in 
State Forest and Park lands preserva- 
tion and contributed handsomely to 
the reforestation of Maryland. He 
deserves a State Forest to be named 
in his honor and not a subdivision, 
even if it is a nice one. 

Law Enforcement Training— 
The post-war economic boom 
brought many blessings in peace 
time jobs, housing and community 
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1957. Herrington Manor Forest Recreation Area. 





Seti * 


Jeeps, *% ton patrol trucks, tilt 


bed, and low boy transporter are lined up for inspection during training meeting. 


growth, greater expendable income 
and mobility with all those fabulous 
cars from the 1950s and the leisure 
time to enjoy all the new prosperity. 
As the 1960s rolled on, a downside 
came along with the population 
growth and the revitalized economy. 
The crime rate fed partly by the il- 
legal drug culture also began to grow 
spreading from the big cities into the 
smaller cities and towns and then to 
the more rural parts of the State. Con- 
sequently, drug users came into the 
State Forests and Park campgrounds, 
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land Forest Patrol Truck at Buckingham State 


picnic areas, beaches and marinas as 
well. The old Forest Warden with 
Constable police powers, which had 
been suitable for enforcing the for- 
estry laws, was not adequate to deal 
with the multiple problems associated 
with drug related crimes. The Forest 
and Park Rangers had to be trained 
and certified just like State Troopers 
in order to deal with the increasing 
crimes of the drug culture. Bringing 
the Rangers up to Certified Law En- 
forcement Standards required more 
training, and the purchase of more 
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mans, MD, 1953. Pictured from left to right: Arthur (Art) Mintz, Forest Ranger, 
Aubry Bladen, Conservation Aide, Henry Schloser, Forestry Supervisor (South- 
ern MD), Dwight Brannan, Roadside Tree Supervisor and H.C. Buckingham, 
State Forester. 
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specialized police equipment includ- 
ing “police special cars and trucks.” 
All these new law enforcement re- 
quirements put new priorities on staff 
time and new pressures on the Forests’ 
and Parks’ annual budget. Rangers 
now had two full-time jobs: 

1. Continue to do all the Fire 
Control work and Park Management 
work as in the case of Park Rangers, 
and 

2. Take on the full-time duties in- 
cluding court appearances and train- 
ing required to be Certified Maryland 
Law Enforcement Officers. 

The Maryland Forest and Park 
Rangers were up to the challenge and 
they performed admirably. 

THE MECHANICAL AGE... 

It was not until the 1940s that 
the Department of Forests and Parks 
developed mobile fire fighting units. 
A fleet of nine 1% ton trucks, each 
with 275 gallon water tanks, several 
hundred feet of hose and hand tools 
for a 20 person crew, allowed wardens 


to get to fires quicker and put more 
water on the blaze. “You've got to 








1956 Forest Fire Patrol truck. 
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mechanize today to fight forest fires 
under modern conditions,” said H.C. 
Buckingham, Maryland’s third State 
Forester. “People just won't work with 
their hands the way they used to; they 
demand tools and equipment.” By 
1956, Buckingham’s Forest Service 
boasted 185 two-way radio sets, 34 
lookout towers, 10 tractors with fire 
plows, 18 portable pumps on light 
vehicles, and a fleet of 22 specially 
equipped fire jeeps. 

Mary.anb Forest Patrot Truck CHEVROLET, 

¥4 Ton Pickup 

This forest or park ranger vehicle 
was the day-to-day workhorse of state 
forestry and park operations from the 
late 1940s through the 1960s. 

1956 Forest Fire Patrot TRucK 

The basic % ton pickup with 
4-speed transmission was outfitted 
at Hollofield Automotive Shop in 
Patapsco State Park with the following 
equipment: 

° Two-way radio—vacuum tube 
type receiver, transmitter and a 
transformer occupied 4 feet of a 5 
foot tool box. 
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° A 135 gallon 
marine plywood 
water tank. 

¢ A hose reel 
with 200 feet of 1 
inch, high pressure 
hose and adjustable 
nozzle. 

¢ Fan-belt driv- 
en Panama Pump. 
Installed under the 
hood, it pumped 
water into and out 
of the truck’s tank 
with adjustable pressure. 

¢ A 20 foot suction hose was used 
to fill the 135 gallon water tank from 
a well, pond, stream or lake. 

¢ Two or more 5 gallon “Indian 
Pump” backpack tanks each with a 
hand pump. 

¢ Two 5 foot tool boxes on each 
side of water tank were part of the 
tank assembly and were constructed 
of marine plywood. The left box 
contained 12 fire rakes, a pole ax, a 
long handle pointed blade shovel, and 
a brush hook. The box on the right 
side of the water tank held the two- 
way radio equipment described above. 

¢ Window post mounted, pivot- 
ing spot light. 

¢ Hand held, battery operated, 
search light. 

¢ Siren and emergency red flash- 
ing lights. 

¢ First aid kit, canteen of drinking 
water and small tool kit. 

¢ AM Radio 

¢ There was 22 feet of open bed 
behind the tailgate for a chain saw ina 
case, gas can, and extra Indian Pumps. 





The Maryland version of the “Almost Go Anywhere” Fire 
Jeep is being driven by Forestry Supervisor Herman D. 
Toms of Frederick County. 


From 1940 into the 1960s, For- 
est Warden/Forest Supervisor Paul 
H. Seward of Harford County was 
dedicated to improving forest fire 
fighting tools and methods. He used 
his mechanical skills and knowledge 
of pumps and wooden boats to perfect 
the marine plywood tanks and pump- 
ing systems for the patrol trucks. For- 
est Ranger (ret.) Rolland G. Schoch 
of Garrett County provided technical 
assistance on this description of the 
patrol truck’s equipment. 

Maryan Forest Fire Jeep 

The Fire Jeep, developed by the 
Maryland Department of Forests and 
Parks, was used regularly between 
1947 and 2005. 

In 1947, using the civilian version 
of the famous “ Willys-Overland”— 
the World War II cross country, 4 
ton “General Purpose Vehicle” ( com- 
monly called the “JEEP”)—Forestry 
Supervisor Paul H. Seward in Harford 
County developed a plan for creating 
a Fire Jeep. By adding fire fighting 
equipment to the go-anywhere Jeep, 
fire crews could drive off road to hit 
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a day of aerial reconnaissance. 


fires fast in fields and woods, control- 
ling them before they spread into 
challenging wild fires. Once the fire 
was contained within a fire line, then 
patrolling that line would be faster 
using the Jeep to check hot spots and 
places where fire jumped the line. 

The Department of Forests and 
Parks outfitted their Fire Jeeps at 
the Hollofield Automotive Shop 
within Patapsco State Park in How- 
ard County. The basic 4 cylinder, 45 
horsepower, 4 wheel drive Jeeps were 
delivered from the dealer to Hollo- 
field where the following fire fighting 
equipment was installed prior to their 
assignment throughout the State: 

° Two-way radio. The early radios 
ran on a vacuum tube type receiver 
and transmitter. This bulky equip- 
ment including a transformer rode 
on the two back fenders under black 
metal covers (note boxes in photo on 
page 223). 

° A 45 gallon steel water tank with 
200 feet of ¥ inch high pressure hose 
was carried on a hose reel mounted on 
top of the tank. 

¢ Fan-belt driven “John Bean” 
Water Pump, adjustable up to 600 lbs. 


pressure, with brush guard mounted 


Forestry Supervisor Herman Toms with one of his rangers as they prepare for 


on front bumper pumped both into 
and out of the 45 gallon tank. A 20 
foot suction hose was included to fill 
the tank from a well, pond, stream or 
lake. The high pressure spray smoth- 
ered fire quickly. 

¢ Adjustable pistol grip nozzle was 
attached to the 75 foot hose. 

° A 5 gallon “Indian Pump” 
backpack water can with hand pump. 

¢ Two fire rakes each with four 
triangular teeth for digging fire lines 
down to mineral soil. 

¢ Shovel, short “D” handle type 
with a pointed blade, and a pole ax. 

¢ Search light, heavy duty and 
portable. 

¢ Siren and emergency red flash- 
ing lights. 

¢ First aid kit, canteen of drinking 
water, and small tool kit. 
Forest FirRE RECONNAISSANCE BY AIRPLANE... 

During extremely severe fire 
seasons, arrangements were made 
with the Civil Air Patrol (CAP) in 
Frederick County for Forest Supervi- 
sor Herman Toms, who was a CAP 
Pilot, to fly their airplane to search 
for smokes in areas where fire tower 
observation was not available. 


(To be continued) 
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. Sumner Stone, M.D., and his 
Catherine “Kate” Elson 

tone, were the owners of this circa 
1885 cottage in Mountain Lake Park. 
Elijah James (E.J.) Stone, the family’s 
patriarch, first came to the Park in the 
early 1880s. He bought Lots 2, 7, and 
10 in the Plan of Mtn. Lake Park for 
$450. The Reverend Charles Baldwin, 
President of the Mountain Lake Park 


Association, executed the deed, which 


wife, 


was recorded in Oakland, Maryland 
on October 13, 1884. 
Sumner was born to E.J. and 


Elizabeth Thomas on January 3, 





1856, in Wheeling. His mother was 
a granddaughter of Betty Zane, who 
was a reputed Revolutionary War 
heroine and the subject of the Zane 
Grey book of the same name. Sum- 
ner’s father and maternal uncle, J.C. 
Thomas, owned what became Stone 
and Thomas, a large family-owned de- 
partment store chain in West Virginia. 

The family lived on Wheeling 
Island on the Ohio River and was 
prominent in local real estate and ac- 
tive in local politics. The History of the 
Pan Handle, published in 1879, states 
that E.J. was zealously devoted to the 
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development of the Methodist Epis- 


copal Church in his area, especially 
Thomson M.E. Church where he 


served as a minister and superinten- 
dent of the Sabbath School. His wife, 
Elizabeth, shared this fervor and used 
her resources to benefit the Church. 

Undoubtedly, Sumner’s parents’ 
passion for Methodism led them to 
Mountain Lake Park, a Chautauqua- 
style summer resort, and ultimately 
influenced his lifelong career. At the 
age of eight years, Sumner heard a 
sermon by Bishop James Mills Tho- 
burn, a Methodist missionary from 
St, Clairsville, Ohio (near Wheeling) 
and began thinking about becoming a 
missionary—a path that he eventually 
followed, Sumner’s academic work, 
however, led him to a medical degree 
from the University of Pennsylvania 
where he graduated in 1879 as an eye 
and ear specialist. 

Kate attended Wheeling Female 
College and graduated when she was 





Kate Elson Stone 
only sixteen. She was valedictorian of 
her class and taught at the College. 
Later, she served as Acting President 
there. Sumner’s sisters also attended 
Wheeling Female College, as did 
Isabella Thoburn, Bishop Thoburn’s 
sister and a member of the famous 
missionary family who served in 
India for three generations. Isabella 
founded the first college for women 
in Lucknow. 

Kate, age 24, and Sumner, 28, 
were married on Thanksgiving Day, 
November 27, 1884, in Martin’s Fer- 
ry, Ohio; The Wheeling Intelligencer 
carried this account of their wedding. 

After their marriage, Sumner 
with Kate returned to India where 
he became the pastor of a church in 
Bombay. The couple worked together 
to establish what became a highly 
successful mission for sailors and two 
additional churches there. 

Their Mission work continued for 
many years. Sumner was a member 
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of the Board of Foreign Missions for 
many years, and he served as Presi- 
dent for the International Missionary 
Union. Kate was Secretary and later 
Treasurer for nearly 25 years of the 
Woman's Foreign Missionary Society 
in New York. 

In this role, she was able to dis- 
pense between three and four million 
dollars throughout the world. She 
had been an exceptional student of 
mathematics, and these skills came 
in handy in this work. 

Kate and Sumner had two chil- 
dren, Wilbur E. Stone and Marybai 
Stone. Wilbur, who was born in 
Brooklyn, New York, died on De- 
cember 1, 1894 at the age of 2 years, 
2 months and 26 days at South Front 
Street on Wheeling Island. The cause 
of his death was diphtheria. His place 
of burial is in Greenwood Cemetery 
in the Stone family plot. 

Their daughter, Marybai (some- 
times seen as Mary Bai), was born 
in New York City on October 28, 
1889. In a tribute to India, a land 
they loved, they used the suffix “bai” 
(pronounced by), which means lady. 

Even as a young child, Marybai 
traveled around the world with her 
parents visiting Methodist missions. 
Por example, in 1907 Dr. and Mrs. 
Stone with their daughter Marybai 
toured the world inspecting Method- 
ist missions. 

The Stones always paid their own 
expenses as they traveled the world. In 
1925, they made an extensive tour of 
South American mission fields. While 
visiting South America, they traveled 
by boat, rail, mule and automobile. 
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They crossed the Andes, meeting 
people involved with Mission work, 
developing friendships, and preach- 
ing to the crowds. The Stone family 
visited most European countries, the 
Philippines, and northern Africa; they 
spent long periods of time in China, 
Japan, and Korea. 

These travels to meet people 
whose work they admired as reported 
to the Missionary Societies were re- 
warding, yet often involved hardships. 
In South America, they traveled into 
the wilderness on burros and climbed 
15,000-foot high mountains. Once, 
when heading down the west coast 
of South America by ship, their ship 
was rammed, in an early morning 
fog. Kate was described as having 
appeared on the deck “dressed and 
smiling.” She was said to have a qui- 
eting effect on the hysterical crowd 
in nightclothes. Another time they 
were shipwrecked on an island in 
the Pacific. 

Sumner often wrote about. the 
Appalachian Mountains and Wheel- 
ing while telling tales about exotic 
places like Cuba and South America. 
“One October day in 1906 (in China) 
Autumnal glories blazed as on our 
Allegheny slopes.” 

According to Garrett County, 
Maryland, land records Liber 107, 
page 488, J. Sumner Stone of West- 
chester County, New York, on the 
25th day of June 1934 sold his Mtn. 
Lake Park cottage at 104 G. Street to 
Wilbert Blake Love of Pennsylvania 
for the sum of $1,050. 

Subsequent owners include 


Samuel and Hazel Wilson of Ohio 
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County, West Virginia who bought 

the house in 1947; Michael and Kate 

Schuncke; and Elizabeth G. Railey. 
104 G Street Topay 

Elizabeth “Jerry” Freeland Railey 
purchased the J. Summer Stone Cot- 
tage in January 2002. Since then, Jerry 
has worked to restore and furnish the 
house with her husband of nearly 55 
years. Charles “Bud” Railey, and their 
long time colleague, Raymond Brant 
(now deceased). All three are Garrett 
County natives and are committed 
to honoring the rich heritage of this 
beautiful area and its people. 

Jerry was born on this same street 
in the home of her grandparents, the 
Reverend Adolphus Bailey and Maud 
Hudkins Bailey. Rev. Bailey, an evan- 


gelist in the Park, also served churches 
in West Virginia, South Dakota, and 





Ferndale, Deep Creek Lake, and Loch 
Lynn in western Maryland. 

The restoration of this house is 
a loving tribute to Jerrys mother, 
Naomi “Oma” Bailey Freeland Far- 
rell. Until her death in December 
2001, she lived independently as 
Loch Lynn’s oldest resident, a fan 
of the Atlanta Braves, committed 
to daily embroidery and crochet- 
ing, and waiting eagerly for the first 
snowfall. 

This is the second Mountain Lake 


Park house restoration project under- 
taken by this team. “For The Love of 
a House,” a story about the re-birth 
of the cottage owned by Dr. Charles 
Baldwin, long time President of the 
Mountain Lake Park Association, 
can be found in the December 1993 
edition of the Glades Star. 


Marilyn Regentin, on 
behalf of the Garrett 
Historical Society, re- 
ceives a posthumous 
award for Grace Jones 
from Suzanne Nicholas, 
President of the Garrett 
County Commission 
on Women. Miss Grace 
was inducted into the 
Commission’s Hall of 
Fame at a recent break- 
fast meeting at Dutch’s 
Restaurant. Her name, 
featuring this citation, 
will be inscribed on a 
plaque in the Garrett 
County Court House. 
See the March 2011 is- 
sue of the Glades Star 
for Marilyn’s article on 
Miss Grace. 
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Scenes from Yesteryear 


Photos from the Files of John Grant 





The once ele- 
gant verandahs, 
grounds, and in- 
door swimming 
pool of the Deer 
Park Hotel after 
it closed in 1929 
and before it was 
razed in 1942. 
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A parade on Second St. in Oakland c. 1900. The light-colored building to the 
right houses the Historical Society’s History Museum. 


Beso 


(Above:) A rare photo of the home of Henry Gassaway 
Davis—railroad, timber, and coal entrepreneur; two-term 
U.S. Senator from West Virginia, and 1904 vice-presidential 
candidate—on the grounds of the Deer Park Hotel. The 
home predates the hotel but burned to the ground, probably 
in the 1930s. President Ulysses S. Grant was a visitor in 
the home, and it was at one time owned by Judge McGraw 
of Grafton West Virginia. (Right:) Two men on a bench in 
front of a confectionary/cigar store next to the Frantz Hotel 
in 1902. The hotel was located at the railroad track about 
200 feet east of the station. (See the June 2005 issue of the 
Glades Star.) The building in the background now houses 
Rudy’s clothing Store and the Book Mark’et. 
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Mike Maroneg plowing snow in 1941 on Penning- 
ton St. at the intersection with Crook Crest. The 
house to the right is gone and has been replaced 
by one built by Habitat for Humanity. The house 
to the left, on the other side of the road to Crook 
Crest, remains. 





Second St. is flooded with four-and-a-half feet of water, probably in 
1938. Hinebaugh’s Restaurant (sign in the distance) is at the inter- 
section with Green St. 
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Donations 


February 18, 2012 - May 4, 2012 


General donations: 


Cindy Seebeck 


Business and Professional 
Women 


Rotary Club of Oakland 

GFWC The Civic Club 
of Oakland 

Transportation Museum: 


Blaine Lipski 
Dale and Debra 


Anderson 


Donations 
in memory or honor: 


Helen Kahl—In memory 
of John Grant 


William O. Treacy and 
Maurice Ireacy—In 
memory of Bill Hesen 


William O. and Judy 
Treacy—In memory of 


John Grant 
Jacquelyn L. Shirer—In 
memory of John Grant 


Scott and Kim Shirer— 
In memory of John 
Grant 


Kenneth L. Hardesty— 
In memory of John 
Grant 


Carl and Ann Rebele— 
In memory of John 
Grant 


Barry and Martha 
Snyder—In memory 


of John Grant 
Carl Rebele, Rebele 


Associates—In 
memory of John Grant 


Janet Leighton Cooper— 
In memory of Nordeck 


and Stella Shaffer 
Offutt and Joan 


Johnson—In memory 


of John Grant 
Richard and Melodee 


Hill—In memory of 


John Grant 


Robert and Rosetta 
Rodeheaver—In 
memory of John Grant 


Claire A. Richardson—In 


memory of John Grant 
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Accessions 


February 18, 2012 - May 4, 2012 
1940s toy truck, and 1970s cast iron toy tractor.... Gift of Jim Feather 


Postcards of Little Meadows, Savage River, Long Stretch, Savage 
Mountain, Bear Creek Road .................. Gift of Melvin W. Collins 


Postcards of various scenes of Oakland, ashtrays from 1949 Oakland 
Centennial, 1870s box of J&P Coat’s cotton thread, photo of 
Henry Gassaway Davis’ summer home, advertising materials 
from various Oakland businesses, child’s safety scissors, Pullman 
dining car towels, booklet on Browning and McMullen families, 


Garrett Co. promotional magazine ...... Gift of Barbara Ott Wread 


Three pieces of Deer Park Hotel 
OHI nae ee ree Gift of the Estate of Rosalie McNish 


AAU tovaselLVviCcesstaAUlOlaeieccestssc.ss-s--- Gift of Bob and Leanna Boal 
Zenith sector and Sextant, Abney level .... Gift of Carl and Ann Rebele 
Two books on Oakland Centennial History ... Gift of Marian T: Bittle 


1925 issue of Oakland High School Senior Edition, 
and other OHS memorabilia, photo of Senator and 
Mrs. Spencer Graham, photos of 1972 Point View fire, 
commemorative plate from Crellin Union Church, 
Motel Oak-Land memorabilia, photos of the building of the 
GATSRY@BL ES Taina bezel irae at Gift of John and Elaine Marple 


Copy of “The Durst Family 
INGWSlettenmtrnre nie crssices Gift of Beverly Railey Robinson 
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Programs from the Garrett County Playhouse, 
Garrett Co. Vacation Guides, three copies of 
i WVountainiiletitacces see see Gift of James “Smokey” Stanton 


Postcard with Autumn Glory cancellation, envelope with Crellin 


@encennialbeaticcllation yt. een eee Gift of Beverly Beard 
Nine vintage bicycles..... Loan from Lawrence Black (Mt. Airy Bicycles) 
DVD of interview with John Grant..............::0008 Gift of Doug Oxford 


Handcrafted model of 1926 Ford Model T painted with 
AION Naylor Company Names... Gift of Ken Snelson 


Toy metal Bausch and Lomb Truck, pair of Bausch and Lomb 
sunglasses made with G-51 glass.............. Gift of Edward Ribstein 


Picttireioh swan Boat on Weep rcek Uaces asm Gift of Lance Bell 


Watercolor painting of Water Wheel on Mayhew Inn 
Roadie Gift of Estate of Mary Love, Dave and Sara Ramsey 


Memorabilia of the induction of Miss Grace Jones into the 2012 
Women’s Hall of Fame....... Gift of the GC Commission for Women 


Map of Civil War Troop movements in 


Appalachia 2.9, Mee 2 ek eee Gift of Paul Shogren 
wo sole, DCOKS: eesti Gift of the Estate of Harvey and Betty Friend 


A hall bench that belonged to General Crook, and sleigh bells 
that belonged to A. D. Naylor ... Loan from Bill and Laurie Grant 
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Set of vintage wooden skis with ice-breaker 


CIPS Aeeetrente tie. A pele Stes etc eas, Gift of Steve and Paula Repka 


8 mm movies of Garrett Co., audio visual equipment, postcards 
of Garrett Co. scenes,” “Casselman Chronicle Index,” WWII 
German Gas mask in container, photos of mile markers, OHS 
Pioneer basketball team, and other Garrett Co. scenes, booklet 
“Memories And Moods in Verse,” Book “Letters 
Home 1943 - 1946,” commemorative coin from Kitzmiller 
Centennial celebration, WWI military hat, epaulets, in metal 
box, 1st premium ribbon from 1914 GC Agricultural Fair, 
“Getting to Know Gortner” Lesson Plans, Boy Scout patches 
and other memorabilia, topographical maps of Garrett 


SOUCY Sennett ite Ge cetteey, seer eere em Pee Gift of Jean Grant 


Siete ner oe on, Mee Bowe: Gift of Harry Carpenter 


WWII Espey radio in wooden case, workbenches 
Tomb lack Sin LUasi O Dares eee eeten vince eter toa Gift of Shearer Family 


Antique hunting knife in leather sheath, book 
“The story of American Hunting and 
PITCATINSM eee ee ee Gift of Bob and Susannah Kurtz 


Large collection of dolls, spelling board, baby rattle, Valentines Day 
commemorative plate, “Little Red Riding Hood” book, “Fluto- 
phone,” several pairs of children’s shoes, stuffed toys, paper 
advertising fans, boy scout memorabilia, 1890s doll carriage with 
original silk parasol, 1890s baby walker, 1920s folk art model 
EITISLMastCOLLAY Clee meee gee Gift of Mike and Jean Clinton 
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1827 Stock certificate for shares in the B&O Railroad, 
1927 sheet music “Hail the Baltimore and Ohio” written 
for the Centenary of the railroad, postcard of Horseshoe Curve 


Onsthcs-Aghallroadmeeeere: Gift of Hopwood and Karen Wooddell 
HWOrDOO Ks OO Tc che Lcg unre antes sense tees Gift of James Evans 
Brownie uniform, and 4-H 

UNILOLI eee eran see eee Gift of Bob and Rosetta Rodeheaver 
SHS bleacher pillow, cat ornament.............00. Gift of Rich Rohrbaugh 


Compass Rise trainer, Serviceman’s map, Navy insignia, Mechanical 
signal aid for learning signal flags, cloth signal flags, Service 
pins, cards, notebooks of Kenneth Bosley, newspapers from 
Philippines, Pearl Harbor, and Australia, booklet of uncirculated 


COMMMEMOLALLY cesta See cee s eee eee Gift of Tom Bosley 


1935 posters, derby hat, old desk telephone, gumball dispenser, 
1916 pocket voltmeter, gallon jar for banana oil, automotive 
wrench, bicycle repair kits, 1940s clown pull toy, oil pouring 
can, set of early American car stamps with album, 1919 1040 
tax form, Woodette Coast Guard pull toy, WWI canvas leggings, 
Child’s 1941 watercolor paint set, child’s baseball glove, Scotch 
tape dispenser, metal tobacco tool, old bottles, toy sand buckets, 
cloth money bags, 1925 calendar, cheese boxes, coffee grinders, 
ice picks, 1920s toy Mickey Mouse tea cup, harmonicas, meat 
hook, brass scales, match box and tin holder, child’s toy drum 


avarel isan eelty, eR Na leit AL We. Gift of Ascanio Boccuti 
[944g ClexiblecElycr*tsled teem tn nee eres Gift of Ted Frantz 
Cap with#lexacGtinsionias susie eter tien Gift of Don Callis 


Wooden box from Tri-State Produce, Inc. ...... Gift of Russ McConnell 


Epson Perfection Scanner, CD of Tableland Trails, Vol. I, nos. 2 and 
A Rae Re rt OR Gift of John MacGowan 


Application for 
Membership 


Garrett County Historical Soctety, Inc. 


Membership fee is $20 per year, single member or 


joint members (husband and wife). 
Lifetime membership is $250.00 per person. 


Members receive the four issues of 
The Glades Star yearly. 
Husband and wife, as joint members, receive only 
one copy of each of the four issues. 


All memberships are on a yearly basis. 


Surprise a friend or loved one with a gift! 


| Applicaton for Membership—Garrett County Historical Society, Inc. 
| New Renew 
| Name 
IP aes 
City ptaltcme eee ALL 
Phone E-mail 


Complete this form, clip, attach check and mail to: 
Garrett County Historical Society, 107 S. Second St., Oakland, MD 21550 


os sabe cee, ey ll a aa Sal, | pee aay ee ae 
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A Hundred Years of 
Cycling History 


by Dave Ramsey 





Fig. 1. All photos by Lance Bell. 


| ‘o many the bicycle is a child’s 


toy or a weekend recreational 
vehicle, but it has a rich history 
in the world of transportation. Its 
development involved technological 
advances such as the chain, shaft, 
and ratchet drives, the sliding clutch, 
band brakes, and the first patent of 
the ball bearing. In addition, cyclists 
in the 1890s and early 1900s banded 
together with farmers and a burgeon- 
ing automobile industry to promote 
better roads that resulted in the Good 
Roads Movement and the construc- 
tion of a modern macadam highway 
system that is taken for granted today. 





The Garrett County Transporta- 
tion Museum, on Liberty Street across 
from the Oakland Train Station, 
recognizing the importance of the 
bicycle in the evolution of transporta- 
tion, has gathered cycles that show the 
technological advances and changing 
designs from the 1880s to the 1980s. 
Through a generous loan from Larry 
Black, owner of the Mt. Airy Bicycle 
Shop and College Park Bicycle Shop, 
nine bicycles from this period are 
currently on display. 

These include the following: 

(Fig. 1) An antique/hard tire Scar- 
pony (1880), is one of the first high 
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Fig. 3. 


wheel safety bikes. Its use of a small 
tire in front reduced the problem of 
tipping forward experienced on the 
earlier high wheel bicycle designs 
with a giant front wheel, commonly 
referred to as the Penny-farthing. 
Awom- 
ans Wheel- 
man Special 
(Fig. 2) an- 
tique safety 
bike manu- 
factieerc 
iNmeUooes 
which fea- 
tures wood 
wheel rims 
andanelab- ; 


88 


orate chain Fig. 4. 


skirt, and a men’s 1900 
antique safety called 
the American Rambler 
(Fig. 3). The Rambler 
also has wood wheel 
rims, but is unique in 
that is uses a shaft drive 
and has rear suspen- 
sion. It is likely that 
these were the style of 
bikes popular during 
the years of Garrett 
County’s great resort 
era associated with the 
Deer Park, Oakland 
and Mountain Lake 
Park hotels in the late 
1800s and early 1900s. 

A fixed gear Craw- 
ford track racing bike 
(Fig. 4) with a left side 
drive was manufac- 
tured by Crawford In- 
dustries of Hagerstown in 1902. Track 
bikes were designed for racing in the 


early velodromes and weighed a frac- 
tion of the early safety bikes. 
A Mead Ranger (Fig. 5), designed 


to look like a motorcycle with its 
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Fig. 5. 


“tank,” luggage carrier, light, andhorn and utilized original machinery by 
was built in the 1920s. The ua of Ex-Works’ Masterpiece. (This model 
this bicycle was to at- 
tract youthful riders 
and a public that was 
increasingly buying 
motorized vehicles. 

A classic child’s 
bicycle built by Col- 
son Bicycles (Fig. 6) 
in the 1930s features 
solid tires and re- 
minds one of today’s 
folding bicycles. 

A replica of the 
1950s Roadmaster 
Luxury Liner (Fig. 


7) was manufactured 





from original molds 
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lish” bicycle (Fig. 8) 
was built by Hercules 
in the 1950s, and for 
many baby-boomers, 
was their first intro- 
duction into multi- 
gear cycles and hand- 
brakes mounted on the 


handlebars. 
A novelty cycle, 





Fig. 7. 
z featuring a Cyclone 


(Fig. 9) classic mix 
with a multi-speed rear 
derailleur, was built by 
Pederson in the 1980s. 

Also included in 
the display is a 1950s 
Strato-Liner, which 
was the first bicycle on 
display at the museum, 
lent from Gib and 
Karen Upole, and two 
antique child tricycles 





Fig. 8. on loan from Craig 
Abrahamson and Jean 
and Mike Clinton. 
Robert Boal, the 
Transportation Mu- 
seum’s director, said 
the new display has 
been a great addition 
to the museum and 
has generated much 
interest and enjoy- 
ment for visitors. Boal 





stated, “We are re- 
Fig. 9. ally fortunate to have 

the generosity of Mr. 
Black and the others lending us these 
items. They add to both the visual and 


historical goals we are attempting to 


is actually available for purchase from 
Mt. Airy Bicycle. www.bikes123. 
com.) 


A three-speed Royal Prince “Eng- 


achieve here at the museum.” 
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Larry Black 


ee Black, owner of two bicycle 
shops in Maryland, Mt. Airy 
Bicycles and College Park Bicycles, 
could be identified as a cyclist, busi- 
nessman, craftsman, collector, a man 
interested in giving back to his com- 
munity, and certainly energetic. 

The Garrett County Transporta- 
tion Museum has seen all of these sides 
of Larry in his generous loan of antique 
and unique bicycles for display in the 
museum. When Larry learned of the 
Garrett County Transportation Mu- 
seum’s interest in an historical display 





of bicycles, he threw himself into the 
project and searched out nine cycles 
from his inventory of over 3500. He 
worked closely with the Museum staff 
to make the display a reality. 

Perhaps a more colorful descriptor 
of Larry would be “showman.” He is 
often seen at cycling rallies, commu- 
nity fairs, and parades demonstrating 
his Penny-farthing. 

To learn more about Larry Black, 
his collection, and his shops visit the 
Mt. Airy Bicycles website at www. 
bikes123.com. 
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The Garrett County Historical 
Society Salutes 100 Years of 
Fighting Forest Fires in Maryland 


by William Offutt Johnson 
With valuable contributions from the Maryland Forest Service, 
Will Williams, Education Specialist, Retired, and Monte Mitch- 
ell, State Forest Fire Supervisor. Technical Assistance provided by 
Francis “Champ” Zumbrun and Joan Johnson 


Editors note: This is the last in a 
series by William Offutt Johnson and 
others on Maryland’ forests. See the 
June 2012 issue of the Glades Star for 
references to the other articles. 

Below is a 1965 article from the 
Maryland Conservationist 7s an ex- 
ample of the media assistance in creating 
public awareness for the upcoming forest 
fire season. 


Fire ConTROL IN MARYLAND 
BY Larry McDanic-s, Esa. 


@)i of the primary functions of 
the State of Maryland, Depart- 
ment of Forests and Parks, is the pro- 
tection of 2,850,000 acres throughout 
the State from the ravages of fire. 
Responsibility for this massive un- 
dertaking rests with the State Forester 
for fire control, William H. Johnson, 
who administers the Department's 
State-wide program. 

In recent years, Maryland has 
been among the leaders in forest fire 
prevention and control. On only one 
occasion in the past decade has more 
than 2,000 acres burned in any single 
year. In 1961, a record low of 546 acres 
(.02 percent of the State’s forested land) 
was lost. The national average that 
yearo was ten times as great. 


When the State Board of Forestry 
was, created in 1906, there was no 
organized effort to control the numer- 
ous fires which occurred throughout 
the woodland areas. Many persons, in 
fact, were convinced that their regular 
burning off of woods was beneficial. 
Such fires, they argued, resulted in 
better grazing lands, improved the 
blackberry and huckelberry crops 
and helped eliminate snakes and 
other pests. 

Forest fire prevention and control 
rested with local Forest Wardens, 
who did the best they could with 
the primitive equipment available in 
those days. In the 1920s, a new fire 
take and a “backpack” 5-gallon fire 
pump were introduced, but supplies 
were limited and the fighting of forest 
fires continued to be a discouraging, 
physically exhausting task. 

These conditions prevailed in 
Maryland until 1942, when the 
current phase of efficient fire fight- 
ing originated. The country was at 
war, and the necessity of rapid forest 
fire suppression took on new and 
significant meaning. Federal ap- 
propriations were established, which 
made possible extensive purchases 
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The Henryton fire in 1962 was a spectacular one. This picture, taken from a light 





plane flying over, shows the mixed farm and woodland which was burned over. 
Also threatened was the state hospital. With dry conditions existing throughout 
the eastern portion of the United States, extreme caution had to be taken on 
farmland as well as forested areas to prevent major fire damage. 


of portable pumps, hand tools, and 
trucks to speed men and equipment 
to fire scenes. Two-way radio com- 
munication systems were instituted, 
and modern steel fire towers erected to 
expedite fire-spotting procedures. The 
addition of federal funds also enabled 
the State to employ more qualified 
personnel for year-round service, 
plus the training aids necessary for 
instruction in various fire-fighting 
techniques. 

Forest fire prevention and control 
is accomplished in three phases— 
education, preparedness, and sup- 
pression. 


Education is carried on through- 
out the year by the Department’s 
personnel, who contact individuals 
and groups and enlist their assistance 
in the elimination of fire hazards and 
the reduction of fire risks. Fire preven- 
tion programs are presented to school 
children, youth organizations, service 
clubs, and similar groups. Exhibits 
soliciting public cooperation are dis- 
played annually at State and County 
fairs, and other gatherings. Enforce- 
ment of laws and regulations dealing 
with forest fires also is a prevention 
activity. 

Fire preparedness consists of 
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maintaining an organization of For- 
est Wardens, registered crews and 
volunteer fire companies equipped 
to combat forest fires. This involves 
a constant liaison and continuous 
training of the suppression forces, 
as well as the acquisition of modern 
equipment and the maintenance of 
all fire-fighting tools. 

Fire suppression involves the 
prompt detection and accurate loca- 
tion of all forest fires and burning 
operations which might get out of 
hand and escape to nearby woodlands, 
the dispatching of adequate suppres- 
sion forces to fire scenes, the directing 
of the actual fire-fighting operation, 
the investigation of such blazes to 
determine the cause and to afhx the 
responsibility, the prosecution, where 
necessary, and complete reports of all 
forest fires. 

Dario UeViaty alciemexce lent 
record as one of the leaders of forest 
fire prevention and control can be 
attributed to legal restrictions. The 
Forest Conservancy Act of 1943 is 
an example. Section IV of that law 
permits open-air burning between 
the hours of 4:00 PM. and midnight 
from March to May and from mid- 
September to mid-December. This 
limited burning is permissible only 
after fire breaks have been cleared and 
equipment is available to extinguish 
the blaze. Since the danger of fire 
spreading is usually less after sun- 
down, burning is confined to evening 
hours. Also, at this time of day, wind 
speed is not likely to be as great and 
humidity is higher. 

Maryland is divided into nine 


units for the purpose of fire control. 
Each unit has a Supervisor and from 
one to six Forest Rangers. There are 
thirty-four fire towers scattered across 
the State from Snaggy Mountain in 
Garrett County to Green Hill, on 
the Eastern Shore, with the central 
command post located at the Long 
Hill Tower in Anne Arundel County. 

Smoke sightings by two or more 
towers can pin-point a fire by trian- 
gulation to within a radius of one-half 
mile or less. When such sightings 
occur, the information is radioed to 
Rangers who are constantly on patrol 
in vehicles equipped with 80-gallon 
water tanks, high-pressure hoses and 
other firefighting tools. Fires of ma- 
jor proportions are handled by the 
combined fire services throughout the 
State with military units available for 
emergencies. 

Although the Department of For- 
ests and Parks is constantly expanding 
its campaign for forest fire prevention 
in every way possible, it has achieved 
an excellent record over the years. 
Perhaps the efficiency of its suppres- 
sion organization is best attested by 
the reduction in the annual loss from 
forest fires, which has been kept well 
below the national average for seven- 
teen consecutive years. 

Despite the outstanding effort 
made by Forest and Parks personnel 
in the prevention and control of for- 
est fires over the years, it is still the 
individual citizens’ responsibility to 
be alert to the ever present danger 
of such catastrophes. Thankfully, the 
increased awareness of the average 
citizen has helped to make fire con- 
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trol in Maryland a reality. All forests 
need protection from fire: don’t YOU 
Descarclessa eh batARY LAND) 
GREEN. 


REMEMBERING THE GOLDEN Days—DEPARTMENT 
OF FoRESTS AND Parks 1941-1969 


When you seriously look into 
the progress and accomplishments 
of both the forestry and the state 
park movements in Maryland, you 
are amazed to discover there are so 
many dramatic and lasting accom- 
plishments. Today you find truly 
magnificent natural and historic parks 
for public enjoyment. Also you find 
sustainable forests both on public and 
private land that do provide wood and 
wood by-products, water conserva- 
tion, wildlife and outdoor recreation. 
Then you study the limited financial 
and human resources that have been 
made available to provide the State 
Forest and Park legacy for our benefit, 
as well as future generations, and 
you conclude that all that has been 
accomplished must be some kind of 
miracle. Yes, it is nothing short of a 
miracle. It was just 105 years ago that 
only 5% of Maryland’s forests offered 
merchantable timber for harvest. 
There were no state parks, wildlife had 
been depleted, and flooding in towns 
along the Potomac River Valley and 
other streams and rivers was an annual 
event. Landowners gave no thought 
to reforesting idle fields and pastures. 
Finally, there was little or no concern 
for fire safety and prevention and 
there was no organized fire control 
program. Habitually, forests were for 
depleting and burning. Then they 


were burned again and again. 


We are fortunate that State For- 
estry and Parks initiatives have been 
consistently working in Maryland 
for 105 years to renew forest lands. 
Every era saw progress and Maryland 
often leads the way with successful 
programs and plans that work and 
set new standards for the practice of 
forestry and state park management 
and protection. 

Fred Besley worked tirelessly 
to get the trees growing and set the 
professional standards proudly prac- 
ticed by today’s staff. Then came the 
Department of Forests and Parks in 
1941, and in spite of the personnel 
drain of the World War II defense 
effort, more trees began to grow and 
the fires burned less. This period of 
almost 30 years of the Department of 
Forests and Parks was a golden tribute 
to what Fred Besley started. 

It was the continued dedication 
of what foresters Gifford Pinchott 
and Fred Besley had inspired that 
made successful results. The staff was 
committed to the advancement of the 
forestry and state park goals in what 
can only be described as a “labor of 
love” incased in what many proudly 
describe as, “It’s not work, it’s a way 
of life.” 

Army Supply Sergeants could take 
lessons from Maryland’s Forest and 
Park staff. Varied creative maneuvers 
were developed to overcome budget 
shortages to bring notable projects 
to successful completion. Staff gave 
freely of their personal time to answer 
the call whether it was a forest fire 
on Thanksgiving Day, or a severe ice 
storm on Christmas Day, or a Strate- 
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District 1 (Western Maryland) State Forest and Park Staff meet at Ali Ghan Coun- 
try Club, Cumberland, MD, 1960. Left to Right—1st row: Tunis J. Lyon, Robert 
H. Tritapoe, Donald J. Kendall, R. Thomas Thayer, Marion T. Hoffman, Wilson 
Warnick, Adna R. Bond, Elmer H. Uphole Sr., Donald H. Boyer, Ralph T. Peace, 
Herman D. Toms. 2nd row: Harry M. Hartman, Jr., Wm. A. (Clint) Irwin, Brook 
Bodkin, Urner Wigfield, Otto Schultz, William H. Johnson (District Forester), 
Floyd O. Custer, Clarence Grove, Charles C. Thomas, Ward L. Ashby, Bill Slider 
3rd row: Marshall Moats, Curtis L. Conway, Rease Bowman, Tom Dixon, Harold 
F. Stark, Bob Warnick, E. Harland Upoild Jr., Dick Mills, Charles E. Sandy, Myrl 
J. Wilt. 4th Row: Paul R. Mateer, Joe Meachem, Dick Bond, Art Merell, Delmar 


Sanders, George Rexroad, Robert Friend, Rolland G. Schoch. 


gic Air Command bomber crash in 
the middle of a January blizzard, or a 
big crowd-drawing Fourth of July spe- 
cial event in a state park. There was a 
willingness to get the job done. It was 
unique and very special in an era that 
insisted on a strict adherence to the 8 
hour day, 5 days a week regimentation 
and the trend of specialization that 
said: “Can't do it because that’s not 
in my job description.” 

This Maryland State Forest and 
Park staff had a “can do” attitude and 
marched to the beat of getting the fires 
out and making their park areas look 
good while serving an ever growing 
post-war boom in visitors seeking new 
and exciting outdoor recreation op- 
portunities. In 2010 Maryland State 
Forests and Parks together served over 
13 million outdoor recreation visitors. 


At the same time, the forestry staff 
increased forest resources to help feed 
a growing demand for the building in- 
dustry that had an insatiable appetite 
for lumber from Maryland forests. 
Today, 41 percent of Maryland is 
forested, which is amazing given 
the amount of urban and suburban 
growth that has occurred statewide. 
Fire MANAGEMENT TODAY 

From the 1970s until today, 
Maryland State Forest Service and 
Park Service continue to maintain 
our valuable legacy. Only a few fire 
towers remain today to remind us of 
the humble beginnings of what we 
call today the “Wildfire Protection 
Program” in Maryland. This proud 
heritage of protecting our forest from 
the devastating effects of wildfire 
is still carried on by the men and 
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women of the DNR 
Forest Service. Today, as 
in 1906, careless people 
start the majority of 
wildfires in Maryland. 
The leading causes of 
wildfire in Maryland are 
debris burning, arson, 
and children playing 
with matches. 

Our earliest For- 
est Wardens would be 
impressed, although a 
bit bewildered at the 
strides that the fire man- 
agement program has 
taken. Fire weather is 
monitored from remote 
automated weather sta- 
tions, That data can 
be accessed from the 
Internet and software 


helps predict expected 
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Jesse Morgan from the Maryland Forest Service 
prepares his radio as he nears a staging area for 
personnel fighting a wildfire on Little Allegheny 
Mountain near Corriganville, Maryland. 





Today, regionally assigned, radio dispatched, tilt bed trucks quickly transport 
fire plow tractors with operator protection bars to wildfire locations throughout 
the State of Maryland. 
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State-of-the-art wildfire unit “category 4” engine and tanker with the latest 
Class A foam delivery system for extinguishing wildfires faster and preventing 
flairups; and also towing a D-14 tractor with fire plow. 


fire behavior. Fires are reported and 
dispatched through enhanced 911 
communication systems, and fire 
perimeters are plotted using Global 
Positioning Satellites. 

Great strides have been made 
in modern well-equipped wildfire 
engines and trucks with the latest 
technology such as “Class A Foam” 
delivery systems to extinguish wild- 
fires faster and prevent flare-ups. Trac- 
tor fire plow units on “tilt bed trucks 
provide an effective initial transport 
and attack capability and provide the 
dozer operator with protection within 
an enclosed cab. 

What has also drastically changed 
is our knowledge and use of fire as 
a management tool, and the under- 
standing that not all fires are bad. Pre- 
scribed fires applied under the proper 
weather conditions by professional 
firefighters can have beneficial effects 
on the environment by creating wild- 
life habitat, preparing forest harvest 
areas for replanting, and hazard fuel 
reduction by reducing fuel loading. 

What hasn't changed is the dedi- 
cation and purpose of the Maryland 


Dept. of Natural Resources Forest 
Service and their wildland firefighters, 
who look back on this rich heritage 
of Fred Besley and the early forest 
wardens and smokechasers as the 
very heart of the Wildfire Manage- 
ment Program. Today, the agency 
is equipped with the training and 
specialized equipment needed to 
meet the challenges and demands to 
provide effective wildfire protection 
services for the citizens and commu- 
nities of Maryland. These resources 
are also made available to other 
states and federal agencies. Highly 
trained wildland fire crews and single 
resource experts have traveled across 
the United States to battle some of 
the nation’s toughest wildfires. Nearly 
a century later, we think Mr. Besley 
would be proud! In the words of State 
Forester Pete Bond, “The history of 
Maryland’s State Forests and Parks is a 
classic example of people, the highest 
form of the animal kingdom, working 
in concert with trees, the highest form 
of the plant kingdom. to be good 
stewards of the earth on which we all 
depend so much.” 
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Recollections from 
Smokechasers Charles 
(Charlie) C. Thomas, 

Forest Ranger and 

Superintendent/Manager, 
Herrington Manor and 
Swallow Falls State Parks 


After returning from the Euro- 
pean Theater of World War II, Charlie 
Thomas was hired as a “Forest Guard” 
or “Smokechaser” which was the fore- 
runner to the term “Forest Ranger” as 
the position is now called. 

He had a busy couple of weeks in 
this new job and was relaxing late on 
a Sunday afternoon at home when he 
got called out for a fire. This fire was 
on the southeast side of Backbone 
Mountain near the coal mining com- 
munity of Vindex. 

Forest Supervisor Elmer Upole 
told Charlie to “pick up Forest 
Warden George ‘Plucky’ Wilt in 
Kitzmiller, which is down on the 
Potomac River.” Plucky would help 
him round up a crew to fight the fire 
which the tower reported was growing 
fast. When Charlie got Plucky in the 
patrol truck, Charlie said, “Where in 
the world are we going to find a crew 
late on a Sunday afternoon to fight 
this fire! Plucky responded “no prob- 
lem, go on across the Potomac River 
into West Virginia where the bars are 
still open and we will find plenty of 
willing fire fighters there.” 

Charlie said, “Old Plucky burst 
through the saloon door so fast that 
he had eight unsuspecting custom- 


ers deputized to fight fire before 


they knew what hit them. Most of 
them were coal miners from Vindex, 
Maryland, and they were hard work- 
ers and determined to get that fire 
under control, and even happier to 
get paid to do it.” It was a great les- 
son in crew recruitment for Charlie. 
Years later when Charlie became 
Superintendent of Herrington Manor 
State Park, he had Plucky Wilt on his 
park crew as manager of the day use 
area at Herrington Lake. Plucky was 
committed to trapping and removing 
a large snapping turtle population 
from the lake. and he told this writer 
he had a wonderful recipe for turtle 
soup. I figured that recipe reinforced 
Plucky’s commitment to reducing 
the turtles in the lake. Plucky was a 
woodsman and a Ranger from the old 
volunteer forest warden days, and he 
both looked and acted the part — a 
real genuine character. He had a pair 
of the 1930 jodhpur britches from the 
first warden’s uniform which he was 
still wearing daily in the mid-1950s. 
He claimed, “They wore like iron! 
Can't wear ‘em out! Could poke holes 
in ’em, but can’t wear ’em out!” He 
also bragged about his fishing worms 
he dug up at home. “They were as 
long as your arm!” 

Not long after the Sunday fire 
at Vindex, Charlie Thomas and two 
volunteer wardens finished up on 
another Backbone Mountain fire at 
2am. It had been a long day. Driving 
back on Route 135 to Elmer Upole’s 
base of operation in Mountain Lake 
Park, they saw the glow of a new 
fire across the B&O tracks near 
Altamont at the top of the famous 
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seventeen mile grade of the B&O 
railroad. That mountain-climbing 
rail line follows the South Fork of 
Crabtree Creek and the Savage River 
up from Bloomington. It was a hot 
fire the wardens saw, energized by 
its own dry fuel and fanned by wind 
funneled by the Crabtree Valley. 
Charlie and crew grabbed fire rakes 
and backpack water cans which they 
hand carried down to the fire. As they 
approached, they were amazed to see 
a large oak tree and brush around it 
fully ablaze with the fire which sud- 
denly and terrifyingly exploded. The 
fire crew instantly dropped those 
heavy five gallon Indian water cans 
and with renewed speed and vigor 
retreated from the blast. The heat was 
so intense it melted the rubber hoses 
right off the five gallon water cans 
they had abandoned. The crew could 
feel the heat scorching their backs as 
they escaped the blast. No one knew 
what caused the explosion. It could 
have been methane gas that built up 
inside the old oak tree which was rot- 
ting away inside. It could have been 
some flammable product the railroad 
used that was inadvertently set aside 
and brush got piled on top when the 
right of way was cleared annually to 
prevent fires. We can only guess at the 
cause. However, what we do know is 
our young fire crew eventually got 
that fire out. 

Upon their return to their Moun- 
tain Lake Park base of operation, 
their equipment conscience Forestry 
Supervisor Elmer Upole was more 
concerned about the loss of hoses on 
the back pack five gallon water cans 


than he was about the crew escaping 
the blast. I would like to think Elmer 
was playing with the crew to lighten 
up what was a serious, life-threatening 
event. But the story demonstrates the 
peril and danger forest rangers faced 
in the routine of their day-to-day 
work. 

Talk about peril in the work place: 
Consider the routine of painting the 
exterior of the fire tower cab. Charlie 
Thomas relates the procedure. “You 
climb the 110 foot tower with your 
helper. Once inside the cab, you open 
the windows and stick a board out 
two of the windows opposite each 
other. The oak board is 10 feet long, 8 
inches wide and about 2 inches thick 
and is positioned so that almost 3 
feet hang out over the side of the cab 
to be painted. Now with your helper 
sitting on the board safely inside the 
cab, you tie a safety rope snuggly 
around your waist and the other end 
of the rope is secured to some fixed 
member of the tower that will easily 
hold your weight. 

“Now you climb up on the board 
and at 110 feet in the sky, you slowly 
and carefully back yourself out the 
tower window holding with both 
hands tightly to the board. Your 
helper, still sitting on the board inside 
the tower cab, slides you your paint 
bucket and brush. Holding the board 
with one hand, you dip your brush 
and start painting the cab sides and 
window frames. Now that you have 
gained confidence in the board, the 
safety rope and your helper’s grasp, 
it is time to stand up on your lofty 
perch and paint the tower's roof. Oh, 
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Prevent Forest Fires! 
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boy! How great it is, this business of 
protecting trees and wildlife from 
forest fires. You offer a short prayer 
that some red tailed hawk doesn’t 
mistake your head of hair for a rabbit 
or squirrel and come swooping in for 








a powerful grab of scalp. One thing 
is for sure, you can’t beat the view. 
And so that’s the way it was in the 
golden days of the Department of 
Forests and Parks— a great job with 
a towering view.” 
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The McHenry Store 


as dictated by Charles “Skeeter” Bowman to Mary Bowman 





BRS 


An early photo of McHenry. Bowman’s store is at the right on Old Rt. 219, now 


os 


Deep Creek Drive. The Deep Creek Lodge is on the peninsula in the center of 
the photo. Present-day Rt. 219, The Fort, Smiley’s, and several restaurants are 


now in the foreground. 


harf's History of Western Mary- 

land, Vol. IT, originally printed in 
1882 (reprinted in 1968), describes 
McHenry in political district #6, Sang 
Run (p. 1536): 

“,.Among the early settlers were 
the Yeagers, Blackburns, Weimers, 
Bowlers, Bowmans, Smiths, Spechts, 
Brantsy Wastce|sseuysc lowes once: 
Pecks, Dranes, Eckards, Frakers, 
Fulmers, Meeses, Keefers, McRobies, 
and Glotfeltys. 

School Trustees for the year 
ending May, 1882, School No. 2, 
McHenry, were Joseph Meese, Jonas 
J. Glotfelty (my great-grandfather), 
and Douglas McLane (should be 


McLean). Teacher was M. M. Lewis.” 
About 45 years later, things were 
much the same in McHenry, which 
was still largely an agricultural com- 
munity, served by two country stores, 
a post office, a one room school, and 
two sawmills, but minus the black- 
smith shop. One of the sawmills, 
owned and operated by Earl Glotfelty, 
was located in the bend of Rt. 219, 
less than “4 mile south of McHenry. 
The Industrial Age, bringing 
the automobile and electricity and 
telephones, brought the beginning of 
change. Also the formation of Deep 
Creek Lake in 1925 played a role in 


changes that took place as former 
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Bowman’s Store. 


farmland was flooded, which neces- 
sitated the moving of the McHenry 
School and some homes to new loca- 
tions beyond the shoreline areas. The 
school was moved from the McHenry 
cove to a location near the current 
entrance of Pysell Road and Henry 
Deal Road. I attended school there. 
The McHenry School had grades one 
through seven. One house which was 
moved belonged to the McLeans. It 
was placed along old Rt. 219 and was 
faced with stone. It now belongs to 
the Waltons, who are the descendants 
of the McLeans. 

I have been told that it took sev- 
eral years to fill the lake, which was 
fed by several natural streams which 
include Cherry Creek, Meadow 
Mountain Run, Glade Run, Poland 
Run, Pawn Run, Smith Run, Red 
Run, Hoyes Run, Fork Run, and 
Deep Creek. My grandmother, Mrs. 
George Glotfelty, said that while the 


lake was slowly filling, it caused a very 





bad odor as the wooded areas began 
to decay and rot beneath the water. 

I was born in McHenry at the 
time the lake was forming and have 
resided here throughout most of my 
life, except during World War II while 
serving in the Air Force in the Pacific. 
My parents, Hubert M. Bowman 
and Dorla A. Glotfelty Bowman, 
operated a general country store and 
the McHenry Post Office from about 
the late 20s to mid 40s. I grew up in 
the store, as our living quarters were 
directly above the store room and Post 
Office. When the Democratic admin- 
istration was in power, my father was 
the acting postmaster; when it was 
Republican, my mother became act- 
ing postmistress. This switching back 
and forth was done in order to keep 
the Post Office in the store. 

There were about 100 Post Office 
box holders who came to McHenry 
for their mail, which was delivered 
by a mail carrier twice a day. Postal 
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Old Rt. 219, now Deep Creek Drive, with Bowman’s Store on the left and Glot- 
felty’s Garage on the right. The building under the destinctive roof immediately 
behind the first telephone pole on the right is now part of Bill’s Marine. 


cards were | cent and stamps sold for 
3 cents apiece. Picture postcards were 
also for sale in the store for a penny 
apiece. The mail was delivered by 
John Long in his Model A pickup. 
He took the mail to Friendsville by 
way of Accident. In the afternoon, he 
would bring mail to the store from the 
other direction. 

As I understand it, the store’s first 
owner was Arthur Weimer, along 
with Samuel Glotfelty, who were 
instrumental in establishing the first 
Post Office in McHenry. Then the 
store and P.O. was bought by Howard 
Brenneman, then Keith Wiles, then 
a Mr. Winters, followed by Parley 
Sisley, who gave up the Post Office 
and installed a lunch room. Or this 
may have been Fred Bland, the fol- 
lowing owner. 

Meanwhile, the Post Office was 
moved to what is now the Pizza 
Haus, a building that was built and 
owned by Charles Mahlon Railey, 


who was at that time the postmaster. 
(Its location was at the intersection 
of old Rt. 219 and Bumble Bee Rd., 
at the north end of McHenry.) Then 
George Glotfelty, my grandfather, 
obtained the McHenry store and the 
Post Office was returned to the store 
site. The final owners before myself 
were my parents, Mr. and Mrs. Hu- 
bert Bowman. 

In the store, we sold canned 
goods, fresh fruit which was delivered 
from Central Produce of Uniontown, 
Pa., along with fresh huckleberries 
and blackberries in season, picked 
locally. We sold penny candy and 
candy bars in a showcase, along with 
candies in special containers, like 
lozenges, which were sold by weight. 
We also had a chewing gum machine 
by Gem of Chicago, Ill., a self-service 
machine which dispensed six different 
flavors of gum for a nickel a package. 
There were kegs of salt fish in brine 
which was usually sold in 10 pound 
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Skeeter Bowman’s plane on Deep Creek Lake. His store is at the right in the 
background. 


quantities. Both white and brown 
sugar was sold by the pound or in 
100 pound quantities. The sugar 
was placed in cloth bags which were 
kept in the store. White flour with 
brand names such as Gingham Girl, 
Daniel Webster, and Orco was sold 
in 25 pound bags. Peanut butter was 
another popular item, as well as loose 
peanuts by the weight. Soda crackers 
and cookies housed in individual 
containers were also sold by weight. 
Boxed cereals were available and there 
was always a large cheese available to 
be sold by the pound. The cheese, 
probably the longhorn type, was 
cylindrical in shape. 

During the cold months, the store 
was heated by a pot belly Burnside 


stove using wood and coal for fuel. 
A few times, the soda pop froze in 
the bottles and broke them. I recall 
we had to pile the soda cases around 
the stove at night to keep them from 
freezing sometimes. There was Coca- 
Cola, Orange Crush, Whistle (from 
Terra Alta), Dr. Pepper, and birch 
beer, root beer, ginger ale, sarsaparilla, 
grape and cherry flavors available, 
which were kept in an ice cooler at 
first, before electricity served the 
community. My dad had his own 
lighting system using a self-contained 
Delco Power unit which was operated 
by gasoline and was housed in an 
outbuilding where it charged a bank 
of batteries. It provided light in the 
four bare light bulbs in the store. After 
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McHenry’s first airfield. Bowman’s store is immediately behind in the center. The 
Bowmans lived on the second floor. The site is now occupied by BFS (formerly 
BP) gas station and Deep Creek Marine. 


electricity was available, we added an 
Imperial Ice Cream freezer and of- 
fered several flavors of hand-dipped 
ice cream, popsicles, fudgesicles, and 
Imps, which were chocolate-covered 
vanilla ice cream on a stick. Every 
box of Imps contained a free one. 
Each stick had a notch cut in it, and 
the free one had a slightly different 
notch, so that most people could not 
figure it out. The store owner would 
inform the buyer that he or she had 
gotten the free one. I did figure out 
the difference and regularly searched 
each box for the free one and enjoyed 
eating it. 

We also sold home canning 
supplies and a small assortment of 
hardware. There was a dry goods de- 
partment which offered men’s cloth- 
ing, such as overalls, trousers, shirts, 
socks, shoes, overshoes and Arctics, 
which were black winter boots. Yard 
goods of muslin and printed cottons 


were available for the women, along 
with buttons, pins and threads, which 
were housed in a six-drawer Wil- 
lomantic Thread and Spool cabinet 
with hinged drop-handle brass drawer 
pulls. 

An assortment of school supplies 
was offered, consisting of pencils, rul- 
ers, tablets and packets of notebook 
paper. 

There was also a Dr. Meyers 
Patent Medicine cabinet, offering 
remedies for the toothache in drops 
or wax form, cough syrups, camphor, 
Great Seal Epsom Salts and other laxa- 
tives, Carter’s Little Liver Pills, various 
salves, and Sloan’s Liniment. 

We also sold pipes and tobacco. The 
tobacco had to be cut into “plugs” with 
a hand-operated tobacco cutter, which 
was sometimes done by me. Some of the 
brands were Brown's Mule, Day’s Work 
and Mail Pouch. There was a large Mail 


Pouch Tobacco thermometer located 
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outside on the porch. 

The store also contained a large 
oak wall clock with a swinging 
pendulum, which had to be wound 
every seven days. The clock face also 
had a calendar hand, indicating the 
day of the week. The clock was made 
by Sessions Clock Co. of Forestville, 
Connecticut. The clock held two 
panes of glass, trimmed in black and 
gold. The upper pane covered the 
clock face, while the lower pane was 
painted, and contained the words 
“Time to Bake with Calumet,” with 
a small area left unpainted in which to 
view the swinging pendulum. 

My parents used a cash register 
in the store, manufactured by the 
McCaskey Register Co. of Alliance, 
Ohio. It included an early type of 
bookkeeping system to keep records 
of charges. 

A few years after he bought the 
store, my father purchased an ad- 
joining farm from Douglas and Pearl 
McLean on which we had a small herd 
of 15 milking cows, which my mother 
milked by hand. This bulk of this 
property is now the Garrett County 
Fairgrounds. My father sold the milk 


in the store as well as delivered it to 
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cottage owners along Deep Creek 
Lake. He got ice from the ice plant 
in Oakland, which was located in the 
vicinity of the current site of McDon- 
ald’s and Sheetz. He delivered ice to 
the cottages for their ice boxes, along 
with the milk, which was 10 cents a 
quart. The leftover ice was kept in the 
shade in our yard, covered with a tarp. 

My job consisted of operating the 
McCormick-Deering hand-operated 
milk and cream separator and then 
bottling the milk and capping the 
bottles with a cardboard cap using 
a hand-operated bottle capper. My 
father had quart and pint bottles, with 
the words “Hubert M. Bowman” and 
“McHenry, Md.” embossed on them. 
After using the cream separator, the 
bottles of milk were placed in a cool- 
ing trough in a boiling spring, which 
kept it refrigerated until needed. The 
boiling spring was covered by the new 
Rt. 219 during its construction. My 
mother also made cottage cheese and 
butter, using a one-pound wooden 
butter mold to form the block of 
butter. She then wrapped the butter 
in sheets of pre-cut paper designed 
for this purpose. She sold the cottage 


cheese and butter in the store. 


Bound Volumes 


Do you wish to complete your collection of The Glade Star Bound 


Volumes? A reprint of Vol. 4, Vol. 5 and Vol. 8 will be arriving in June 


with Vol. 11—our newest publication! 
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Some distinguished gentlemen at the Oakland Cemetery, Memorial Day, May 29, 1932: Standing: Simon Myers 


and George Brown, Spanish American War Ve 
Vets. Outside the auto: William C. Buncutter, C 


ts. Seated (I-r): Tom Nethkin, John Sines, George Marley, Union 
onfederate Vet. The Packard auto belonged to William Casteel. 
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Camping on the Yough at Coddington’s Riffles, c. 1900. 





Boating on the Yough at Coddington’s Riffles, just upstream from Swallow Falls. 
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From the 
Jim Crabtree Collection 








Esso Station and Keyser’s Ridge. 
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A.D. Naylor Hardware Store on Liberty Street, Oakland, 1930s. 





Oakland 


and the RR Tracks, 


Manhattan Hotel, Second St 
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From the 
GCHS Archive 





Rear view of the original St. Matthew’s Church. 
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Mountain Lake Boat House. 
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New Acquisitions at the 
Transportation Museum 





1923 Chevrolet Superior in mint condition. The vehicle was reportedly confis- 
cated some years age by law enforcement officals in a drug sting and eventu- 
ally purchased by Eric Belldina of Masontown, W. Va. David Holman, also of 
Masontown, did the restoration work. The car is on loan from Belldina. 





1904 Oldsmobile on loan from Bucky Friend (L), born and raised in Garrett 
County. 
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2012 GCHS Annual 
Dinner/Meeting 


he Garrett 
County His- 
torical Society held 


its Annual Din- 





ner/Meeting on 
the "balmy" Friday 
evening ofJune 29, | 
2012, at the Pleas- § 
ant Valley Com- 

munity Center. A 
delicious baked 
steak dinner 

was enjoyed 

by the nearly 

120 members 
and friends of the society who attend- 
ed. The meeting following the meal 
was opened by GCHS President Bob 
Boal, who introduced many guests 
including Mrs. Mary Virginia Jones, 
the first museum curator; Gail Broad- 
water, representing the evening's hon- 
oree, Maxine Broadwater (recovering 
from a fall); and all three of the Gar- 
rett County Board of Commissioners. 
Commission President Jim Raley 
presented a special award for Maxine 
to her daughter-in-law, Gail, in rec- 
ognition of Maxine's untiring efforts 
to save and preserve the wonderful 
and extensive photographic legacy of 
her uncle, Leo Beachy of Grantsville. 
The evening's special program was a 
showing of the WQED (Pittsburgh) 
Documentary DVD concering the life 
and photography of Leo Beachy. The 


Gurrett County 


program received many, 
many fine comments. 





PEO Vem Gli’ Oo 
Chair of the Nomi- 


nations Commit- 









tee, conducted the 
evening's business 
meeting which in- 
volved election of 
officers and board 
members. Ernie 
also presented 
the bylaw change 
which divided the 
board into an ac- 
tive board of 18 members, set to meet 
regularly, and an advisory board of 7 
members, set to meet twice a year. 
All items were approved unanimously 
by the membership in attendance. 
President Bob Boal then reported 
that things were going very well for 
both museums and that the society 
was "solvent" with no mortgages and 
no debts. He did, however, emphasize 
that continued donations were very 
critical to the success of the organi- 
zation. 

"Mother Nature" ended the 
evening with a major storm called by 
the media a "deracho." The most un- 
usual and frightening storm caused 
many anxious moments for those 
returning home from the wonder- 
ful evening, but luckily all arrived 
home safely. 
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Who Are They: 


Can anyone identify these “ladies” at a costume party on Water 
Street in Oakland, ca. 1990? Second from the right in the first 
row is June White (Hellings) 
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Garrett County Historical Society 
Account Listing Treasurer’ Report 


As of May 30, 2012 
_ Active Accounts: 
First United Checking —2368 .iccsssssssssssssssssssssee $ 51,685.38 
Matthew Novak Scholarship Fund... Seldon? 
Preabnnd er are A Ss  SLYSS 
“oowell Tauiayaks iewale ness Ua eeeannare ore ee $ 53,204.34 


Reporting On Period March 22, 2012 — May 30, 2012 


‘linneconmie (edly Wee teyel: ees eeccdc ey Per ees Peres $ 13,059.14 
Highlights: 
‘Transportation Museum Donations............ $ 197.00 
Transportation Museum Donation Jar........ See SR yoy 
Historical Museum Donation Jar.............0. $ 456.11 
VICI OLAS Mee tee mtten Ate este ir, aac. aik $ 0 
CSTE eee ars te cane eles eee en ee ee ee $ 3,778.00 
Kea CLI tah Ccome eter t eer rte ne $ 120.00 
insraa tunes, Unley etatat ele? yes Peer testco oncna ph ee $ 14,583.90 
Highlights: 
Wa SW SEW cess WR as Slee i A ee oe $ 2,463.00 
ata Col be slende de RNR aR ae a CORTE Same S290 
WSLS erent cere eid ENE Ie a eS $ 369.69 
(TIRES kd len ae Renee ee $ 1,905.48 
ISS WS Le 4c yeaa ee eae $ 727.48 
(Coba pa See ne eee $1,178.00 
IpemiUc OLDCLOM pcliodeemmenet. ceiic..c ent tat. $ —1,524.76 


No outstanding bills 
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Donations 


May 5, 2012 - August 13, 2012 


General Donations: 
Robert and Susannah Kurtz 
John H. Biggs and Maryland B. Henning 
Michael L. Wolfe 
Henrietta M. Lease 
Mountain Laurel Garden Club 
Terri Shaffer 
Rita Watson 
Margie E. Menges (St. John’s) 
Garrett County Commissioners (for History and Transportation 
Museums) 
Transportation Museum Donations: 
Oakland High School Class of 1947 
Harold and Karen Upole 
Scott Frazee (Towing) 
Sojourn Movers (Delivery of furniture) 
Gary R. and Luanne Ruddell 
Ted and Willetta Rissell (for picture) 
Richard and Sara Gregory (for picture) 
Marilyn J. Filemyr (for picture) 
H. Edward and Barbara L. Peters 
Youghiogheny Glades Chapter Daughters of American Revolution 
Joyce Miller 
Louis R. Carpenter 
George Cunningham 


Paul MacDonald 
Donations in Memory or Honor: 


Nina Callis and Kevin Callis—in memory of Helena and Carl 


Thrasher 
Martha DeBerry—in memory of John “J.D.” Watkins 


SS I 


i 
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Accessions 


February 18, 2012 - May 4, 2012 


Two Ski-doo helmets, collection of marbles, 1962 Bell and Howell 
8mm movie projector, 10 year Bausch and Lomb pin, SHS Band 
Boosters cushion, 1920s metal kit car, coal fired water heater, 


eaexal el MARAT SETA RS. 25 oe vec scicoios sobs ORS Gift of Rich Rohrbaugh 
Tongue and groove wood plane, ca. 1890s........... Gift of Bob Stephens 
1938 class ring from 

XCGIOGU Teil 2 08> COO |Win steers cee te Gift of Linda Fazenbaker 
Small jewelry box with Cabin Lodge postcard, 

CARLO USWREE eee ne cane ret Gift of Bruce and Marie Clark 
1950s battery powered toy boat, 

in memory of Willard Miller .............. Gift of Mary Ellen, Miller 
PeiciUsv ile rpOStcalc sem reereten ess Gift of Bob and Leanna Boal 


4 photographs relating to A.D. Naylor, 21 photographs 
relating to A. D. Naylor’s Blacksmith Shop, 1 photograph of 
E.D. Naylor, 2 photographs of Earl Shartzer, 5 letters from 
A. D. Naylor, various medals of E. G. Naylor, 
IngicmMoly sor anya bch so Liem eee oe Gift of Carrie Benson 


3 handcrafted wooden trains built by Mel Savage, child’s 1890 
tricycle, large lighted wall plaque of Chevy Bel Air, toy wooden 
motorcycle, toy wooden convertible, full-size handcrafted 
wooden motorcycle, chrome grille with hood ornament from 
Mercedes, 1940s child’s pedal car, toy bank shaped like a 
EONS ee cede Gifts and loans from Craig Abrahamson 


Bassinet, set of blacksmith scales, auto jack, cigar boxes, 
box of brass thumbtacks, penny candy scoop, 6 assorted tire 
wrenches, three hammers, child’s Western Union 
telegraph set, child’s microscope set, collection of 


Chiscls andinamiincrs ete ieee eee Gift of Ascanio Boccuti 
1923 Chevy Superior convertible... Loan from Eric and Sherry Belldina 
PAiniattirecd toatesvascscaneallyaloU()s weseess so. Gift of Ida Durbin 


Mtn. Lake Park dog tag, postcards of Garrett County scenes, 
commemorative stamps, sheet music of “The Buckwheat 
Song,” bee keeper’s ribbon, photograph of Meshach Browning 
with children from Sang Run School ... Gift of Barbara Ott Wread 
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Various booklets and newspaper articles on the Oakland 
Centennial. pair of ladies’ high top shoes, hand drawn map of 


QOakland'arcatieye ieee Ae es Gift of Donna Campbell 
Book: Being Black in Brownsville...c.cccccccceceeceees Gift of Lynn Bowman 
1957 Oakland Pharmacy wall calendar .............. Gift of Henry Fisher 
ovals Goslincolnm@oninchtaleeees et teers Gift of Don Battista 


Photograph of the Manhattan Hotel . Gift of John and Elaine Marple 
2 framed photographs of the 


NableskOckeln tier set eee Gift of Gib and Karen Upole 
Master Chevrolet Parts Catalog (1929-1953), glass oil container, 1 

qt. glass oil bottle with metal spout ................ Gift of John White 
Boys bandsunitornisjackclurme.s rien meres Gift of DeCorsey Bolden 
1956 walltcalendate 2s eee ee Gift of Tom Sheehan 
Notecards with various scenes of Garrett and 

Allecaniye: uit inva amet enna Gift of Louise Winslow Williams 
Wooden 1950s Trojan motor boat, 

1959 Evinrude motor............. Gift of Allen Ault & A. J. Magnani 


Marriage license of Daniel Wilson and Sarah Sollars, photographs of 
Sarah Sollars Wilson, and Wilson home.. Gift of Camille B. Vermess 


Newsletters from West Virginia Pulp 


andebaper. GO ees ee eens Gift of Paul Sehry and Don Reid 
Yearbooks from Dennett Road 
Hlementayeschool meses Gift of Dennett Road Elementary School 


Advertising plaque for TWA Super-Skyline ..... Gift of Don Monroe 
Tube repair kit, Whiz rubber repair kit, Lock-tite Graphite lock 


fluid can, Chevy Bel Air flower planter .......... Gift of Polly Tharp 
Deep G@recktseqvicc IDItcctoc ysl =. ameter Gift of Dave Sisler 
Photographs from Beachy School, information on Peter Camp 

Parniily 05 oe fe are eee ee ee ens eee Gift of Bill Beachy 
Menu from Allegheny Room at Proudfoot’s 

Rharinacy einem cee cn A heieme eres N Gift of Diane Pysell 


China shaving mug, shaving brush, beard trimmer, cigar box, baby’s 
hairbrush, corsage/hat pins, commerative coin, glass plate 
negatives, 8 mm films, shoe button hook, letter, WWII Civil 
Defense arm bata. ee, eee Gift of Jean Grant 


Toy wooden tractor, metal oil can, miner’s water 


bircker tee See See tiie WF ae ae Gift of Rick and Terri Shaffer 


———~ — creel bead = wren 
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Photographs of Altamont Spring Water Co. ......... Gift of Anonymous 


Cane inscribed “W. Bruce, Deer Park, Sept. 5, 1983,” glass 
PapCiWelc lige eae tenet eee eee ere Gift of Al Anderson 


_ Pamphlets on Bloomington Lake, Booklet on Mtn. Lake Park 


booklet on Naylor Family Hardware Store....Gift of Kathy Ridder 


Photos of Will O° the Wisp, Glotfelty’s Esso Station, and 
RediRnitsliod occu aaa) aa, nents tees een, Gift of Kevin Callis 


Metal advertising item from Lawton’s Garage, gaslight globe 
from Deer Park Hotel, individual milk can marked 


Sy, EDDA E20 A ol oe ne Gift of Bob & Leanna Boal 
5 postcards from Deep Creek Lake 

TCS E we tyre da cee Oe PE ee Pe Gift of Beverly Railey Robinson 
Information from the Mtn. Lake Park Water and Light Company, 

Posteata sone Vier lalcslearkwatcd pes. ee a ae Gift of Dashiell 
Postcard of Holy Cross area at Deep Creek 

[ree ite ery, SO Oe Natta gh eo Gift of Willetta Rissell 
Large framed Garrett County Highway 

IY Bn cig pete Pecan a foie eens area ee Gift of the Gnegy Family 
Chart of the descendents of Joshua and Nancy Farmer 

Brow omen reser re ee cr lr auth Gift of Alice Eary 
Photograph of 1928 OHS basketball team known as 

OUTROS Mtr re cee eons ee .od Gift of “Smokey” Stanton 
RENEE heer Wee Me ere rie went ted Eeiee Gift of Joy R. Klingaman 


1960s tackle box, wooden gas gauge, cushions used for life 
preservers, 1950s Johnson gasoline can, boat advertisements, 
1937 MD boat license, Bowman’s Marina traders license, 
set of cards of square dance calls, 1940s packet of needles, 
butter wrapping papers, Autumn Glory 
MEMO liageeee een re Gift of Charles “Skeeter” Bowman 


Large collection of tools and automobile parts from the 
William D. Hardesty Garage in 
EOCpey itimeste Gift of Garland Steyer and Kenneth L. Steyer 


Collection of Gulf oil cans, photographs of William Daly 
Hardesty and others, photograph of Loch Lynn 


(CTE pee ee tag ree erect Gift of Garland Steyer 
Johnson Sea Horse sign, A. D. Naylor Company 
STARR: ae deere aan pee ergo ORL er Coe ere Gift of John Friend 


er ealciiccoscipiatc heme sys nereeee Loan from Jim Meyers 
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5 gal. can for Ford tractor hydraulic oil, photograph of Alex Hesen’s 
Service Garage, letterhead from Hesen’s Service Garage, boat 
flag, drum from Oakland City Band, Metal ski boot tree, 
pair of ski boots, book on covered bridges, album containing 
SEVEN Oi DIMSLCCOLC Sam a taame Gifts and loans from Norma Hesen 


3 toy lire, TUCKS A aeareeees See eee eee eee ee Gift of Troy Gnegy 


B&O Railroad juice glass, photographs of OHS athletes, 1940s 
photograph of St. Paul’s UMC choir ...... Gift of Virginia Lawton 


1925 Photograph of Boy Scout encampment, 1923 photograph of 


Troop #1 Boy Scouts at Sang Run................. Gift of Beth Lawton 
Wide brim ladies hat, 2 hand-warmers, velvet 
PUTSC}eetereet recon eet ee eres teter eter een ere Gift of Jean Clinton 


Photograph of construction of Friendsville M. E. Church, 
metal bait box, FE N. B. letter opener, program of graduation 
exercises OHS 1933, shares of Garrett County Agriculture 
HairastocktOraly biemece ete Gift of John and Elaine Marple 


Early 1900s table, Flow Blue platter and bowls, ironstone 
pitcher, tin candle mold, singletree, 3 stone lids for milk crocks, 
primitive stone bowls, grinding wheel, 1868 ledger from 
Friend’s Store. various correspondence and receipts of Elijah 


Brien hit ecco ee ee a ee Gift of Brenda Sipes 
2 handcrafted Model T model cars ................ Loan from Ken Snelson 
1943 fircrex ting Uislcihaseaee ne tenn eee ee Gift of Kenney E. Linn 
Pairotsnowshocs weer i eee ee ee Gift of Patricia White Moore 
ASD aNaylorsitorge Wee eons Loan from Milton Naylor 
Table and bench from Railey’s Stone 

Tavernec At ee eee oe Gift of Beverly Railey Robinson 
1904 curved dash Oldsmobile........... Loan from Alvin “Bucky” Friend 


2 framed “Allegheny Highlands of Maryland” ..... Gift of Carl Rebele 


Printing plate forl1936 V-8 Ford 
ACVELLISCTC I teen ie manne teens Gift of Jim and Shirley Munford 


Book Finding, Fathers—Lost, Found, Remembered... Gift of Clyde Davis 
Brassiire extinculsicr esa teeee Gift of Bob and Susannah Kurtz 
Box of two Harley-Davidson Gold spark 

plies cy Renton: saad eee ore een Gift of Ron Heginbotham 


Malp of recreational areas of Garrett County, humorous poster titled 


bite oral Dragon Gis ellaliee asp. Gift of Judge and Mrs Fred Sharer 


Application for 
Membership 


Garrett County Historical Society, Inc. 








Membership fee is $20 per year, single member or 


joint members (husband and wife). 
Lifetime membership is $250.00 per person. 


Members receive the four issues of 
The Glades Star yearly. 
Husband and wife, as joint members, receive only 
one copy of each of the four issues. 


All memberships are on a yearly basis. 


Surprise a friend or loved one with a gift! 














Complete this form, clip, attach check and mail to: 
Garrett County Historical Society, 107 S. Second St., Oakland, MD 21550 


Lee ee ee et tl a ee ee ee 


| Applicaton for Membership—Garrett County Historical Society, Inc. 1 
: | ee NCW eee Rencw | 
| | Name | 
IB Address | 
| City Seite meeeeen Z1P 

, Phone E-mail | 

| 
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Garrett County 


Historical Society 


Founded in 1941 


OFFICERS 2012-2014 
President Bob Boal 
ist Vice President 
2nd Vice President 
‘Treasurer 
Secretary 
Corres. Sec’y 
Editor Jack Regentin 
Curator Eleanor Callis 
Asst. Curator... Terri Shaffer 
Hist. Bldg. Manager........ Junior Ferguson 
Trans. Bldg. Manager Don Callis 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS | 
_ Cliff DeWitt, Ernie Grege, 
Lawrence Sherwood, Terry Helbig, 
John Rathgeb, Norma Rickman, Ray Strubin 
ADVISORY BOARD 
Jerry Moyer, Maxine Broadwater, __ 
Matthew Stieringer, Jane Fox, Joe Conners, 
Edith Brock, Suzanne Sincell 


THE SOCIETY’S OBJECT 
The purpose of this Society shall be 


to discover, secure and preserve whatever 
relates to the history of the area, and to 
disseminate knowledge of our local history 
among our people. 


-THEGLADESSTAR 


PUBLISHED quarterly by the 
Society at Oakland, MD. Entered as 
Periodicals Postage Paid at the Post Office 
of Oakland, MD. 

PRINTED by the Sincell Publishing 
Co., Inc., Oakland, MD. FOR SALE at 
the Museum. Single copy $3.75 | 


MEMBERSHIP: Annual mem- 
bership fee is $20.00; life membership 
$250.00. The four issues of this quarterly 
bulletin, 7HE GLADES STAR, are 
included with each membership. 

POSTMASTER: Send address 
changes to Glades Star, 107 South Second 
Street, Oakland, MD 21550. : 

CORRESPONDENCE: Glades Star, 
107 S. Second St., Oakland. MD 21550. 





Web Site 


Information 


e Email: gchsmuseum@verizon.net 


¢ Web page with historical items: 
www.garrettcountymuseums.com 


¢ The Republican Newspaper: 


www.therepublicannews.com 


¢ Chamber of Commerce: 
www.garrettchamber.com 


¢ Spruce Forest events email: 
info@spruceforest.org 


¢ History Museum in Oakland: 
phone: 301-334-3226 


e Transportation Museum: 


phone: 301-533-1044 
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Westward Ho 
Through Garrett 
County, Maryland 


by Katharine L. Smith 





Oakland, MD Railroad Station. 


( arrett County—the last frontier 
of Maryland—began its modern 


day growth when the first explorers 
began following paths created by Na- 
tive Americans. With exploration of 
the new world and the quest to own 
land, men and women began the trek 
westward for a new life. While numer- 
ous non-fiction books and articles 
have been written about the history 
of Garrett County and its develop- 
ment, a look at a few of the reasons 
for the ‘how’ of its population growth, 
the where’ of some of the places that 
catered to those traveling through 
the county, and lastly the ‘wha?’ that 
kept them here will be explored on 
the following pages. I hope a spark 


of interest is ignited in the reader to 
search for expanded details to satiate 
one’s mental palate. 

How Dip PeopLe Get HERE? 

In 1803, many immigrants who 
had come to America began moving 
west in search of much coveted lands 
when Ohio became a state. President 
Thomas Jefferson made the purchase 
of the Louisiana territory from the 
French, believing that the success of the 
republic depended upon land owner- 
ship by independent farmers who had 
been part of a class of small freeholding 
farmers in England. Thus the call to “go 
west, young man” brought travelers to 
the northern portion of todays Garrett 
County on what became the National 
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Road. With these hardy settlers’ migra- 
tion, further expansion of the roads and 
services began to appear. 

Prior to the Louisiana Purchase, 
a portion of the National Road was 
called Nemacolin’s Trail. Named after 
a Delaware Indian who assisted Colo- 
nel Thomas Cresap in the creation of 
a route from Cumberland to a trading 
post in present day Brownsville, PA, 
Nemacolin’s Trail became the gateway 
to the West. Settlers in Conestoga 
wagons or by stage coaches reached 
the promised lands of the American 
near and far west via this trail. 

In the mid 1750s, soon after 
Nemacolin’s Trail had been com- 
pleted, Major George Washington 
and a military force engaged in con- 
frontations with the French. During 
that time the widening of Nemacolin’s 
Trail to accommodate supply wagons 
took place and some areas of the road 
were known as “Washington Road.” 
With intensifying conflicts leading to 


the French and Indian War, General 
Braddock moved into the area with 
larger and heavier artillery, necessitat- 
ing further widening of the roadway 
which became known as the Brad- 
dock Road. This pathway became 
the first overland road through the 
Appalachian Mountains. Braddock 
insisted that the road be 12 feet wide 
so that horse-drawn wagons could 
haul the necessary supplies for his 
advancing army. They set out from Ft. 
Cumberland to widen Washington's 
old road through Maryland, past the 
ruins of Fort Necessity, and on into 
western Pennsylvania moving toward 
the French stronghold at the Forks 
of the Ohio, the site of present-day 
Pittsburgh. 

By the beginning of the 1800s, 
Braddock’s Road became impassable 
and an improved land route westward 
was needed, a fact made evident 
when Ohio became a state. Proposed 


as the first federal highway, the 





Mountain Lake Park Train Station. 
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Penn Alps. 


National Road was originally called 
the Cumberland Road. When the 
construction began in Cumberland 
in 1811, workers started building the 
road going westward while another 
work crew began building east toward 
Washington, D.C. The Cumberland 
Road replaced the Braddock Road 
for travel between the Potomac and 
Ohio Rivers following roughly the 
same alignment until just east of 
Uniontown, PA. From there, where 
the Braddock Road turned north to 
Pittsburgh, the Cumberland Road 
continued west to Wheeling, WV 
(then part of Virginia), both located 
on the Ohio River. By 1825, the latter 
road was referred to as the National 
Road because of its federal funding. 
The approximately 620-mile long 
National Road provided a connec- 
tion between the Potomac and Ohio 
Rivers and a gateway to the West for 
thousands of settlers. 

Close to the same time, America’s 





first steam locomotive made its debut 


in 1830 and, over the next two de- 
cades, railroad tracks linked many cit- 
ies on the East Coast. By 1850, some 
9000 miles of track had been laid 
east of the Missouri River, including 
connections to Wheeling, VA (today 
WV) and Pittsburgh, PA. Rail travel 
began a new phase of travel and added 
another opportunity for travelers to 
find their way to Garrett County. 
Between 1910 and 1925 with 
the increase of automobiles, road 
construction began its growth. With 
increased aid by the Federal govern- 
ment to build roads in 1916 and 
farm-to-market roads in 1921, road- 
ways accommodated expanded auto- 
mobile travel, consequently reducing 
passenger rail travel. The Interstate 
Highway Act, passed in 1956, has 
enabled years of highway construc- 
tion which includes Interstate 68 
paralleling the original Nemacolin 


Trail through Garrett County. Today, 
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Tomlinson Inn. 


with Corridor H (now called Route 
48) inching closer to completion 
near Mt. Storm, WV, a new wave of 
discovery may bring more 21st cen- 
tury settlers to Garrett County. This 
east-west pathway near the southern 
portion of Garrett County parallels 
closely to Route 50, originally part 
of the Northwestern Turnpike begun 
in the 1830s. 
Wuere Dip Traveters Rest IN THE County? 
Since the first European American 
settlers built their cabins in Garrett 
County, travelers have always found a 
place to stay overnight. Fulfilling the 
entrepreneurial spirit of the country, 
residents of the county soon sought to 
fill a need for travelers heading west 
along trails that eventually became 
roads. Taverns, inns, and small hotels 
began appearing, aiding the weary 
traveler. People would build a large 
two-storied log house and go into the 


tavern business. Many of them were 
located along the old Braddock Road 


and, later, taverns of better quality, 
designed for somewhat more comfort- 
able accommodations, appeared on the 
National Road. Here are but a few of 
the many places that afforded rest for 
the weary traveler. 

Ingman’s Tavern. Following the 
old Glades Indian Trail, a road was 
completed over Backbone Mountain 
from the Potomac River to the Yough- 
iogheny River in 1789. Merchandise 
could be transferred in and out of the 
southern part of Garrett County and 
across the state border into West Vir- 
ginia. Along the road, John Hays built 
a large house in the Green Glades area 
and began to operate it as a tavern. 
The building changed hands several 
times until, in 1809, Henry Ingman, 
son-in-law of one of the owners, took 
over the tavern operation. Although 
Ingman never owned the property, his 
name lived on in the tavern’s name. 
Torn down in the 1890’s, the tavern 
was located along today’s Steiding 





Casselman Inn. 


Church Road. 

One story of note tells of a Po- 
tomac River crew of men who were 
staying at Ingman’s Tavern in 1824. 
They had been assigned the task of 
mapping a route to expand the C & O 
Canal over the mountains to reach an 
Ohio River tributary. Secretary John 
C. Calhoun, then Secretary of War, 
visited the crew while they lodged 
at the inn. 

Penn Alps. Originally, the Penn 
Alps building dates back to around 
1818 and served travelers along the 
National Road heading west. Built 
as a log house, the main building was 
enlarged to two and a half stories and 
modernized in the late 19th century. 
It was converted for commercial use 
with major renovations and additions 
in the 20th century. The Main Build- 
ing is situated between present U.S. 
40 and old U.S. 40 east of Grantsville. 

Tomlinson Inn. Located on 
U.S. Route 40, Tomlinson Inn is 
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near Grantsville and counts as one 
of the oldest hostelries on the Na- 
tional Road. Constructed by Jesse 
Tomlinson around 1818, the large, 
rectangular, stone structure sits on a 
hillside with two full stories plus an 
attic and basement. During the stage- 
coach days, Tomlinson’s Inn served 
not only as a tavern and hostelry, 
but also as a post office and a polling 
place. In 1845, President James K. 
Polk stopped at the Inn on the way to 
his inauguration. Privately owned, the 
Inn has been listed on the National 
Register of Historic Places since 1973. 

Casselman Inn. Built for Solo- 
mon Sterner to serve travelers on the 
National Road, the Casselman Inn is 
one of the earliest hotels in the county. 
Erected around 1842, the Casselman 
Inn sits along today’s U.S. Route 40 
in Grantsville. The Inn continues to 
operate as a restful destination or stop 
while traveling east or west. 


National Hotel. While no longer 
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National Hotel in Grantsville. 


standing, the National Hotel was built 
around 1842 for Henry Fuller, an inn- 
keeper from Salisbury, Pennsylvania. 
The 19th-century hip-roofed frame 
structure stood 3% stories high and 
was on the site of the Lehman House, 


an earlier hostelry, on U.S. Route 40 
at Maryland Route 495, Grantsville. 

As more visitors came to the southern 
part of the county via trains, hotels and 
recreational opportunities appeared. 
Vacation development began around 





Glades Hotel. 
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1872, the year that Garrett County 
became independent of Allegany County. 

Large resort hotels became destination 

places for those seeking to get away 
from the heat and congestion of the city. 

This trend began in the southern part 
of the county where the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad crossed the plateau after 
climbing out of the Potomac River Valley, 

Located a day’ train ride from Baltimore 
and Washington, D.C. to the east and 
Cincinnati, Ohio to the west, Garrett 
County welcomed overnight stays that 
grew eventually to a week or more. Pri- 
vately owned or railroad-owned hotels, 

built in close proximity to the railway 
stations in Oakland, Mountain Lake 
Park, Loch Lynn Heights, and Deer 
Park, welcomed visitors for long stays or 
overnight rests. Traveling by rail afforded 
easy access for the rich and famous of 
the day to enjoy time taking in a cool 
mountain climate with a variety of 
recreational opportunities and a relaxing 
atmosphere—amenities still found today. 


Deer Park Hotel—Main House—1892. 








For travelers heading west who did not 
want to ride a train overnight, hotels 
provided a restful stop before resuming 
their journey the next day. Several of these 
larger hotels are described below. 

The Glades Hotel. The Glades 
Hotel in Oakland exemplified the 
atmosphere of a hotel in the cool 
mountain air. Built in 1859, the hotel 
quickly filled with visitors in its first 
season. Built close to the railroad, the 
hotel provided meals for travelers with 
only a twenty-minute layover. John 
and Ann Rebecca Dailey owned and 
operated the Glades Hotel from 1859 
to 1881. “Mr. Dailey was one of the 
best known hotel proprietors in the 
country and had a reputation for ur- 
banity and a thorough knowledge of 
his business.” (Thomas Scharf) Mary 
Tapscott Dailey, the Daileys’ daugh- 
ter, was the wife of General George 
Crook, a distinguished Union officer 
during the American Civil War. 

Included among the guests at the 
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RESORT HOTELS IN THE ALLE 
MOUNTAINS ~ : 


Located one mile east of Oakland, Md. ‘Easily ACCESS 
Routes 40, 30 and 219. On the main line of the B & oO 


The property includes ten acres of woodland surrounding 


The entice property, grounds, buildings, furniture — 


and modern es, isforsale, 


MAKE ALL INQUIRIES TO . 


-TABLELAND TRAILS _ 


. | "Mendeli” » Oakland, Md. 
12 

Mountain Lake Park Hotel. 
Glades Hotel was Senator Jefferson 
Davis. Suffering from an ailment, he 
spent three weeks at the hotel under 
the medical care of Dr. J. Lee McCo- 
mas of Oakland. In successive years, 
the Glades Hotel was expanded three- 
fold and sat across from the tracks of 
the Oakland station. In 1874, the 
Glades Hotel caught fire and burned 
down, setting the train station on fire 


as well. The hotel was rebuilt near 
the station and hosted travelers until 


THE LAST OF THE ORIGINAL “SUM ER 


it was torn down in 
1905. 

Deer Park Ho- 
tel. In 1858, John 
W. Garret umbe- 
came President of 
the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad. No 
stranger to western 
Maryland and with 
many acquaintances 
in the Oakland— 
Deer Park area, Mr. 
Garrett soon found 
friends promoting 
the idea of a hotel 
in the cool air of the 
mountain top. 

Many East Coast 
railroads were find- 
ing the passenger 
business to be lucra- 
tive by transport- 
ing people from 
the city to railroad- 
owned hotels in the 
mountains. Thus, 
the B&O Railroad 
joined the resort ho- 
tel business in 1869 
when they purchased several 100 
acres of the Perry family’s “Anchorage 
Farm.” In 1872, the railroad built the 
first section of the Deer Park Hotel 
and opened its doors on July 4, 1873. 
Additions on the east and west sides 
of the hotel took place from 1881 to 
1882 and provided the railroad hotel 
with a total of 300 rooms. During the 
early 1870s, H.G. Davis contracted to 
build a series of cottages on the hotel 
property, with the first one becoming 
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Loch Lynn Solel, Mountain Lcke Park, Jia. 


Loch Lynn Hotel. 


John W. Garrett’s cottage. The rich 
and famous were often found in Gar- 
rett County during this time period 
enjoying recreational opportunities. 
President Grover Cleveland and his 
wife spent their honeymoon in 1886 
at the Deer Park Resort. 

Oakland Hotel. Originally larger 
than the Deer Park Hotel’s center 
section, the Oakland Hotel boasted 
300 rooms. Wealthy patrons of the 
Deer Park Hotel stayed great lengths 
of time, limiting the accommodations 
for many others wishing to escape 
the summer heat of the cities to relax 
in the cool mountain air. Thus, the 
Oakland Hotel’s construction met 
the plan of the railroad to build up a 
large passenger service to the county. 

An interesting anecdote relating 
to the Oakland and Deer Park Hotels 
took place when Garrett County’s first 
telephone service ran between the two 
hotels. Using telegraph wires of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, opera- 





tors transmitted telephone messages 
between the two lobbies. This action 
transpired under the direction of one 
of the notables who visited Garrett 
County, Alexander Graham Bell. 
Mountain Lake Park Hotel. 
Planned as a small Methodist Chau- 
tauqua, Mountain Lake Park devel- 
oped on 800 acres of trees and fields 
belonging to the farm of William 
Waller Hoye. Purchased around 1881 
by a group of prominent Methodist 
men from Wheeling, WV, the sum- 
mer village distinguished itself as a 
summer retreat focused on religious 
programs. In 1882, the Mountain 
Lake Park Association built a large 
administration building and, with 
strict behavioral covenants, individu- 
als began building summer cottages 
creating the town of Mountain Lake 
Park. By 1895, the Mountain Chau- 
tauqua at Mountain Lake Park drew 
hundreds of people, traveling in 
large part by train, who attended the 
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Above: “Surmont”— 
Procter family home on 
Crook Crest. It burned 
in February 1926. Right: 
Crook Crest. 

many programs offered. 
With famous speakers of 
the day such as William 
Howard Taft, William 
Jennings Bryan, Mark 
Twain, and Billy Sunday, crowds 
easily filled the 5000 seat Bashford 
Amphitheater. 

The largest hotel built in Moun- 
tain Lake Park was the Mountain 
Lake Park Hotel. Built in two stages, 
the hotel had a large 3-story section 
built in 1898 and a 2-story addition 
built in 1902. Many social activities 
in Mountain Lake Park took place at 
the hotel until the beginning of World 
War II. Several factors came into play 
with the declining popularity of the 
hotels including the Mountain Lake 
Park Hotel, the longest to survive. 
Automobiles and the highways had 
become more popular, the rail travel 
stopping near the hotels was declin- 
ing, and Deep Creek Lake had been 
created and offered space for summer 
homes to be erected. Closed in the 





1950s, the hotel was razed in 1963. 
The lake at Mountain Lake 


Park. Almost 15 years after the 
founding of Mountain Lake Park an 
artificial lake was constructed on the 
eastern side of town. Once known, 
the lake became a popular spot for 
summer recreation with swimming 
and boating. One of its design features 
was to provide hydro-electric power to 
light the Association’s Assembly Hall 
and Bashford Amphitheater. During 
the winter months, ice was cut from 
the surface of the lake and stored in 
a large ice house. A railroad siding to 
the B & O Railroad transported large 
shipments of ice from the lake. 
Loch Lynn Hotel. Located in 
Loch Lynn Heights, the famous Loch 
Lynn Hotel opened for summer guests 
in the summer of 1895. The decorum 
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of the hotel and its surrounding area 
reflected an opposite lifestyle of the 
Mountain Lake Hotel across the 
railroad tracks. With no religious 
restrictions as seen in Mountain Lake 
Park, the Loch Lynn Hotel boasted a 
gambling casino, bars, dancing, and 
a host of other recreation attractions. 
Out of the obvious contrast came 
the saying “If you want to sin, go to 
Loch Lynn; but for Jesus sake, come 
to Mountain Lake.” The Loch Lynn 
Hotel burned down on a September 
evening in 1915. 

Smaller hotels and summer 
homes. Within 15 years after the 
construction of the Oakland Hotel, 
numerous smaller hotels were built 
in Oakland and Mountain Lake Park, 
providing accommodations for visi- 
tors who came by rail to the mountain 
top. Today, two of these small hotel 
buildings exist as apartment com- 
plexes in Oakland. In Mountain Lake 
Park, to accommodate the short-term 
visitors, many small hotels or board- 
ing houses were built. Some of these 
large Victorian types of buildings still 
stand, having become private homes. 

Other houses built as summer 
homes are still in existence. In Oak- 
land and now occupied year-round 
is Crook’s Crest. Built as a summer 
home for General Crook by his wife, 
the home sits on top of a hill that 
overlooks the entire town. 

In 1837, a candlemaker named 
Procter and a soapmaker named 
Gamble met in Cincinnati and 
formed the firm of Procter and 
Gamble, makers of Ivory soap. When 
the Oakland Hotel was opened for 


summer guests, Cincinnati folks 
soon found the nearby resort a good 
change from summer days on the 
Ohio River. Years later, among the 
guests each season at the Oakland 
Hotel were Mr. Percy Procter, son 
of the firm’s founder, and his wife. 
Viewing a high hill across the way 
from the broad veranda of the hotel, 
they decided to purchase the land and 
build a home on the hill. The land ad- 
joined the property where Mrs. Crook 
had built her home in 1890. About 
1896 the Procter house, “Surmont,” 
was built and greatly enjoyed by the 
Procter family. The house burned to 
the ground in 1926. 

Most of the summer homes in 
Mountain Lake Park and Oakland 
have been winterized and families 
enjoy the history and year round 
living. In Mountain Lake Park, a 
self-guided tour pamphlet, available 
at the town’s Museum, directs visitors 
on a short walk and tells abbreviated 
stories of the varied architecturally 
styled houses. 

Wuat Kept Peopte In Garrett County? 

The word industrial brings to mind 
a large factory building or a smoke 
stack; maybe a vision of hundreds of 
employees entering and leaving a large 
building during shift changes. While 
the term ‘industrial’ seems alien to this 
rural area, the citizens who have lived 
here in the past and who live here now 
reflect the meaning of industrious. With 
farms, trees, and rich land resources, the 
people of Garrett County have been and 
continue to be engaged in the agricul- 
tural, mining, lumbering, recreational 
and energy power generation industries, 
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just to mention a few. Today, Industrial 
Parks and private manufacturers dot the 
county producing innovative materials, 
many of which make their way around 
the world. 

Farming. Owning land was the 
factor which brought many of the 
early European American settlers 
westward. For those who stayed in 
western Maryland, getting started by 
growing enough crops to feed them- 
selves was essential. Eventually with 
much persistence, extra crops could 
be grown which were sold. With 
these grains also came the gristmills, 
appearing along the streams of Gar- 
rett County. 

Gristmills. Gristmills appeared 
around the early 1770s with one 
built on Bear Camp Run, a tributary 
to the Youghiogheny River. Jacob 
Foreman, a Dutch immigrant built 
and operated the mill by himself. A 
second grist mill was built by Jesse 
Tomlinson, owner of the Tomlinson 
Inn, at Little Meadows in 1795 or 
1797. Another early gristmill was the 
Engle Mill on Bear Creek, built by 
Samuel Engle in 1835. More grist- 
mills appeared in the 1800s in the 
communities of Swanton, Kitzmiller, 
Selbysport, Bloomington, Gortner, 
and Sang Run. 

Coal mining. Early coal mining 
in the 19th century found use for 
the product in blacksmithing work. 
After the railroads crossed into Gar- 
rett County, mining coal for export 
from the County became a profitable 
business. Today, Mettiki Coal Mine 
on Backbone Mountain produces the 
majority of coal in Garrett County. 


Iron Furnaces. Iron ore is re- 
moved by a process that takes place 
in an Iron Furnace. Sandstone and 
clay material found in the Friendsville 
area of Garrett County had enough 
iron ore that in 1828 an iron furnace 
was built along Bear Creek, upstream 
from the town. The industry lasted 
into the 1840s and employed 100 
men. Competition from the Ohio 
River Valley overtook the industry in 
the 1840s. 

Lime kilns. After much of the 
acreage of Garrett County was de- 
nuded of trees through the lumbering 
industry, more land was available for 
farming. With the increase in farming 
came the demand for lime to enrich 
the soil. Rather than taking three 
weeks to burn lime rock into slake 
lime for the fields, enterprising men 
began utilizing a furnace called a lime 
kiln. At one time the kilns could be 
found where there were limestone 
outcroppings in the fields. 

Quarries. Excellent seams of 
limestone have been found in Gar- 
rett County to provide limestone for 
building and highway construction. 

Tanneries. One side-industry 
that developed from the timber cut- 
ting in the mountains was the tan- 
ning of hides into leather. Following 
the American Civil War, the nation’s 
railroads heading west flowed back 
eastward with hides from the large 
stockyards found in the Chicago and 
St. Louis areas. Large and small tan- 
neries needed large supplies of oak 
tree bark, thus the tanneries were 
found near the saw mills. A large tan- 
nery operated at Hutton, MD until it 





_ Fred W. Besley, Maryland’s first State 
| Forester. 








ceased operation around 1925. 

Gas wells. Drilling for gas began 
in the 1930s in the Accident area, 
with the first well producing gas 
around 1937. Since that time, nu- 
merous gas wells have been drilled in 
the area. With the production of gas 
being minimal, this gas field became 
a storage area in 1962 for the Texas 
Eastern Iransmission Corporation. 

Forests and Park Land. By the 
year 1900, years of settlement and 
resource exploitation had degraded 
the forest conditions found in Ap- 
palachia including Garrett County. 
In 1906 Robert and John Garrett, 
principal officers in the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, gave the State of 
Maryland 2,000 acres of forest land, 
including parcels of virgin hemlock 
forests, on condition that a Maryland 
Forestry Department be established. 
With passage in the state legislature, 
Maryland’s first forestry law was 


signed on April 5, 1906. This estab- 
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lished a statewide forestry program 
and forest conservation initiative from 
which emerged Maryland’s system of 
state parks. 

A young forester working for the 
U.S. Forest Service, Fred W. Besley, 
served as Maryland’s first State Forest- 
er from 1906 until 1942. His energy 
and capable decisions set the stage for 
the future of tourism and recreational 
land use in the county. Besley set up. 
four areas as guidelines for the future 
use of forest reserves by the public: fire 
control, forest inventory, public land 
management, and private landowner 
assistance. Today, Garrett County’s 
tourism industry benefits from the 
stage set by Fred Besley. 

Hydro-electric power. At one 
time plans for the Youghiogheny 
River included four dams to be built 
and used for hydro-electric power. 
However, only one was ever real- 
ized—the Deep Creek Lake generat- 
ing plant. Completed in 1925 by the 
Pennsylvania Electric Company, the 
dam created Deep Creek Lake and 
was operational as a hydroelectric 
plant. In 1994, an agreement was 
made with the Maryland Department 
of Natural Resources for operational 
control until the lake was purchased 
by the state of Maryland in 2000. 
Today, the dam is used to control 
temperature and dissolved oxygen 
levels in the water that flows to the 
fisheries downstream, the goal being 
to increase trout numbers. Release of 
water from the dam also allows for 
controlled waters on the Youghio- 
gheny River for recreational activities 
such as whitewater activities including 
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Windmills as viewed from Mountain Lake Park. 


kayaking, canoeing, and commercial 
rafting. 

Deep Creek Lake Area. In this 
21st century, one of the largest indus- 
tries to develop in Garrett County has 
been the Recreation Industry centered 
in the Deep Creek Lake area. With 
the automobile overtaking rail travel, 
visitors began heading to “the Lake”, 
located in the center of the county 
rather than in the southern areas 
where large hotels had prevailed. In 
the 1930's, electric lines were extended 
completely around the lake by the Ru- 
ral Electrification Commission. This 
action allowed owners of the summer 
cottages to visit year-round, not just in 
the summer. Skiing became a popular 
winter sport and an increase in the 
varieties of snow-related sports has kept 
the pace over the last seven decades. 

Garrett County has become a 
four season destination place with 
something going on most weekends 
year-round. Visitors from the larger 
metropolitan areas continue to seek 


the fresh mountain air that the county 
provides. Often newcomers become 
new Garrett County residents and 
bring with them a multitude of in- 
terests and talents from their business 
world or hobby world, investing their 
time and energy into the lifestyle of 
the mountaintop. 

Garrett County today. From the 
historic paths and roads that brought 
travelers to Garrett County to the 
National Road and its more modern 
Interstate I-68, Garrett County con- 
tinues to open its doors to travelers 
looking for a new lifestyle. Other areas 
of the county have been developed 
farther away from Deep Creek Lake. 
The entrepreneurial spirit continues, 
as well, with many small ventures 
that often have grown into large busi- 
nesses. With the wind energy’s blades 
slicing the air on Garrett County’s 
mountain ridges, we can only wonder 
what will cross over the county lines 
and forge us ahead into the rest of the 
21st century. 
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Philip 


Roman Tichnell 


Of Chestnut Grove 


by Linda Tichnell Margraff and Jo Anns Tichnell 


Editors note: The authors are the 
granddaughter and daughter-in-law, 
respectively, of Arthur. Walnut Bottom 
and Chestnut Grove are communities 
lying east of Hwy. 135 between Bloom- 
ington and Kitzmiller. 

he current Tichnell family began 

in 1644 when Martin Tichenor, 
the earliest known descendant, ar- 
rived in America and settled in the 
New Haven Colony. Martin Tichenor 
was a single man and married Mary 
Charles in May 1651. They were 
the parents of eight children: John, 
Abigail, Daniel, Hannah, Samuel, 
Jonathan; two died at birth, Nathaniel 
and Sarah. Daniel, the second genera- 


Philip Roman Tichnell with second wife Martha (Jones) and son Roman Lawson. 





tion, is the direct link to Philip Ro- 
man Tichnell and his five sons: Abner 
Kelly, Joshua Troxell, Arthur Sims, 
Delbert Martin, William Arden, and 
Roman Lawson. 

The Tichenor family came from 
an area of England called West 
Itchenor. When the Normans in- 
vaded England they made a list of the 
people and places so they could levy 
taxes. Surnames were introduced to 
keep track of and tax the people. The 
surname was often related to what a 
person looked like, hair color, occupa- 
tion or father's first name. Ifa person 
did not have a surname, the govern- 
ment would invent one related to the 
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Viola (Sharpless) Tichnell, first wife of Philip Roman. 


area where the person lived. So, those 
from West Itchenor derived in time 
the name Tichenor. Many surnames, 
derived over the years, are associated 
with the family including Teachnor, 
Tichinel, Tishner, Titchenal, Titchi- 
nall, Titchnell, and Tichnell. 

Daniel (second generation) mar- 
ried Elizabeth Baldwin in 1690, 
Newark, NJ. They had four children 
of whom Joseph Tichenor is the third 
generation. Joseph married Elizabeth 
(surname unknown). Of their seven 
children, Moses Tichenor, baptized 
1743 in New Jersey, is the fourth 
generation. Moses married Margaret 
Jackson, 1762, in New Jersey. They 
had eight children, and their son Josh- 
ua Tichenal is the fifth generation. 
Joshua Tichenal married Elsie Bivins 
in 1796, and they had eight children. 
Their son, Moses (II) Tichnell, is the 
sixth generation. Moses Tichnell (II) 


married Nellie Abernathy 
in 1830 and settled on 
a farm in the Chestnut 
Grove neighborhood 
with their eight children. 
Their son Joshua Tichnel 
(II) is the seventh genera- 
tion. Joshua married Ary 
Kight, 1856, widow of 
John Warnick, and they 
had five children. Joshua 
owned considerable land 
in Walnut Bottom that 
included where the Tich- 
nell Cemetery is current- 
ly located. Joshua and 
Ary are the first members 
of the family to be buried 
in the Tichnell Cemetery. 
Joshua was referred to as one of the 
thrifty and progressive farmers of 
Garrett County. 

Joshua’s son, Philip Roman, is 
the eighth generation. He married 
Viola Sharpless and their children 
were Abner Kelly (Ivy Paugh), Joshua 
Troxell (Myrtle Hoopengardner), 
and Arthur Sims (Kathleen Junkins). 
Viola died in 1899 and Roman mar- 
ried Martha Jones, April 1900. Their 
three sons were Delbert Martin (Eliza- 
beth Kroll), William Arden (Juanita 
Barnard), Roman Lawson (Ethel 
Barnard). Philip Roman raised his 
sons on the farm, which is still in the 
family. Old records describe the Tich- 
nell farm as being located one mile 
from Chestnut Grove. A saw mill was 
erected on the farm, and trees were 
cut to build the farm house and the 
barn in 1912. Immense stones were 
pulled by a team of horses and posi- 
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The farmhouse of Philip Roman with his family. 


tioned to build the foundation. There 
were many outbuildings including a 
blacksmith shop. Philip Roman was a 
leading farmer in the community and 
a faithful member of the M.E. Church 
South at Chestnut Grove. He was 
killed in an accident with his car on 
October 3, 1918, returning from the 
county fair in Oakland, MD. His son 
Arthur Sims was in the Army at Fort 
Meade and 
was unable 
to attend 
his father’s 
funeral. 
mi lips 
wife Mar- 
Pia jane 
continued 
to live at 
the farm 
until her 
death on 


August FS family. 


1933. Roman Lawson obtained the 
farm and with his wife Ethel raised 
two daughters there. The farm was 
purchased by Arthur Sims’ son, Bobby 
Dale Tichnell, and remains today in 
the family. 

We want to share some interest- 
ing comments about our grandfather, 
Arthur Sims. Private Arthur Sims 
Tichnell was honorably discharged 





Philip Roman’s barn on farm near Chestnut Grove, with his whole 
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Bobby’s wedding in 1956. 


from the U. S. Army on December 
14, 1918. Arthur always said he 
“stole” his bride, Lenora Kathleen 
Junkins, as her dad, Wallace, was 
opposed to the marriage. Kathleen, 
who was 16, boarded the train in 
Kitzmiller, MD. Arthur boarded the 
train in Barnum, WV, and they were 
married in Cumberland, MD, on 
March 20, 1920. Arthur held various 
jobs, but one of the most interesting 
was Ice Man in Mountain Lake Park 
during the Depression in 1931. The 
ice was cut from the Lake, stored 
in the Ice House, and delivered by 
horse and buggy to cottages in the 
Park. Arthur retired from Westvaco, 
where he broke and loaded lime 
rock. He worked for Mr. Luke at 
his horse stables and also drove an 
Allegany County school bus. When 
he retired, he and Kathleen returned 
to the home place at Chestnut 


Arthur and Kathleen Tichnell at their son 


Grove. Arthur always had a big 
garden. Kathleen baked deli- 
cious filled cookies. She would 
make the dough and Arthur 
would stuff them with raisins 
and pineapple. Kathleen died 
on October 28, 1957. Arthur 
was active in the Chestnut Grove 
United Methodist Church where 
he served on the Board, taught 
Sunday School, and led the 
Youth Group. He was active in 
politics and chaired the Demo- 
cratic Central Committee in 
Garrett County. Arthur enjoyed 
playing cards with folks in the 
neighborhood and especially his 
grandchildren who visited of- 
ten. Arthur died December 10, 
1989, at 91 years of age. Arthur and 
Kathleen raised five boys: Frederick 
Wallace, Kenneth Harold, Arthur 
Carroll, Bobby Dale, and John EI- 
bert. The home place remains special 
to the families of these boys and those 
who gather from time to time for 
family reunions and other occasions. 
Arthur and Kathleen are buried in the 
Tichnell Cemetery near their sons, 
Frederick and wife Vera B., Arthur 
and wife C. Althea, and John, who 
died at 15 years with leukemia. Ken- 
neth is buried with his wife Charlotte 
in Wilmington, NC. 

The Tichnell Cemetery has been 
placed in a foundation to protect it for 
future generations. Philip Roman, his 
first wife, Viola, and his second wife 
Martha Jane, and his parents, Joshua 
and Ary are buried there. You will 
find many descendants of these early 
settlers buried in the Cemetery. 
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Ralph Pritts Garage 
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| Original Ralph Pritts Garage on Liberty Street in 1940. The site is now part of 
| the parking lot of the Garrett County Museum of Transportation. 





Ralph Pritts Garage Showroom in 1953, now the site of the present Garrett 
County Museum of Transportation. 
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1953 employees of Ralph Pritts Garage 
Ralph Pritts Sr., Frank Biser, Gene Friend. Standing, left to right: Howard Wilt, Ralph Jr., 


Hugh Teets, Les Green, Donald King, 


Can you identify any unknown peopl 


, Bob Forshey, Bill Hahn, Betty 


e? Kneeling, 


b] 


left to right 





Les Wotring, 





Bob Root, 





, Mac Propst. 
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Presidential Visits to 
Garrett County 


ecently do- 
ated political 























banners reflect visits 
of Presidents Gro- 
ver Cleveland and 
Benjamin Harrison 
to the Deer Park 
Hotel grounds. 
Fortunately the 
cottages occupied 
by each president 
still stand and are 
totally renovated 
or undergoing total 
renovations. 









Cleveland Honeymoon Cottage 
(restored)—cottage #2 owned by 
the B&O Railroad. 








Above: 
Benjamin 
Harrison 
stayed in 
B&O Cottage 
















undergoing 
very accurate 
restoration. 
Left and right: political banners given 
by Larry Cosner of Mtn. Lake Park. 
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Garrett County Historical Society 
Acquires Rare Civil War Cover 
Advertising the Glades Hotel 


OAKLAND, Alleghany Co., Ma. 3 


Abdant hal fway bebwixt Reltimare and Wheeling, on the ikke 
Ohis Rallragd 


Sithaied clase ig the noafhtence of the LEDs and the Great Youghingnay; : 
: adintrable troufing stroanis; mul ns ite naaie indicates, atabist greee xt 
> areal pabotad buts abounding with game, ischiding plvasant, wild farkex, & 
' the Samed Alleghuny deer, [2 is euftisiontliy devatal abeye the xen, { 
; forty} to wee diy ringy the day and eight, ia the wnemeast sanimers, & woe ‘ 
i henlthgiving Greese, Cranberry Saxmait f only « few milex of, nel aren 
Mrkiaud are Koon regis, plotuseaqne vides and well cultivated fanas, yividing theirs howe 



















as was 
Glades Hatel 
a ae @s8 ¥¥t 2 65) t 
Hy ; 

S TFRs HWA hahs & Weaasnt Beak, the ate 


“Nimbly aot wiveerty recan aaades fleet 


“Pate our FERRK Sei ssa, 7 
: RMasbethg | 





Lae BPO 
WOO PRAT, BAL 


Advertising for Glades Hotel. After this hotel burned in 1874, a replacement was 
built where Rotary Park exists today. 





Chas. Jas. Dailey was the son of John Dailey, owner of the Glades Hotel, and was 
one of McNeill’s Rangers (Confederate) during the Civil War. He helped kidnap 
his future brother-in-law, General George Crook, from a hotel in Cumberland. 
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The Glades Hotel. This was one of the early hotels probably built after the 
railroad came through Oakland in 1851. It was a dining stop for passenger 


trains before they had dining cars. This hotel was located close to the railroad 
on the south side. The present station is on the north side. 

The first Glades Hotel burned in 1874 and was immediately replaced by 
a new one on the same side and fronting on the railroad. 

The Glades had many famous persons as guests which included Jefferson 
Davis (Confederate president); Lieutenant William McKinley (later United 
States president); William FE. "Buffalo Bill" Cody; General Lew Wallace, author 
of Ben Hur; General Benjamin F. Kelley (Union two-horse general); and David 
Belasco of theater fame. 

The Glades Hotel was also a central meeting place for local affairs and 
meetings leading to the creation of Garrett County. The first session of the 
new county's court was held there. (See the Glades Star, vol. 2, pp. 179, 180, 
181; vol. 3, p. 282; Tableland Trails, vol. 1, no. 2, p. 40.) Photo courtesy of 
Garrett County Historical Society 
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Mountain Top Crutsers 
Present Check to GCHS 
Museum of Transportation 





Ron Heginbotham (left), Mountain Top Cruisers, presents check for $700.00 
to Boal Boal (center), President of the GCHS, and Don Callis, Curator of the 
Museum of Transportation. 


Bound Volumes 


Do you wish to complete your collection of The Glade Star Bound 


Volumes? A reprint of Vol. 4, Vol. 5 and Vol. 8 will be arriving in June 


with Vol. 11—our newest publication! 
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DOLE Lot and the Luck 
of the Irish 


Honoring one brave and stoic man, and his people. 
by Cathy Ahern Helbig 
Part lI 


“Being 
Trish, he had an 
abiding sense of 
tragedy, which 
sustained him 
through tempo- 
rary periods of 
Joy.” 

—William 

Butler Yeats 

BY’ the 1800s, 

after centu- 


ries of disastrous 


aN | 


rule under Great 
Britain, much 
of Ireland was 
an impoverished 
country. The Great 
Irish Famine, 1845-1851, 

was caused by the failure of seven 
consecutive potato harvests. Ensuing 
starvation and disease resulted in the 
deaths of an estimated 1.5 million 
Irish citizens, and the emigration of 
a million more, those figures alone 
in the years of hard famine. Michael 
Patrick Ahern, my great, great- 
grandfather, was among those who 
left Ireland, seeking a better life in 
America. Had he known the suffering 
awaiting him in the American Civil 











War, he might 
have supposed, 
for atime, that 

one life of mis- 

ery had merely 
been traded 


translates to / Rise 
Through Difficul- 
ies, and Time is 
| a great storyteller. 
Mitch ac las 
Ahern was born 
_ September 1834, 
in County Limer- 
ick, in west Ireland, at 
the mouth of the River Shan- 
non. Named for Sionna, a Celtic 
goddess, the river exists as a major 
physical barrier between east and 
west Ireland. There are fewer than 30 
crossings between Limerick City in 
the south, and the village of Dowra 
in the north, a distance of more than 
108 miles. 

Limerick Genealogy ranks Ahern 
as 25th of the top 100 surnames most 
commonly found in 19th-century 
Limerick. The Ryan clan warrants 
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St. John’s Castle in Limerick City on King’s Island, Ireland. 


first place with 1,166 households, and 
the O’Brien families claimed second. 
Renowned Limerick natives include 
actor Richard Harris, Rose Fitzgerald 
Kennedy, and Angelas Ashes author, 
Frank McCourt. 
THE War Lorps 

In 922, the Viking sea king Thor- 
modr Helgason established the first 
permanent Limerick settlement, on 
Innis Sibhtonn, King’s Island. The site 
served Helgason as a shore fortress, 
while using the 224-mile length of 
the Shannon for raiding the rich, 
inland monasteries. The Norse war- 
riors would eventually introduce new 
farming methods and coinage, and 
establish the walled cities of Limerick, 
Waterford, and Dublin. Over the next 
two centuries, the Limerick Vikings 
would be defeated by local clans, and 
forced to pay tribute. The balance of 
power would shift again in 1172, with 
the arrival of the Anglo-Normans. 


Clansman Domhnall Mor O Briain 
chose to burn Limerick City to the 
ground, rather than let it fall into 
the hands of the aggressors. A futile 
gesture as, in 1195, John, then Lord 
of Ireland, became ruler over the area. 

King John’s Castle still stands in 
the heart of medieval Limerick City, 
on King’s Island. The castle was built 
between 1200-1210, by John, third 
and youngest son of Henry II and 
Eleanor of Aquitaine. John would 
become King in 1199, following 
the accidental death of his brother, 
Richard the Lionheart. The castle 
walls and five drum towers are solid, 
and can be traipsed by an American 
tourist for an exorbitant fee. The 
domestic buildings in the castle's 
courtyard are gone, except for the 
remnants of a thirteenth century hall, 
and what might have been a chapel. In 
2003, I, along with my sister, Becky, 
and friend, Kelly Mahoney Smith, 
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One of the five drum towers in St. 
John’s Castle. 
stood atop one of those towers. We 
imagined how difficult it must have 
been for our ancestors, seeing Ireland 
for the last time, and from the deck 
of a small wooden ship headed for 
America. 

A Town STEEPED IN Maritime History 

Though unable to provide solid 
proof, a very patient staff member at 
the Limerick City Archives told me 
Michael most likely sailed from the 
southern Irish port city of Cobh, pro- 
nounced “cove.” Upon her 1849 visit 
to Ireland, the English Queen Victo- 
ria renamed Cobh to Queenstown, 
honoring it for being the place she 
took her first step onto Irish soil. The 
founding fathers changed the name 
back to Cobh in 1922, following the 
establishment of the Irish Free State. 

Cobh/Queenstown has been im- 
mortalized for being in the spotlight 
of nautical tragedies. The Royal Mail 
Steamer (RMS) Titanic arrived at 


The author (left) with family friend 
Kelly Mahoney Smith on King John’s 
Castle tower steps. 


Queenstown shortly before noon on 
Thursday, April 11, 1912; it was to be 
her last port of call. The docks were 
too small to allow the great ship to get 
closer, and Titanic was forced to drop 
anchor two miles offshore. Two White 
Star Line tenders, the America, and 
the Ireland, ferried 123 new passen- 
gers, mail, luggage, reporters, and im- 
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The Irish coast. Photo by the author. 


migration officers to the waiting liner. 
Eight lucky souls, seven first-class pas- 
sengers, and one White Star fireman/ 
stoker, would disembark. Alongside 
the tenders were a number of smaller 
boats carrying local vendors, seizing 
the opportunity to sell specialty lace 
and crafts to wealthy passengers. At 
approximately 1:30 p.m., the Titanic 
and the tenders exchanged whistles, 
indicating all maritime tasks had 
been completed. The ship weighed 
anchor and steamed away, report- 
edly as a steerage passenger, Eugene 
Daly, played “Erin’s Lament” on his 
bagpipes. 

In less than 96 hours, Titanic was 
lying on the bottom of the Atlantic, 
and 1,517 people were dead. Only 
44 of the 123 passengers boarding 
at Queenstown survived her sinking. 

Three years later in World War I, 
May 7, 1915, RMS Lusitania was 15 
miles off the Irish coast, en route from 


New York City to Liverpool, England. 





The Cunard transatlantic liner was tor- 


pedoed by a German U Boat, and sank 
in less than 20 minutes. Survivors and 
victims were brought to the Cunard 
Shipping Line office in Queenstown. 
Many of the dead are buried in Cobh’s 
Old Church Cemetery. 

However, Cobh is most grievously 
remembered for primarily being a 
port of departure. Between 1848 and 
1950, over six million men, women, 
and children left Ireland, over 2.5 
million departing from Cobh alone. 
The population of County Limerick 
dropped by 21% during the 1840s, 
and continued to decline until 1900. 
The first immigrants processed at El- 
lis Island, New York, departed from 
Cobh. Annie Moore, along with her 
two younger brothers, was the first to 
come through on January 1, 1892, 
when the station officially opened. 
After she was inspected, she received 
a $10 gold coin from Immigration 


Superintendent Colonel John Weber. 
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Annie Moore statue in Cobh. 


A statue of the Moore siblings stands 
outside the Cobh Heritage Center, 
honoring Ireland’s sons and daughters 
who believed leaving was their only 
chance of survival. 

When a family couldn’ afford 
sea passage for every member, one 
ticket would be purchased in the 
name of the eldest son or daughter. 
Accordingly, that son or daughter 
would arrive in America, get a job, 
send money back to help pay the 
rent, and eventually buy passage for 
a younger brother or sister. The idea 
was for one sibling to bring another 
until the entire family, or at least the 
children, were reunited. 

In AMERICA 


The 1900 the US Census records 








that Michael designated 
1842 as the year he arrived 
in America. Through the 
many federal, county, 
state, and veterans’ files 
I've searched, this is the 
only reference to the year 
of his immigration. The 
name Michael Ahern fre- 
quently appears on ship’s 
lists of Irish passengers, 
and many with 1834 
being the year of birth. 
However, I’ve yet to find 
solid evidence indicating 
where he disembarked, 
and what led him to the 
mountains of western 
Maryland. 

Allegany County 
court records show that 
on April 15, 1860, a Rev. 

Forrest performed the cer- 
emony to marry Michael to Laura 
Susan Clark of Cumberland. Laura 
was a daughter of Isaac and Elizabeth 
(Schwartzenbach) Clark, and she was 
ten years younger than her husband. 
Clark family records can be traced 
back to a wealthy patriarch landowner 
named Cornelius Melyn. Born in 
Belgium in 1630, Melyn was father 
to Susannah, my great-great-great- 
great grandmother. Susannah had a 
sister, Cornelia, and Cornelia’s family 
includes the former Presidents Bush, 
but that’s another story. 
THe Civic War 
Michael was 28 years of age on 
May 19, 1862, when he left his wife 
and infant son, William, to muster 


with the 10th West Virginia, Co. I, 
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Infantry Regiment. He enlisted for 
three years as a 1st Sergeant, under the 
direct command of Captain James A. 
Jarboe. The Regimental Descriptive 
Book describes Michael as 5’ 10”, 
with a fair complexion, grey eyes, and 
dark hair. He listed his occupation as 
that of plasterer, and he could read 
and write. His signature demonstrates 
a flourish indicative of 19th century 
penmanship. Though I reference the 
10th as a West Virginia Regiment, the 
men were considered to be National 
Troops of the 10th Regiment Virginia 
Volunteer Infantry, until June 1863 
when the state of West Virginia was 
admitted to the Union. 

The 10th WV Infantry was orga- 
nized by General Thomas Maley Har- 
ris, M.D., during the latter months 
of 1861, through May 19, 1862. 
Volunteers could enlist at Camp Pick- 
ens, Canaan, Glenville, Clarkesville, 
Sutton, Philippi, and Piedmont. The 
men in Harris’ regiment would hail 
from western Virginia, Maryland, 
and Pennsylvania. A native of Ritchie 
County, General Harris would later 
be assigned to the military com- 
mission trying those charged in the 
assassination of President Abraham 
Lincoln. 

While some 10th Infantry com- 
panies were still being recruited, those 
established companies were assigned 
to General William Rosecrans, at the 
Frontier Department. On April 17, 
1862, they were involved in a skirmish 
at Holly River, Webster County, in 
which “two guerrillas were killed and 
three of the National troops, under 


Lieut. Col. Harris of the Tenth regi- 


ment of Virginia were wounded.” 

In May 1862, the entire regiment 
was transferred under the command 
of General Robert Milroy. For the 
next year, the men of the 10th would 
be assigned a variety of duties in the 
Virginia towns of Addison, Big Birch, 
Buckhannon, Bulltown, Martinsburg, 
Mung’s Flats, Summerville, Sutton, 
Wardensville, and Winchester. In 
May 1863, the 10th was ordered back 
to western Virginia and attached to 
the brigade commanded by General 
William Averell, primarily based in 
Beverly. The following month, June 
1863, 1st Sergeant Michael Ahern was 
promoted to 2nd Lieutenant. 

On July 2, 1863, even as a much 
bigger battle was being fought in the 
fields of Pennsylvania, Confederate 
Col. William L. Jackson invaded 
Beverly with a force of 1,700 and two 
pieces of artillery. Col. Harris was told 
to hold the line until Gen. Averell 
could arrive with reinforcements. 
Averell later filed this report to Major 
General Robert C. Schench: 


“Measures had been taken 
to resist, and I directed the com- 
manding officer, Colonel [Thom- 
as M.] Harris, to hold the place 
until I could reach him with re- 
enforcements, which I did. Three 
mounted regiments reached him 
yesterday; the enemy repulsed, and 
our forces in pursuit.” 


Though the men of the 10th must 
have been happy at the outcome of 
their first serious trial by fire, it wasn’t 
to be without incident. Averell filed 


another report the following day: 
“Had Colonel Harris fur- 
nished me with timely warning 
of the approach of the enemy, I 
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should have killed, captured, or 

dispersed his entire command. As 

it is, he has received but a slight 

lesson. I shall replace Colonel 

Harris with the Twenty-eighth 

[Ohio] and Fourteenth [Penn- 

sylvania Cavalry], post the Tenth 

[West Virginia] at Phillipi, the 

Second, Third, and Eighth [West 

Virginia] at Buckhannon, and 
assemble the independent compa- 
nies of cavalry at Weston, under 

Major Gibson, of the Fourteenth, 

where they may picket the Bull- 

town and Sutton road, and learn 

a little discipline.” 

Droop Mountain 

The Battle of Droop Mountain 
was fought in Pocahontas County, 
on November 6, 1863. The Union’s 
intention was to destroy, or disrupt 
activity on, the Virginia and Tennes- 
see Railroad, so vital to the Confeder- 
ate Army. 

General Averell’s 5,000-man 
force of cavalry, infantry, and artil- 
lery faced some 1,700 Confederates 
under Brigadier General John Echols. 
Throughout the morning, the con- 
federates held the high ground and 
blocked the highway with artillery. 

Following nearly six hours of 
continual artillery fire, musketry, and 
hand-to-hand combat, Averell’s infan- 
try, which included the WV Tenth, 
broke the Confederate left flank at 
“the Bloody Angle.” The resulting 
Confederate retreat became a com- 
plete rout. Echols managed to escape 
and casualties were high on both sides. 
Federal troops occupied Lewisburg 
on November 7, but being burdened 
with prisoners and captured livestock, 
Averell decided to return to Beverly. 
Averell had won the battle, but within 


10 days the Confederates had reoc- 
cupied their previous position. 
Although the Union plan was 
unsuccessful, Averell had effectively 
ended Confederate resistance in West 
Virginia. Operations in the Shenan- 
doah Valley in the spring of 1864 re- 
quired the withdrawal of confederate 
troops from West Virginia. The new 
state was then securely under Union 
control for the remainder of the war. 
The citizens of West Virginia 
would remember Gen. Averell’s role 
in eliminating the Confederate curse 
from their midst, and the price paid 
by his men. On January 25, 1864, 
a Mr. Rollyson offered a resolution 
before the West Virginia House of 


Delegates: 

“On behalf of the loyal people 
of the State, that our prompt 
acknowledgments and heartfelt 
thanks are hereby most grate- 
fully tendered to Brig. Gen. W. W. 
Averell, and the officers and troops 
under his command, for their bril- 
liant victory at Droop Mountain, in 
November last, and for their more 
recent and very hazardous but suc- 
cessful campaign through Roanoke 
and other counties of Virginia, the 
results of which have proved so 
damaging to the rebel cause.” 


Sadly, many men of the 10th 
who'd fought so bravely on Droop 
Mountain would never know of this 
resolution. Even before it was read 
aloud on the senate floor, some had 
been killed in battle, and others, in- 
cluding Michael P. Ahern, had been 


taken as prisoners of war. 


Coming in Part IT 
Life as a POW, 
and Ahern’s Legacy 
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Available for Christmas 
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Oakland, Maryland 


This compilation of Glades Star articles from 1941 to the present 
may be purchased for $10.00 at the Garrett County Historical Museum. 
You also receive a FREE copy of Brown’ Miscellaneous Writings with 
each purchase. Proceeds from sales will go to the committee planning 
activities for the 150th anniversary of the Jones-Imboden raid on Oak- 
land in April 1863. A re-inactment and other activities will be held in 
Oakland on the last weeked of April 2013. 
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You can enjoy the Leo 
Beachy Photo Archive 


on the Garrett County Historical Society Website. 







BURR Be Rises then SIO: 





Gavielt County historical Society Plusewms 


1. Go to www.garretteountymuseums.com 


2. On the cover page, scroll down to the Leo Beachy Photographic 
Archive picture, and click on it 

3. Scroll down the page—you'll see a link to the wonderful video about 
Leo Beachy, and a bit farther highlighted in red you'll see “Click” 
here to view the galleries of the Leo Beachy images. Click on the 
word galleries and you'll reach the page that gives you access to the 
glass plate images, box-by-box (the way they were stored and found 
by Maxine Broadwater). 

4. Click on a number, and you get a page that lets you view the photos 
from the plates in that box. If the glass plate had an identifying label, 
the text is shown. 


5. Copies of photos are available for purchase through the Website. 
Enjoy! 
NOTE: You can also use the same site, www.garretteountymuseums.com, 
to explore the three museums. Click on HISTORICAL MUSEUM, TRANS- 


PORTATION MUSEUM, or GRANTSVILLE MUSEUM for information 
—the first two have “virtual tours” that let you look at what’s on display. 
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Donations 
August 14, 2012 - November 14, 2012 


General Donations: 

Stanley P. Smith 
Foundation—For 4th 
Grade Tours 

Harry and Carol Readshaw 

Michael Feld 

Mabel L. Thompson 

Paul W. Hoye 

Kenneth Hardesty—In 


memory of Philip “Babe” 
and Robert Filsinger 


Jennie Smith—In memory 
of Irving and Audrey 
Feld 

Alice Ann Eary—Schools of 
Yesteryear 

Robert and Leanna Boal— 
In memory of Ethel Rae 
Snyder 

Nelson and Mary 
Herrman—In memory 
of Lisa Glorioso 

J. C. Stiles—Laminated 


calendars 


Transportation Museum 
Donations: 


Thomas M. Kennedy 


David Baxa 

Mark C. Chesire 

Edith Browning 

Ed Custer 

Mt. Top Cruisers Car Club 
Isabel G “Molly” Popwell 


Estate—In memory of 
Robert and Bertha Hoye, 
and Charles Hoye 


Matching Funds for 
MD Heritage Grant: 


Warren I. Whitacre 
Muriel R. Franc 
Hannah W. Sincell 


James and Kathleen 


Roahen 
June N. Schleig 
Melvin and Evelyn Bandell 
Virginia Lawton 
C. John McGowan 
Kenneth A. Sines 
Wayne and Judy Wilt 


Robert and Maureen 
Sharps 


Harry and Pauline Faucett 


Andrew and Anna Burrell 
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Joseph H. and Karen 
Wooddell Juanita 


Browning 
C. W. and Bonnie Fedde 


Charles and Lorraine 
Mason 


Frederick Sharpless 

Jan and Judith Finkel 
Thomas E. Bittinger 
Richard A. Harris 

Paul W. Hoye 

Dawn C. Scheffel 
Clifford C. DeWitt 
Jenna bre Ratti 

Charles R. Kershner 
Craig and Janet Tupper 
Charles Bowman 

Rev. Lawrence Sherwood 


Beverly R. Robinson, 
Patricia R. Moore, 
Nancy R. Afflerbach—In 
honor of Bud and Jerry 
Railey’s 65th Anniversary 


J. Samuel Slicer 
Beverly Railey Robinson 


Charles and Elizabeth 
Railey 


Laura M. Wilson 
Walter Weir Pollard III 
Wayne and Jackie Johnson 


Gary Galloway 

Carolyn M. Taylor 

Doris G. Feaster 

David and Judith Bertsch 


Michael and Patricia Van 
Buskirk 


Jean E. Beard 
Shirley Savage 


William and Barbara 
Martin 


David and Beverly Beard 

Leonard and Concetta 
Sipes 

Michael F Belmonte 

James and Ann Frantz 


Robert and Rosetta 
Rodeheaver 


John and Mary Jane Park 
John and Norma Rickman 


James and Patricia Gwen 


McBee 


R. Hugh and Dolores M. 
Andrew 


Gene and Esther Benedict 


Rev. and Mrs. Manning 
Smith 


Nancy L. Helbig 


Helbig Insurance Agency 
Lie 
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Accessions 


February 18, 2012 - May 4, 2012 
Motorola clecttioradiows..... Gift of Robert Hoye 


Map of McHenry property called 
Buitalosviarshwrie 60s.) cee yee Gift of Brenda Sipes 


Spelling Book, book on 
JeNiantel oLe4 Wal EYES 5 205 cy cee Gift of Dave and Darlene Terlizzt 


Ad pen from Ralph Pritts Garage, military medical bag, 
1961 MD registration for 1939 Ford Sedan, 
Key chain, coin holder from A. D. Naylor's 
LO0thpbirthday 2.0.4.1.0) ee eee Gift of Leo McBee 


1929 Annual report of the Board of Education, 
book titled Letters and Pictures for Isabelle 
by Vasa licosBeach va, seen een Gift of Alice Eary 


Silk*parasolMca 900s sees een Gift of Jean Beard 


Book titled BerO Power, 1931 Baltimore and 
OUD HACE STON. A ta eeepc IN Gift of Clarence Rhodes 


Various issues of Stars and Stripes 


DGWSD4 Pcl: a treet eee Gift of Charles and Jane Nolan 


Folders of sewing needles, small spool of thread, 


Paligotmatiscalctsmeme se anemones Gift of Susan W. Duggan 


War Ration booklet, Large 1947 Macomber 
Weayine loc rimaeseee en Gift of Milton & Valerie Naylor 


1903 lettemtron A Naylor. an Gift of Maxine Broadwater 
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Photos from Oakland Centennial 
Be TecTel ea coe inten eet anor tome ev Gift of Janet Browning 


Print of Henry Gassaway Davis, articles on 


Eléenry GassawaysWavisw siemestontette. Gift of Terry Stephens 


Assorted reports of the GC Commissioners 


inthe A0SitorGOsvmer tr ten at eee Gift of Fred Mullich 


Vis-a-vis carriage for a 


TAC Veer ameter iet Loan from Allegany County Government 


Extensive gun collection that belonged to Lester Yutzy, gun 
booklets and catalogs, Youghiogheny Rifle and Revolver 
Association targets, shooting records, financial books, 
weather diaries 1930-1951, bullet casting molds, 2 fishing 
reels, gun parts, gun tools, turkey and crow calls, 2 tin 
biscuit boxes, 4 powder horns, 3 hunting knives, small 
brass telescope, 1929 deer tag strap, 2 pocket knives, two 
1950 photos of Lester and Della Yutzy, arrowhead, two 
DeLUseWitOhOISLCLSins taeee.eccsc. cs Gift of Wade H. Rice Jr. 


Two model trains with accessories ... Gift of Joseph H. Wooddell 


Postcard of Deep Creek Lake and 
ROUtGIS Mei ee ee Gift of George J. Ferguson 


Postemor tie Gteatecallot Widtylande ee Gift of Roger Lohr 


Maps of the properties involved in construction 


ara Dag an Cina fe Iba hole ienaneneer phy res park Gift of Bryan Thayer 


American Flyer model train cars, and accessories, 
book titled 350 Years of Art and Architecture 
NTS MALT EUICATH bo Mes Data Oy PERO ELT ea Ls RETIRE Gift of Ron Dickey 
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Small replica of an old school desk ............ Loan from Alice Eary 


Victorian platform rocker, GNB metal coin bank, portrait 
and photos of members of the Shatzer and Naylor 
families, two individual cream pitchers from 


MULE Rs E16 te peer ence te ene Gift of Laura B. Hartley 


Oil painting of 219 Bridge by Edie Browning, 
Pen & ink drawing of Muddy Creek Falls by 
Dav lags (Ow oes nena ene Loan from Edie Browning 


Figurine of coal miner with donkey.............. Gift Nancy Dewitt 


Commemarative plates of Bloomington and Oakland, B&O 
train check, memorabilia from Oakland Rotary Club, 
photos of Dr. E. I. Baumgartner, assorted postcards, 
booklet from the Sesquicentennial of the Casselman 
Bridge, Chris-Craft materials, 1939 Deep Creek Lake 
Association pamphlet, photos of Coca-Cola 
Bottling Co. Building and truck, photos 


of Billtklesenmeveetcic teen crear toe ee Gift of Norma Hesen 
Pen & charcoal drawing of B&O Em 1, and 

Witonglaci tte ie ltlcs ease Gift of Edward W. Sawyer 
5 oil paintings of trains by Charles “Chip” 

EVd0S.< ee een Loan from John and Christine Blundell 
Pedalfoperatedicotind ciaw=s st. menees Gift of Ray Strubin 
LoDo Pennsyivaiiapnallroacwe ness Gift of Ethel Rae Snyder 


Framed photo of Charles “Chip” 
Evans: 5.7... eee ee Loan from Mary K. Evans 
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Photo of Charles Evans, Helmuth Heise, 


Garl Rebel A eae ee Ren NS, Ae Gift of Carl Rebele 
1896 Hockey ice skates ......ssssssseseseeee Gift of Bobbie Buyalos 
1921-1922 MD hunting license sss... Gift of Kate Schenk 
The Ashby Story by Inet Ashby... Gift of Martha DeBerry 
WWII military uniform ......... Gift of the Family of T. E. Wilson 


1890s golf ball used at Deer Park 
1S Reh Sl By eld cea ae oa eee Gift of Bill and Judy Treacy 


DVD of Humphrey Family Movies at 
BIOL Gerace alpen pu Saha Gift of Ray Humphrey 


Note on stationery from Virginia Home in 


VUE etter ren eee rare Fe ee Gift of Anonymous 


Fabric “Topsy” doll, small composition doll, 4-piece child’s 
celluloid dresser set, 1986 calendar with pictures of 


ATA LENS GIONS scrcrneree eee Gift of Mike and Jean Clinton 


1972 Harley-Davidson “Special edition” Motorcycle, 
1929 Harley-Davidson Motorcycle with 
V-Twin Engine......v..... Loan from Mr. and Mrs. Tom McKee 


Civil War flute that belonged to Peter Baker, 
photo of John Lucius Baker, and notes on the 
Raver lei kerr Leann ieguicr one Bene Gift of Mary Ann Brislin 


Small iron cooking pot used by CCC...... Gift of Marge Gibbons 
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1912 Photo of Liberty Street and J. A. Kelly Livery, 
Two 1910 photos of George Welling and 
Helbig sitivery (asm ts, sve ste Gift of Doug Smith 


18th Annual Sandy Douglass Memorial Regatta 
IETS LN hy ae, Sinn ene rive oriented Gift of Michael Belmonte 


Photo of Charles McIntire sailing a dugout 
CANOE lee a Be Berle Gift of Charles McIntire 


Envelope with image of Glades Hotel and printed information 
on Oakland, Alleghany Co. on front and Spencer House, 
Chas. Jas. Dailey, Prop’r on flap...... Gift of Nelson and Mary 
Hermann (in memory of Lisa Glorioso), Kevin Callis, 

Robert Boal, Alice Eary, Martha DeBerry 


1910 booklet of MD Game and Fish Laws, three Civil War 
booklets, shaving razor, certificate of the Ancient Order 
of the Deep, 1884 delegate’s ribbon for State Democratic 
Convention, 1892 Presidential cloth flyer for Benjamin 


Harrison and Whitelaw Reid.......... Gift of Lawrence Cosner 
1960 Oakland Oil Co. Coveralls worn by 

David ose rayamn ee neta eee Gift of Joyce Cosgray-Vontz 
Smallg: DWongMcNeillSentiVMcipine cee. Gift of Anonymous 


1951 MD Driving Handbook, small Texaco Home 
[ubsicanticarmeeee: 20s ee er eet Gift of Richard Otto 


Hand pump from the Sunnyside School... Gift of Carl Whitmer 


Restored 1921 Model T Touring 
Ca ba Uterine nine nicer Loan from Don and Suzie Sincell 


Application for 
Membership 


Garrett County Historical Society, Inc. 





Membership fee is $20 per year, single member or 


joint members (husband and wife). 
Lifetime membership is $250.00 per person. 


Members receive the four issues of 
The Glades Star yearly. 
Husband and wife, as joint members, receive only 
one copy of each of the four issues. 


All memberships are on a yearly basis. 


Surprise a friend or loved one with a gift! 








Complete this form, clip, attach check and mail to: 


Garrett County Historical Society, 107 S. Second St., Oakland, MD 21550 
ba na nly ly aS le a lle 


SE CS a er a ee ml 
| Application for Membership—Garrett County Historical Society, Inc. | 
| New Renew | 
| Name | 
| Address | 
: City State ZIP : 
Phone E-mail | 

| 
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Christmas Gifts from 
the Historical Museum 


Books: 
SAUING SHAUNA ee $17.95 + 1.08 
Garrete Com Pos Card Fistor $20.00 + 1.20 
Never Be Forgotten, Garrett Co. History 
of the Korean and Cold Wars .....1...00+ $20.00 + 1.20 
Travel Through Garrett Countys Past.... $12.00 + 0.72 
The Beachy Family 
“Our American Roots @ ee $20.00 + 1.20 
DVDs 
Lhe Gliddendlour $15.00 + 0.90 


Leo Beachy “A Legacy Nearly Lost”......... $16.00 + 0.96 
Dr. Baumgartner 
The Grincalibecade en ee $10.00 + 0.60 


Garrett, @ountys@outthouscsblatces ee $5.00 + 0.30 
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Oakland Civil War Days 


The 150th Anniversary of 
the Jones-Imboden Raid 
April 25-28, 2013 





General Imboden, CSA 


On April 26, 1863, the Town of 
Oakland was raided by Confederate 
Cavalry in the attempt to disrupt the 
B&O Railroad, which was a major 
supply route for the Union Troops. 

Robert E. Lee specifically stated 
that the B&O Railroad bridges in 
Oakland, MD, and in Rowlesburg, 
VA (now WY) should be burned. 

For several hours, on the 26th, 
Oakland was under the control of the 
Confederate Cavalry. Sixty members 
of Company O, of the 6th West Vir- 


ginia Infantry, were taken prisoner 





General Jones, CSA 


and subsequently paroled. 

hesOaklandsp ccOubridgs 
(which spanned the Youghiogheny 
River about a mile west of town) 
was successfully burned. The Con- 
federate Cavalry then moved west. 
The Oakland bridge, however, was 
rebuilt in five days under the orders of 
John Garrett, President of the B&O 
Railroad. 

There were no official battles and 
only two shots were fired. Cornelius 
Johnson fired one warning shot from 
Totten’s Far that only the Confeder- 
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ates heard! The second bullet knocked 
the heel off Johnson’s boot and he was 
then taken prisoner. 
SCHEDULE OF Events 

Thursday, April 25, 2013, 8:00 
pm—Civil War Presentation at Our 
Town Theatre. Call 301-334-5640 for 
reservations. Doors open at 7:30 pm. 

Friday, April 26, 2013, 6:00 
pm—Dinner at Pleasant Valley Com- 
munity Center, $25.00 per person. 
Speaker: Steven French, “The Jones 
Imboden Raid.” Music by Hammers 
and Strings. Reservations can be made 
through The Garrett County Histori- 
cal Society at 301-334-3226. 

Saturday, April 27, 2013, Ongo- 
ing Events from 10:00 am - 5:00 
pm—Complimentary shuttle ser- 
vice provided by GTS between the 
Oakland B&O Railroad Museum, 
the Glades, the carriage ride site and 
Trailhead. 

—Carriage rides by Pleasant Val- 
ley Dream rides. Fee TBD. 

—Speakers will be located 
throughout downtown Oakland 
including: John Wilson as John W. 
Garrett, Rodger Ware as John Hanse 
McNeill, Matthew Dodd as a Civil 
War storyteller/singer, and local ac- 
tors from from Oakland’s Our Town 


Theatre. 


—Military Re-enactors: Union 
Infantry at the Oakland B&O Station 
Museum, Confederate Cavalry at the 
Glades, and medical re-enactors in the 
Pocket Park 

Oakland B&O Station Museum 
Exhibit: “Lincoln and the Train” 

10:00 am—Music at the Gazebo: 
Hammers and Strings and a book 
signing at The Book Mark’et with 
Steven French 

2:00 pm—Book signing by Dan- 
iel Toomey at by The Book Mar’ket 
and a performance the Shenandoah 
Valley Minstrels at the Gazebo. 

6:00 pm—Dinner at The Elks 
Club, $25 per person. Reservations 
can be made through The Garrett 
County Historical Society at 301- 
334-3226. Speaker will be Daniel 
Toomey, The History of the B&O Rail- 
road in the Civil War. Music will be 
performed by the Shenandoah Valley 
Minstrels. There will be a Civil War 
dance led by Tom and Leslie Mack of 
the Shenandoah Valley Civil War Era 
Dancers. Period dress is encouraged 
but not necessary. 

Sunday, April 28, 2013 

12:30 pm—Re-enactment of the 
taking of the prisoners at St. Mat- 
thew’s Episcopal Church. 

3:00 pm—Event Completion. 


GCHS Museum “Wish List” 


Old leather dog collar—with or without tags, for our recently 


acquired dalmation statue, which proudly sits next to the driver on 


Oakland’s 1930 LaFrance Fire Engine. 
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When the Confederates 
Came to Town: 
Oakland 1863 


by Dan Toomey 


[ the spring of 1863 Brigadier Gen- 
eral John D. Imboden, the com- 
mander of the Northwestern Brigade, 
proposed a plan to General Robert E. 
Lee to strike a massive blow against 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. He 
would lead his brigade against the 
Union garrison at Beverly as a diver- 
sion while Brigadier General William 
E. Jones lead his brigade against Rom- 
ney, New Creek, and Cumberland. All 
of this was designed to put Jones in 
a position to attack and destroy the 
vital Baltimore & Ohio bridges at 
Rowlesburg. If these maneuvers were 
successful, they would then join forces 
and attack the Northwestern Railroad 
that ran between Grafton and Parkers- 
burg. A supplemental target was the 
railroad bridge over the Youghiogheny 
River at Oakland. 

After overcoming some stiff 
resistance at Greeland Gap, General 
Jones sent a squadron of the Eleventh 
Virginia Cavalry to Altamont Station 
with orders to destroy the railroad 
property there before continuing on 
to Oakland. At the same time, he 
sent Colonel Asher Harman with 
between 600 and 700 men to Oak- 
land to gather supplies and burn the 
railroad bridge there. His command 


consisted of the Twelfth Virginia 
Cavalry, the First Maryland Battalion, 
and McNeill’s independent company 
of Partisan Rangers. 

Guarding Oakland Station and 
the bridge at this time was Company 
O of the Sixth West Virginia Infantry 
commanded by Captain Joseph M. 
Godwin. April 26, 1863, was a Sun- 
day. Most of the soldiers were off duty 
and many were attending services at 
St. Mark’s Lutheran Church. Private 
Cornelius Johnson was on picket 
duty. He was surprised and captured 
by the Rebel cavalry after firing a 
warning shot that alerted no one. 
When the Confederates entered the 
town, they quickly rounded up the 
hapless Union soldiers. One detach- 
ment was sent to burn the railroad 
station. Another was sent to capture 
the guards and destroy the 180-foot 
long bridge over the Youghiogheny 
River. This was a single span structure 
known as a Fink’s suspension bridge 
made of iron with wooden truss. It sat 
thirty feet above the river. The bridge 
was set on fire and destroyed between 
its abutments. In all, 2 officers and 57 
enlisted men were made prisoners. 
The officers were captured on the west 
side of town where they were inspect- 
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‘SIDE ELEVATION. 


Typical B&O Civil War blockhouses or “Fortalices.” 


ing a road by which they planned to 
haul timber for the construction of a 
blockhouse. 

Before leaving the area, Colonel 
Harman and his men were witness 
to one last act of destruction. The 
squadron that had been sent to Al- 
tamont captured a stock train and 
its crew. One of the raiders pushed 
the throttle wide open and sent the 
unmanned locomotive rolling down 
the nine miles of track to Oakland. 
The little train whizzed through the 
town and came to rest at the edge of 
the recently destroyed bridge. Some 
of Harman’s men helped it into the 
river and then road away. 


Ever since the beginning of 
the war the B&O had been under 
constant attack by Rebel forces. Its 
great length through mountainous 
terrain made it impossible to guard 
every mile of track. On March 19, 
1863, Colonel George Thom was 
ordered by the War Department to 
survey the entire length of the B&O 
Railroad from Baltimore City to the 
Ohio River and designate the loca- 
tions where blockhouses were to be 
constructed. These small wooden 
forts would allow isolated detach- 
ments of Union soldiers to hold out 
against a much larger attacking force 
until reinforcements could arrive, 
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thus providing a multiplier effect 
for the troops on the ground. The 
first blockhouse built to protect the 
B&O Railroad was at Rowlesburg. 
Construction was started in March 
of 1863, but had not been completed 
by the time of the Jones-Imboden 
Raid. Considering the small size of 
the force stationed in Oakland at this 
time, and the lack of any engineering 
officers, it is probable that only slight 
earthworks or rifle pits had been 
erected to defend the bridge. 

Only one blockhouse was con- 
structed at Oakland during the war. 
In his report, Colonel Thom recom- 
mended a small blockhouse be placed 
at a southeast angle to the bridge. A 
number of blockhouses were built 
under the supervision of Major S. F 
Shaw, an engineering officer in the 
Eighth Army Corps. In 1898, he 


wrote a description of his work dur- 


ing the war. 

“They were barns, constructed 
out of the largest and longest logs 
that could be obtained, each barn 





sR ns 
The author Dan Toomey with his new book. 


Bo 


being forty to fifty feet square and ten 
to twelve feet in height. They were 
timbered on top to keep the shells out 
and were notched through the sides 
for the purpose of shooting through 
above the earthwork. In building 
them stone is first piled around the 
proposed foundation, about four feet 
high, then a deep ditch, four or five 
feet wide, is dug around the stone pile, 
the earth from the ditch being thrown 
upon the stones to a height of six to 
seven feet to protect the inmates of 
the house from shot and shell. The 
whole structure is surrounded with an 
abattis (wooden stakes through a log); 
we had no barbed wire in those days 
and the entrance to the building was 
made in a zigzag fashion ...” 

Major Shaw built two types of 
blockhouses—large and small. The 
larger types had two stories and were 
often fitted with portholes for artil- 
lery. By the end of the war, a total 
of forty-seven blockhouses had been 
erected to protect the Baltimore and 


Ohio Railroad. 
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1. 1939, Festus P. Summers wrote The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
in the Civil War. Primarily a corporate history of the B&O during the 
war years, it has remained the only title on the subject for over 
seven decades! Now there is The War Came by Train. 


Beginning with the B&O’s reaction to John Brawn’s Raid in 1859 and ending with the demobilization of the 
Union Army bs 1865, the author has written a highly detailed yet readable history of America’s most famous 
raliroad ae the oe War. Toomey blends the pyerall Hl suategy and political aims of that time period with the 


Book Signing 


Dan Toomey, author of The War Came By Train, will be avail- 
able at Oakland’s Book Mark’et at 10:00 am on Saturday, April 
27, for autographing copies of his excellent book. 
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— BerO helped the Union 
during Civil War 


by James Rada Jr. 


he Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 

was one of the Union's greatest 
weapons during the Civil War. It 
wasn't a weapon of destruction but 
of transportation. 

The United States had 200 rail- 
roads when the war began. Most of 
them were in the North. Also, the 
distinctive thing about the northern 
railroads was that most of them had 
a uniform distance between their 
rails. This allowed the Union to move 
troops and goods faster and with 
fewer transfers than the Confederacy 
could. 

Even among the northern rail- 
roads, the B&O was special. At the 
beginning of the war, the B&O had 
513 miles of track that ran from 
Washington, D.C., to Wheeling, 
W.Va. 

“From Wheeling, the train would 
be taken across the river on floats to 
Parkersburg,” said Courtney Wilson, 
executive director of the B&O Rail- 
road Museum in Baltimore. From 
there, connections could be made to 
other railroads, but the Washington 
connection was the critical one. In 
terms of rail service, the B&&@O was 
Washington’s lifeline to the Union. 

While the right of way of the 
railroad made it useful for moving 
troops along the front, part of it ran 
through areas that at times were under 





John Garrett was president of the B&O 
Railroad during the Civil War. B&O 
Railroad Museum photo. 


Confederate control. The Confeder- 
ate troops recognized the advantage 
the B&O gave the Union and often 
targeted it for destruction. Over the 
course of the war, 143 raids and 
battles involved the B&O. 

“Millions and millions and mil- 
lions of dollars of damage was done to 
the railroad during the war,” Wilson 
said. 

The Union also recognized the 
importance that keeping the rail- 
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road running meant to the war ef- 
fort. Brigades were stationed on the 
eastern and western ends of the rail 
line and were dedicated to protect- 
ing the B&O from not only regular 
Confederate Army actions, but also 
raids from the growing number of 
ranger units. 

John W. Garrett was president of 
the B&O from 1858 until he died in 
1884. He was a Virginian by birth and 
he continued to treasure his birth state 
even after it seceded from the Union. 

“His loyalties were in question at 
first because he had called the B&O 
a Southern railroad,” Wilson said. He 
also referred to Confederate leaders as 
“our Southern friends.” 

However, Garrett realized that his 
financial future lay with a Union vic- 
tory in the war. Once he realized this, 
Garrett became a staunch Unionist. 
Besides allowing the army to transport 
troops on the railroad, he allowed 
telegraph lines to be strung along the 
railroad’s right of way to facilitate 
communication. 


His support of the Union could 


clearly be seen prior to the Battle of 
Monocacy in 1864. Railroad agents 
began reporting Confederate troop 
movements a week and a half before 
the battle. Garrett passed the informa- 
tion on to Gen. Lew Wallace, who 
was in charge of the Union defense. 
He also made sure that trains carried 
munitions and troops to the area. 

It was a win-win situation for the 
railroad and the Union. The Union 
was able to move its men and equip- 
ment quickly to where they were most 
needed. Garrett got army protection 
for the railroad and lucrative govern- 
ment contracts. 

The B&O went on to play an im- 
portant role throughout the war from 
being attacked during John Brown's 
raid on Harpers Ferry to transporting 
President Abraham Lincoln’s body 
back to Illinois after his assassination. 

When Garrett County formed 
from Allegany County in 1872, the 
citizenry chose to honor the man 
who brought the railroad to the 
region by naming the new county 
in his honor. 


GCHS Museum “Wish List” 


Vintage “Dusters,” Hats and Goggles—as worn when travel- 


ling in convertibles of touring cars. 
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Confederate General John 
_ B. Gordons Appearance 
At Mtn. Lake Park 


by Clifford C. DeWitt 





General Gordon’s figure carved on the barn wall in 
nearby Pleasant Valley. 


n the hallway of the Garrett County 

Society’s Historical Museum on 
Second Street in Oakland, Md., hangs 
a large wooden section taken from the 
1881 barn located on the John and 
Sam Yoder farm in Pleasant Valley. 
Several military figures are carved 
thereon, probably done prior to the 
turn of the century. Only one figure 
is identified as Gen. J. B. Gordon, a 
noted Civil War general. 

Among other things, General 
Gordon was particularly known for 
an incident that allegedly happened 
during the battle of Gettysburg. 

On July 1, 1863, during the bat- 
tle, Union Brigadier General Francis 


C. Barlow, a young for- 
mer lawyer, also known 
AcmeLlicaboveGrenicrals 
abandoned his assigned 
position and moved 
his division forward 
to Blocher’s Knoll, the 
only high ground not 
in Confederate con- 
CrOlmate Locetiiicmml iis 
made his troops vul- 
nerable because of the 
non-alignment with the 
other Union troops. 

In the meantime 
Confederate Briga- 
dier General John R. Gordon's bri- 
gade moved forward hitting Barlow 
on both the front and flank, and 
Blocher’s Knoll was overrun. General 
Barlow was shot in his side and tried 
to walk off the field. His troops were 
running to the rear with the enemy 
approaching rapidly. After being hit 
by another spent ball in his back, he 
felt faint and laid down in the midst 
of the enemy fire. Another ball went 
through his hat and another grazed his 
hand. What happened to Barlow in 
the next hour as his division fled and 
the Confederate troops came upon 
him has been the subject of legend. 

Supposedly, Confederate Gen- 
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eral John B. Gordon came upon the 
Union General lying on the ground 
gravely wounded, stopped and gave 
him a drink from his canteen. Think- 
ing that Barlow would not survive 
Gen. Gordon reacted to the boy Gen- 
eral’s request that he take his wife’s 
letters from his pocket and destroy 
them as he did not want them to 
fall into anyone else’s hands. Noting 
that his wife was behind the Union 
lines, he asked that she be notified of 
his situation. Gen. Gordon assured 
him he would do so and carried the 
wounded Barlow off to the shade of 
a tree to the rear, assuming that he 
would not survive. 

However, Gen. Barlow did sur- 
vive, recovered from his wounds, and 
went on to fight another day. 

The story of the Barlow-Gordon 
encounter ended with an unexpected 
meeting of the two former opponents 
at a dinner party held in 1879. The 
two were completely surprised and 
began a friendship that lasted until 
Barlow's death in 1896. 

The story of this unusual encoun- 
ter during battle has been challenged 
in a number of subsequent publica- 
tions as to its truthfulness. 

In July 1888, at the 25th anni- 
versary of the Battle of Gettysburg, 
Gordon and Barlow met on the site. 
According to the New York Times, the 
men met for this second time in 25 
years, giving Barlow the opportunity 
to deny the story, but he did not. 

Fast forward to Mountain Lake 
Park in the late 1800s. 

The Chautauqua was held here 


for many years and always ended with 
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the “Grand Army Day” program. 
Veterans were admitted free. The 
Veterans from both blue and gray 
marched in alternate companies. 

One of the speakers was Gen- 
eral John B. Gordon, aide to General. 
Robert E. Lee and later a U.S. Senator 
and Governor. His address was titled 
“The last days and nights of the Con- 
federacy.” The hall was crowded with 
no vacant space around the General 
on the stage. About halfway through 
his address a Union veteran decided he 
must leave the room and the only way 
he could see was up the steps to the 
platform and passed the speaker. When 
Gen. Gordon saw him he reached out 
his hand and helped the vet up the 
steps. As he passed, the General said 
“Goodbye Yank, I am sorry to see 
you going, but there was a day when I 
wouldnt have been.” After the laughter 
subsided, the speaker added that no 
one believed in the Southern Confed- 
eracy more than he did, and when the 
surrender came at Appomattox he was 
broken hearted and thought there was 
nothing worth living for. But he added, 
“there is not a person happier now than 
Tam at this moment as America will be 
much greater as one nation rather than 
two.” He prophesied greater things 
because of the union. 

Do you suppose he also included 
his story about his encounter with 
General Barlow at Gettysburg? 

Perhaps his address at the Grand 
Army Days was the reason his figure 
carved on the barn wall in nearby 
Pleasant Valley was the only one iden- 
tified, and did the person who made 


the carving happen to hear his address? 
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Milton Hart—Early Garrett 
County State Trooper 


x $s a ae reas arpenmostnaensi : 2 Bi cee 





Garrett Coun- 
ty’s first three State 
Troopers were 
Thomas Currie, 
Milton Hart, and 
Blair Buckel. On 
October 24, 2012, 
the new McCoole 
to Keyser Memo- 
rial Bridge opened, 
and Milt Hart, age 
93, was present to 
cross. More than 


5 decades ago Milt 


led the procession 
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from Maryland to West Virginia year’s ceremony by Garrett County 
when the first Memorial Bridge Historical Society member Leo 
opened. He was escorted to this Howard. 





Above: John 
Haines of Keyser 
greeting former 
GC Trooper Milton 
Hart as Haines be- 
comes the first per- 
son to walk across 
the new McCoole 
to Keyser Bridge. 
Right: Former GC 
Trooper Milton Hart 
with GCHS Mem- 
ber Leo Howard 
at the opening of 
the new memorial 
bridge from Mc- 
Coole to Keyser in 
2012. 
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Saint Matthew’s 
Columbarium 





t. Matthew’s Episcopal Church 


will be adding a columbarium on 


its property as a final resting place for 
anyone who worships in the church 
and the greater community at large. 
As part of the Historic District of 
Oakland, the stone church building 
with the columbarium will bring a 
new, yet serious, cultural aspect to the 
beauty of the area, which includes the 
B&O Museum, the Transportation 
Museum, and the Garrett County 
Historical Museum with its Deer Park 


Hotel facade. 

The heritage of our community 
resides in the works of all of those 
residents who have preceded us and 
is recorded on the tombstones that 
grace the county cemeteries. With 
St. Matthew’s cemetery plots (spaces) 
filled at their cemetery adjoining the 
Oakland Cemetery, the decision has 
been made to provide a dignified place 
outside the church building which 
will also provide a place for medita- 
tion and prayer. 
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St. Matthew's 
Church shares its 
history with the 
Garrett Memorial 
Church. Mr. John 
Wee Craciclipmb test. 
dent of the B & O 
Railroad, had the 
church on the cor- 
ner of Liberty and 
Second Streets built 
in 1868 as a memo- 
rial to his brother, 
Henry o-eGatrctt, 
who had planned 
the construction 
but died before its 
completion. From 
1868 until 1903 the 
church was a com- 
munity church of 
persons with no par- 
ticular persuasion. 
Gifted to Presbyte- 
rians in the county 
by Mr. Garrett, he 
added “when not in 
use by [the Presbyte- 
rian congregation], 
the Church can be 
occupied by any Protestant denomi- 
nation.” In 1903 the church became 
a Presbyterian Church, eventually 
coming under the jurisdiction of the 
Baltimore Presbytery. 

During this time period and 
desiring a building of their own, Epis- 
copalians in Garrett County funded 
the construction of a wood-framed 
church in 1874 on the hill above Oak- 
land. Being adjoined to the Oakland 


Cemetery “made it possible to have a 





St. Matthew’s Episcopal Church, then called Garrett 
Memorial Church, in the 1920s. 


church of the old English type with 
space around for the burial of faith- 
ful members.” Worship services took 
place there mostly in the summer 
months as the church above Fourth 
Street was difficult to get into in the 
winter months. 

By 1935 the Presbyterian con- 
gregation began to die away. The 
decision was made to close the church 
for lack of a congregation which 
could support its program. Under an 
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early agreement between the Garrett 
family and the Presbyterian Church, 
arrangements had been made for the 
congregation of St. Matthew's Epis- 
copal Church to use the building. 
Eventually the congregation obtained 
the Garrett Memorial Church for its 
use from the Baltimore Presbytery 
in 1939. With the “church on the 
hill” removed, added space for burial 
spaces became available. 
Episcopalians continued with 
the arrangement until 1961 when 
the general condition of the build- 
ing made it impossible to continue 
its use. Services were held in their 
Parish House on Center Street (cur- 
rently the Our Town Theatre) from 
1961-1966. In December 1962 the 
Baltimore Presbytery deeded the 
building to St. Matthew’s for $1.00 
and, after a determined restoration 
project, the church was consecrated 
and dedicated by the Rt. Rev. Harry 
Lee Doll, Bishop of Maryland, on St. 
Matthew’s Day, September 21, 1966. 
A church is the people of God 
who come together to worship 
God. As a place of worship, the 
church is also a Christian home for 
members to be baptized, profess 


their faith, marry, and move on to 
their eternal life through prayer 
and remembrances. Since the earli- 
est days of the Christian Church, 
disciples have been concerned with 
the reverent disposition of the 
remains of the faithful departed. 
Such remains have been typically 
placed in cemeteries, crypts, and 
columbaria set apart for this pur- 
pose. Logically, the most treasured 
location for such reposition was 
within the church grounds. 

On the property of St. Matthew’s 
is the Dick Bishoff Memorial Garden 
located between the entrance to the 
church and the Nearly New Shop, a 
ministry to the community of Gar- 
rett County which residents began 
in the mid 1950s. The Columbarium 
will be located as part of this garden 
and will reflect the quiet grace of a 
hallowed cemetery. In keeping with 
the tradition of final resting places 
being on church grounds, the Co- 
lumbarium will provide a lasting and 
memorable location with a permanent 
record maintained. The space will 
provide a place of remembrance and 
contemplation for family members 
and friends. 


GCHS Museum “Wish List” 


Donations of Mannequins—or funds to buy mannequins 


for use in our buggies and vintage autos at the Transportation 
Museum. The museum has lots of vintage clothing for use with 
the mannequins. 
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Recently Acquired 
Postcard — 











Can anyone give the exact 
location in this postcard or 
whether it is in Maryland or 
West Virginia? Is this rock for- 
mation still standing? 


Stem Rock, Snaggy Mountain. 
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Rock Lodge 


he following photos of the 

McHenry area’s “Rock Lodge” 
were donated to the Garrett County 
Historical Society by Terry and 
Kathy Helbig of Helbig Insurance in 
Oakland. The Rock Lodge complex 
was constructed by Terry Helbig’s 
great-grandfather, D.E. Bolden. The 
Historical Society requests that any 
readers of this quarterly who have 
stories, anecdotal facts, etc., related to 
the Rock Lodge call in or send these 
items to the museum for our devel- 
oping Rock Lodge file. The museum 
also appreciates the donation of any 
surviving artifacts from the complex. 

DeCorsey Emroy Bolden was 
the contractor that built the Rock 





Driveway approach to the Rock Lodge. 


Lodge and we believe he was the 
general contractor for that project. 
He was born in 1860 and died at 64 
years of age in 1924. He was the son 
of Charles Bolden and Maria Shirer 
Bolden. He served on the Oakland 
City Council, was a member of the 
Oakland Vol. Fire Dept, served in 
the Maryland House of Delegates 
from 1911 - 1912. He was a con- 
tractor, carpenter, undertaker, and 
owner and operator of the Bolden 
and Brown Store. He built two of 
the Offutt homes, the Sincell House 
and his own home on Second Street. 
He was a contractor on the Catholic 
Church, the Court House and the 
First National Bank building. 
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View from the porch of the Rock Lodge. 
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Construction of the view from the porch of the Rock Lodge. 


Great Room and Inglenook at the Rock Lodge. 
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Dining area of the Rock Lodge. 
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Garages at the Rock Lodge. 
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Storage buildings at the Rock Lodge. 
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Can anyone identify these fine horsemen at Rock Lodge? 1920s? 
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Donations 
November 15, 2012 - February 11, 2013 


General Donations: 


Alpha Alpha Chapter Delta 
Kappa Gamma 

Martha DeBerry—in honor 
of Bob and Leanna Boal 

Oakland—Mtn. Lake Park 
Lions Club 

Brian and Crystal Robeson 
Boal and Family—in 
memory of Kitty Gonder 

Daniel E. Offutt 

Tina L. Buckel 

Barry and Barbara Ryan—in 
memory of Kitty Gonder 

Despina P. Jones—in memory 
of Judge Lewis R. Jones 

Despina P. Jones—in honor 
of Mary V. Jones 

Teresa A. Burch 

John R. Brown—in memory 
of Russell H. and Ruth C. 
Brown 


Country Explorers 4-H Club 


Matching Funds for MD 

Heritage Grant: 

Robert and Vava Railey 

Arthur and Betty Naylor 

Tom and Sara Jane Kuhn 

Neil D. Wolfe 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest J. Gregg 

Marilyn J. Filemyr 

David W. Bolton 

Patricia Mullinix and Bud 
Peed 

Edward and Mary Ann Brislin 

Lynda K. Vyne 


Arthur T. Bernard III 

Audra Hansen 

Evelyn Stimpson 

George C. Cunningham and 
Jessie Harris 

Carter Wagoner 

Erroll J. and Patricia 
Michener 

Neil and Marge Dunham 

Bob and Leanna Boal—in 
memory of Kitty Gonder 

Martha DeBerry—in memory 
of Kitty Gonder 

Mary Ann Crawford 

Joseph and Leota Peck 

Wayne and Donna Callis—in 
memory of Beth Calis 
Friend 

Offutt and Joan Johnson 

Clarence E. Rhodes 

Jacquelyn L. Shirer 

Harry Barry and Terrie 
Fielden-Barry 

Max and Carolyn Corley 

Joseph DiSimone 

Krista and B.J. Davisson 

T. Grant and Jackie Callery 

Randal L. Ferguson 

William O. and Judy Treacy 

Anna R. Nassif 

Ariel Robinson 

K. Mark Younkin 

Edgar and Cosette Harman 
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Accessions 


November 15, 2012 - February 11, 2013 


Two pamphlets on Bloomington Lake, 2001 Lincoln Day 
Dinner program, Ist National Bank ashtray, 1-cent postal 


letters, book: “Valley of the Shadow” .......... Gift of Bob Boal 
Railroad and mining metal wick lamp.....Gift of Robert L. Feller 


Straw hat, fur muff and 


Date oc ee Gift of the Estate of Ethel Rae Snyder 
Book: Chevrolet-—a History 

RT DEAN GEE Oy ep ee ae Gift of an unknown donor 
Book: The Book of the Bicycle ........... Gift of Lawrence Sherwood 
Watercolor painting of the transportation 

MTULISC ULE eens ere We Se Oo Gift of Robert Rodeheaver 
Book: Operation, Care and Repair of 

aU AVIUCHi nC ryan On. HARE 88 4 0 t 8. Gift of Ivan Rowe 
Photocopies of information on Deer Park and 

SO) Alel nicht lotelsw ee lees vee ear ee cackeeesn Gift of anonymous 
BOD a lachiinginacazi nome is Gift of Ted and Willetta Rissell 


Carousel projector, photos, negatives, slide, and postcards 
of Garrett County scenes from the Ruthvan Morrow 


Colectionhe ere. eee Gift of Diane Morrow Avona 


Photos of the reconstruction of “Little Maryland” 
Clalit] greene ire rs ee NRE E Gift of Richard B. Arnold 
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Photos of Table Rock Inn, 1938 and 1940 ....Gift of jim Kenner 


CD on Ray-Ban Sunglasses, photocopy of 
litmbermantoolsnecss eee Gift of Carl and Ann Rebele 


Box of pencils from Beachy Lumber 


CODIPANVE® ...rssc, eee ee ere ae eres Gift of Lynn Grimm 


Photo of 1930 Children's Choir at MLP 
G@ratanuaee eee eee Gift of Beverly Railey Robinson 


Oil painting of DCL area near Holy Cross, 
life preserver from Deep Creek Lake State 
Ratke Gift of Ann Marie Smith and Adrian “Kelly” Smith 


Female mannequin, black velvet dress, shoes, 


anidshateeee ee eee Gift of Dr. Craig Abrahamson 


Handmade wooden cheese 


board Ase N ee ee a Gift of Neil and Marge Dunham 


Book: Crossing into the Promised 
ATARI ANN Boorse td Ee in eee Gift of Lynn G. Bowman 


Book: “Journal of the Alleghenies, 
AVON. Sel BAVA Fo terete it ae eit Gift of an unknown donor 


DVD of Josephine Harr McBee interview, 
2). TON ORs Inne EROS ee oe rene Gift of Jean Coviello 


Books of Leo Beachy photographs, book on 
1990s storm, book on National 
Road #4, 2A ea tin ae, tee Gift of John and Lynda Durst 


Postcard of a fair on Third Street in 
Oaklands 0 ae eee Gift of Melanie G. Powell 
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Collection of WWII era foreign 


COLDS RECHT. Boe. Fe ee Gift of an unknown donor 


Magazine: Scots n’ Water 50th anniversary 
SST Gs 20 Re. OO Oe ck Gift of Ted Rissell 


Two photos of Johnny’s Bait House, 
cor 1960s eh. Developed from collection of Ruthvan Morrow 


Child’s silk Victorian quilt, lap robe, Garrett Co. farm 
quilt, large postage-stamp design 
(G(UMT (oy pres) Beier ane ep cate ane Gift of Mary Ann Crawford 


Yardstick from Sharps Motor Company......... Gift of Joe Keating 


Student group photo of Rush School at 
briendsvile . eee ee Gift of Alice Eary and Bob Boal 


Winter Fest pins from the 1980s, two photos of 
DortGrarsten si senee tonya os seats Gift of Jeanne Prather 


Copies of photos of Bowman’s 


Store.. made from photos loaned by Charles “Skeeter” Bowman 


Scrip from Buxton and Landstreet in 


Iaenvego yet WUD? cane Wr oerneses cre nae Gift of Lynn Lewis 


Postcard showing the Hutton, MD, Post 
Qihicee re OER ee etn ee Gift of Kevin Callis 


Receipts from Sharps Motor Co., Bowman's Marina receipt 
and floating keychain, manual and brochure for 
Arctic Cat Snowmobiles, and child’s baseball 
Tt iim eonrereesnend aeons reerinth betes Gift of Rich Rohrbaugh 
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Available at the Museum 
and Other Sites 


Hier Star 


| ETY 
ISTORICAL soci 
dale GARRETT COUNTY H November 2012 















aos Compiled by 
Oakland, Maryland 





This compilation of Glades Star articles from 1941 to the present 
may be purchased for $12.00 at the Garrett County Historical Museum. 
You also receive a FREE copy of Browns Miscellaneous Writings with 
each purchase. Proceeds from sales will go to the committee planning 
activities for the 150th anniversary of the Jones-Imboden raid on Oak- 
land in April 1863. A reinactment and other activities will be held in 
Oakland on the last weeked of April 2013. 


Application for 
Membership 


Garrett County Fiistorical Society, Inc. 





Membership fee is $20 per year, single member or 


joint members (husband and wife). 
Lifetime membership is $250.00 per person. 


Members receive the four issues of 
The Glades Star yearly. 
Husband and wife, as joint members, receive only 
one copy of each of the four issues. 


All memberships are on a yearly basis. 


Surprise a friend or loved one with a gift! 








ee eer ionic. wacWiles ls. . fas ties. ayo. = “7 
| Application for Membership—Garrett County Historical Society, Inc. | 
| New Renew | 
| Name | 
| Address | 
: City State ZAR. : 
Phone E-mail | 

| 


Complete this form, clip, attach check and mail to: 
| Garrett County Historical Society, 107 S. Second St., Oakland, MD 21550 


ree a fl pa Pa al UAT A i ll ll 
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Glorious Garrett County! 





se g ae 


Back wall of Transportation Museum with decorative Garrett County panels. 


| MARYLAN 
{HERITAGE AREA 





Main panel of collage of Garrett County history and transportation. 
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Web Site 


Information 


¢ Email: gchsmuseum@verizon.net 


¢ Web page with historical items: 
www.garrettcountymuseums.com 


¢ The Republican Newspaper: 


www.therepublicannews.com 


¢ (Chamber of Commerce: 
www.garrettchamber.com 


¢ Spruce Forest events email: 
info@spruceforest.org 


¢ History Museum in Oakland: 
phone: 301-334-3226 


¢ ‘Transportation Museum: 


phone: 301-533-1044 
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Artistic Decorative 
Panels Arrive 


uring the week of June 13, 
2013, the exterior of Garrett 
Countys Transportation Museum was 
completed with the mounting of six 
specially designed artistic panels (or 
mural) commissioned by the GCHS 
from locally owned and operated 
Domenick Signs Inc. of Deer Park. 
The brilliantly designed panels 
represent images of Garrett County 
history taken from the massive collec- 
tion of photos and postcards amassed 
over the years by the Garrett County 
Museum of History. Local design 


artist Barry Domenick, assisted by 
Sharan Domenick, Tina Harvey and 
Jim Feather, accomplished all of the 
artistry and design for this collage of 
local history over a year period begin- 
ning shortly after the grand opening 
of the new Transportation Museum 
building. 

All of this beautiful addition to 
the exterior of the GC Transporta- 
tion Museum was made possible by 
a 50/50 Maryland Heritage Area 
Grant plus many monetary gifts from 


GCHS members and friends. 





Photos by Donald Callis. 
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Tapping Nature s 
Golden Liquid 


by Katharine L. Smith 


Michael Steyer with traditional bucket. 





of Randall Steyer 
and members of 
one of the largest 
extended families 
producing maple 
syrup in Garrett 
County, they 
were unloading 
empty milk cans 
from the back 
of a truck hav- 
ing delivered fin- 
ished syrup to be 
canned at another 
location. Many 
times they would 
repeat the process 
of getting more 
syrup from their 
sugarcamp, the 
gathering place 
for sugar-making. 

One reason 
maple syrup may 
be dubbed na- 
ture’s golden liq- 
uid can be found 
in the December 
D ue? Oo 7 
Francisco Chron- 


“Gotta have mud to make syrup!” _icle. “The price of the breakfast-table 
With beaming smiles, Andrea and treat, made from the sap of maple 


Jessica Steyer summed up the weather trees, has climbed 182 percent since 


conditions as I began my visit to the end of 1980, more than crude oil 


their family sugarcamp. Daughters and gold.” With erading systems be- 
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Guy and Mary Stanton showing a tap. 
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Guy with today’s modern technology! 


ing similar in the United States and 
Canada, maple syrup in its varying 
shades of amber can be found abun- 
dantly in Garrett County. For several 
weeks during March of 2013, condi- 
tions fluctuated from below-freezing 
days and nights to what is considered 
the perfect conditions to collect sap— 
cold at night and warm during the 
day. Several opportunities allowed me 
to visit on those afternoons when the 
temperatures rose above freezing and 
I slid through the spring thaw of mud 
to see this golden liquid being made. 
Earty History 


Production of maple syrup is 





one of only a few ag- 
ricultural processes in 
North America that was 
adopted by European 
settlers from the native 
peoples they came to 
know. From the tapping 
of the trees to the end 
result of maple syrup 
or sugar, the process has 
remained little changed 
- cut wood for the fire, 
bore holes in the trees, 
collect the sap, boil sap, 
enjoy the final product, 
prepare for the next 
season. 

History dictates 
that maple tree sap was 
being processed into 
syrup before Europeans 
arrived in our Mary- 
land region. Indigenous 
peoples living in the 
northeastern part of 
North America were the 
first groups known to have produced 
maple sugar and maple syrup. One 
legend about maple syrup produc- 
tion and consumption recounts the 
sap being used in place of water to 
cook venison when served to a chief. 
Other stories credit the development 
of maple syrup production to the 
Algonquian peoples and their myths 
about the squirrel or about spirits 
such as Nanabozho and Glooskap. 
Aboriginal tribes developed rituals 
around sugar-making, celebrating the 
Sugar Moon (the first full moon of 
spring) with a Maple Dance. 

The Algonquians recognized 
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Guy Stanton Ill stoking the fire. 


maple sap as a source of energy and 
nutrition. At the beginning of the 
spring thaw, they used stone tools 
to make V-shaped incisions in tree 
trunks; they then inserted reeds or 
concave pieces of bark to run the sap 
into buckets, which were often made 
from birch bark. The maple sap be- 
came concentrated either by dropping 
hot cooking stones into the buckets or 
by leaving the filled buckets exposed 
to the cold temperatures overnight 
and disposing of the layer of ice that 
formed on top. 

By 1680, European settlers and 
fur traders had become involved in 
harvesting maple products and, since 
then, the practice of making maple 
syrup has been refined mostly in the 
area of technology. With cane sugar 
having to be imported from the West 
Indies during the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, processed maple sap became 
an alternative source of concentrated 





sugar in both liquid and crystallized 
forms. 
Traditionally, maple sugaring 





Guy Stanton’s sugarshack. 
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Joe and Mary Stanton’s sugarshack with billowing smoke. 


parties began during the start of the 
spring thaw in regions where numer- 
ous sugar maples grew. Europeans 
tapped the trees by drilling holes in 
the trunks with augers rather than 
making the incisions in the bark as 
the native peoples did. Syrup makers 
bored holes into the trunks of trees 
usually 30 to 40 years of age and 
continued to tap for sap yearly until 
the trees reached more than 100 years 
old. Wooden spouts inserted into one 
to five holes per tree had wooden 
buckets hung from the protruding 
end of each spout to collect the sap. 
Buckets were often made by cutting 
cylindrical segments from a large tree 
trunk and hollowing out the core of 
the segments from one end of the 
cylinder, thus creating seamless, wa- 
tertight containers. 

Sap filled the buckets which were 
transferred to larger holding vessels 
(barrels, large pots, or hollowed-out 


wooden logs) and mounted on sledges 
or wagons to be pulled by draft ani- 
mals or carried in buckets to the base 
camp. The collected sap was poured 
into large vessels (usually made from 
metal) and boiled to the desired con- 
sistency over a fire built out in the 
open or inside a shelter built for that 
purpose called the “sugarshack”. The 
sap-collection buckets were returned 
to the spouts mounted on the trees 
and the process was repeated for as 
long as the flow of sap remained 
“sweet . 

Around the time of the American 
Civil War, syrup makers started using 
large, flat sheet metal pans, similar 
to what is used today. These pans 
increased efficiency for boiling the 
sap rather than the heavy iron kettles 
because of a greater surface area for 
evaporation. The first evaporator, 
used to heat and concentrate sap, was 
patented in 1858. Since then many 
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Buckets on trees at Garland Maust’s. 


evaporators have been developed all 
aimed at reducing the evaporation 
process. 

Because most cane sugar and 
molasses were produced by Southern 
slaves, maple syrup and maple sugar 
became an alternative during the 
American Civil War and by aboli- 
tionists in the years prior to the war. 
Also, because of food rationing during 
World War II, people in the north- 
eastern United States stretched their 
sugar rations by sweetening foods 
with maple syrup and maple sugar. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY 

While Canada is the largest maple 
syrup producer and Vermont is the 
largest in the United States, Garrett 
County sells thousands of gallons 





of maple syrup yearly. Some 
producers continue sugar- 
making as a family tradition 
and have done so for as many 
as five or more generations. 
Other families make the syrup 
for their personal consump- 
tion. During the early 20th 
century, some producers used 
plastic bags to replace buckets, 
which allowed people to see 
from a distance how much 
sap had been collected. Syrup 
producers also began using 
tractors to haul vats of sap to 
the evaporator from the trees 
being tapped (the sugarbush). 
Heating methods diversified 
to using more than wood: oil, 
natural gas, propane, or steam 
became sources of energy used 
to evaporate sap. 
Technological improve- 
ments have refined the syrup- 
making process since the 1970s. Plas- 
tic tubing systems, experimental since 
the early part of the century, bring the 
sap directly to the sugarshack from the 
tree. Vacuum pumps have been added 
to the tubing systems and preheaters 
have been developed to recycle heat 
lost in the steam. With the use of 
special thermometers and other mea- 
suring equipment, the boiling syrup is 
controlled until attaining the correct 
sugar content. Years ago, reducing 
water content consumed much time 
through the boiling process. Today, 
reverse osmosis has reduced that 
time significantly. More recently, in 
2009, researchers at the University of 
Vermont presented a new type of tap 
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Buckets on trees at Garland Maust’s. 


preventing backflow of sap into the 
tree (reducing bacterial contamina- 
tion) and preventing the tree from 
attempting to heal the bore hole. 

A maple syrup production farm is 
called a sugarbush or sugarwood. Sap 
is boiled in a building called a sugar- 
shack, also known as a sugarhouse or 
sugarshanty. Louvered at the top to 
vent the steam from the boiling sap, 
this building is the place for family 
and friends of all ages to congregate. 
Old comfortable chairs, couches, and 
rugs, lounge in a corner near the large 
oven where all ages gather to converse, 
joke, play games, enjoy refreshments, 
nap or take turns keeping the fire go- 
ing as sap, clear as water, flows into 
the sugarhouse. Having gathered 
and stacked cords of wood, usually 
men take turns stoking the enormous 
oven that burns constantly. Attention 
to the syrup is constant. Syrup boiled 
too long will eventually crystallize, 





whereas under-boiled syrup will be 


watery and can quickly spoil. After 
several timely procedures, the watery 
substance transforms into the golden 
syrup we purchase. 

Through a series of tubes, the 
readied syrup is fed to a tank where 
it can be placed in containers to be 
later canned and sold to the public. 
In some cases, the syrup is sold in 
bulk to dealers. The finished syrup has 
specific density, is filtered to remove 
crystals, graded, and then packaged 
while still hot. Packages can be made 
of metal, glass, or coated plastic, de- 
pending on volume and the market 
to be targeted. Syrup heated and 
processed longer creates a variety of 
other maple products which include 
maple sugar, maple butter or cream, 
and maple candy or taffy. 

Hard work, yes, but the ritual of 
family and friends gathering together 
at the sugarcamp appears to make 
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Garland Maust’s sugarshack. 


up the core ingredient of this local 
industry. While the technology has 
changed, the people-element has not. 
To those who tap trees for that golden 
liquid and who anticipate the warm 
days and cold nights when it all begins 
for another season, the muddy paths 
to the sugarshack are welcomed. 
Composition AnD Uses 

Maple syrup comes from the 
xylem sap of sugar maple, red maple, 
or black maple trees. A few other 
species of maple are sometimes used 
as sources of sap for producing maple 
syrup, including the box elder or 
Manitoba maple, the silver maple, 
and the bigleaf maple. Similar syrups 
have also been produced from birch 
or palm trees. 

In cold climates, these trees store 
starch in their trunks and roots before 
the winter. As spring approaches, the 
starch converts to sugar and rises in 
the sap, consisting primarily of su- 
crose and water with small amounts 
of other sugars. Compounds found 


in maple syrup include organic ac- 
ids, minerals including potassium 
and calcium, as well as nutrition- 
ally significant amounts of zinc and 
manganese. Maple syrup is similar to 
sugar in calorie count. Compared to 
honey, maple syrup has 15 times more 
calcium and 1/10 as much sodium. 

Most often eaten with pancakes, 
waffles, French toast, or hot cereals, it 
is also used as an ingredient in baking. 
Other foods flavored with the sweet 
substance include fritters, ice cream, 
fresh fruit, and sausages. Maple syrup 
is used as a sweetener for granola, 
applesauce, baked beans, candied 
sweet potatoes, winter squash, cakes, 
pies, breads, tea, coffee, and hot tod- 
dies. As a child and after a snowfall, 
we were treated to a fresh snowball, 
drizzled with maple syrup. 

SUGAR-MAKING - Marco 2013 

I began with phone calls to sev- 
eral of the families who are certified 
maple syrup producers by the state 
of Maryland. In my conversation 
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with Chris Enlow of Sleepy Hollow 
Farms on the Friendsville Road, she 
addressed herself as the “receptionist.” 
I learned that Charles and Annetta 
Enlow were the owner/operators of 
their maple syrup production. With 
the October 2012 storm Sandy, they 
found themselves spending more time 
than usual cleaning up the aftermath 
of downed trees and reattaching the 
tubing but were now ready for the 
“cold nights and warm days”’—the 
sign to begin. Much of the Enlow’s 
syrup is purchased by tourists and 
has been shipped overseas. Within the 
United States, their product has gone 
as far as Hawaii and Alaska as well as 
a purchase for a “tea party in Texas as 
a gift to each guest.” 

With a window of four to six 
weeks to tap the sap, my first journey 
to a maple syrup camp took place 
on a perfect day—warm sunshine 
after a cold night. Located just south 
of Route 40, the farm of Guy and 
Mary Stanton was firing up the big 
oven and sap was flowing through 
the tubes into the sugarshack. My 
husband Manning and I walked with 
Mary across the muddy pasture to 
the sugarshack where we met Guy. 
Soon Guy III, Guy’s son, arrived at 
the camp with his wife and two small 
children—future helpers. According 
to Guy, his farm originally belonged 
to August Bonig who had come to the 
area to open a tavern on the National 
Road, today Route 40, as it served 
travelers heading west. Since the pur- 
chase of the farm by Guy’s ancestors, 
five generations have carried on the 
tradition of making syrup. 


Guy's family tapped the trees for 
sap (“water” as Mary called) with 
buckets until the late 90’s. Today with 
4000 taps, Guy uses tubing which 
“makes a big difference in the amount 
and time of production” while reverse 
osmosis takes a lot of the water out, 
reducing boiling time to make the 
concentrated syrup. His son, Guy 
III, stoked the fire several times as we 
stood in the billowing steam catching 
slight whifts of the sweet liquid. Mary 
helps by cleaning the lines—she car- 
ries a 5 gallon bucket of water to each 
tree; when the taps are removed and 
the water added, the vacuum sucks 
the water through to clean the lines. 
Different grades describe the syrup— 
fancy (lightest), medium, amber, and 
the darkest used commercially or for 
private purchase. Some of their syrup 
is sold in bulk as well as commercially 
in plastic jugs of all sizes—pint, quart, 
Y, gallon, and gallon. They still sell 
syrup in the decorated tins but as 
Mary said, “Most people want it in 
the plastic now.” 

Continuing south on Route 219, 
we passed another Stanton residence, 
the home of Joe and Mary with whom 
I spoke, where maple syrup is sold. We 
could see the smoke pouring out of 
the sugarshack across the road nestled 
among barren trees. A number of 
cars had parked near the home and 
men and women - family and friends 
no doubt - were walking toward the 
shack, to yet another place filled with 
tradition. 

At our last stop that day at Gar- 
land Maust’s Foxtown Road residence, 
we were greeted by Garland and his 
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family. With the picturesque scene 
of buckets attached to his front 
yard maples, sap dripped into metal 
buckets hanging on the numerous 
trees above the sunny snow. While 
in the process of becoming certified 
to sell to the public, Garland sells his 
maple syrup in bulk to dealers. As a 
teenager, he and a friend started up a 
sugarcamp. Other activities came his 
way until several years ago when he 
started with 100 taps and has since 
increased his supply with another 
200 taps. Garland describes maple 
sugar making as a year-round process 
- cutting the wood in preparation for 
the sugar making and, after the short 
production season, cleaning up before 
getting ready to begin again. 

My last visit to a sugar camp 
came after a week of below freez- 
ing temperatures both night and 
day. Easter Saturday proved to be a 
cloudless, sunny day and the Steyer 
extended family had gathered. One 
of the largest producers in the area, 
they have been ‘sugaring’ for sev- 
eral generations and willingly shared 
their sugarcamp experiences, eager to 
encourage maple sugaring in Garrett 
County. 

With an invitation from Michael 
Steyer and in the long-awaited sun- 
shine, Manning and I drove outside 
Loch Lynn toward Gorman to the 
Steyers sugarcamp. Streams of melted 
snow moistened the dirt road making 
conditions for both syrup-making 
and mud perfect. Exiting our car and 
approaching the shack with its smoke 
and steam climbing towards the blue 


sky, we slid through the mud and 


heard Michael’s nieces say “Gotta have 
mud to make syrup!” Laughing with 
them, I continued my slide into the 
former chicken coop. 

Upon entering, I could detect the 
faint aroma of the finished product as 
it slowly streamed into a pan. 

Sent automatically through large 
tubes to a tank in another room, the 
sticky liquid gold would be poured 
into the milk cans I had seen earlier 
and transported for canning purposes. 
Plenty of family and friends, ready to 
stoke the fire when needed, mingled in 
the corner near the oven on the worn, 
comfy furniture. Cords of stacked 
wood climbed to the roof ready for the 
furnace and we joined in conversation 
as everyone talked and joked in an 
atmosphere of a family reunion. 

Tapping this sweet “elixir-like” 
substance began with the indigenous 
people who lived a sustainable lifestyle 
in unity with nature. Since settlers 
arrived in this area in the 17th Cen- 
tury, tapping the trees has become a 
tradition and today continues with 
its blend of modern technology and 
multi-generational, reunion-like 
atmosphere. As each late winter ar- 
rives, a number of families and their 
friends all over Garrett County gather 
to continue a time-honored practice 
- a tradition of maple syrup making 
that enhances a family’s connection 
evocative of the pioneer past. Whether 
out in the sugarbush or at the sugar- 
camp checking the boiling syrup in 
the sugarshack, everyone enjoys the 
camaraderie while awaiting the end 
result—the sweet golden liquid we 
know as maple syrup. 
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The Lot and the Luck 
of the Irish 


Honoring one brave and stoic man, and his people. 
by Cathy Ahern Helbig 
Part I 


Editors note: See 
the December 2012 
issue of the Glade 
Star for Part I of 
this story. 

fter leav- 

ing Ireland, 
my great, great- 
grandfather, 
Michael Patrick 
Ahern, 
grated to the 
United States, one 
of millions of Irish 


immi- 


immigrants seek- 
ing a better life. In 
1860, he married 
Cumberland resi- 
dent Laura Susan 
Clark, daughter 
of Isaac and Elizabeth 
(Schwartzenbach) Clark, 
and moved to Westernport. 
10TH WeEsT VirainiA INFANTRY, Co | 

Mustering in Piedmont, WV, Mi- 
chael left his wife and infant son, Wil- 
liam, in the spring of 1862, to join the 
fighting in the Civil War. Believing in 
preservation of the Union, he served 
with the West Virginia Tenth Infantry, 
Company I. Under the command of 
Col. Thomas Maley Harris, the men 
of the 10th would become fearsome 


fighters, challenging Confederates at 




















the Battle of Beverley, and the 
Battle of Droop Moun- 
tain, among many 
other skirmish- 
es. 
With le- 
galized state- 
hood in June 
of 1863, the 
Citizens of 
WV become 
aware of the 
role the 10th 
played in driving 
the Confeder- 


ates from their 





ated \) ie) atu 


ary 25, 1804, a 


~~ brought before 
: Phe newly formed 
West Virginia House of 


Delegates: 

“On behalf of the loyal people 
of the State, that our prompt ac- 
knowledgments and heartfelt thanks 


are hereby most gratefully tendered 
to ... the officers and troops under 
his (Gen. Wm. Averell) command, 
for their brilliant victory at Droop 
Mountain, in November last, and for 
their more recent and very hazardous 
but successful campaign through Roa- 
noke and other counties of Virginia, 
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Andersonville prison camp looking southeast from the sinks, 1864. Anderson- 


ville National Historic site, National Park Service. 


the results of which have proved so 
damaging to the rebel cause.” 

In February 1864, the WV leg- 
islature authorized Governor Arthur 
I. Boreman “to procure a flag for the 
Tenth Regiment of West Virginia 
Volunteer Infantry, in honor of the 
faithful services and hard battles 
through which they have victoriously 
passed, under their brave commander 
Col. Harris, bravely defeating the 
rebels on the 2d and 3d of July, 1863, 
at the town of Beverly, outnumbered 
by the enemy over three to one, un- 
der the lead of the rebel William L. 
Jackson, thereby saving our state from 
a destructive raid, and that there be 
inscribed on the banner: “Tenth West 
Virginia Regiment, Beverly, July 2d 
and 3d, 1863; Droop Mountain, Nov. 
6th, 1863’, and that the Governor be 
further authorized to pay for the flag 


out of the civil contingent fund.” Un- 


fortunately, by the time they received 
due recognition, many of the 10th 
were already dead, or being held in 
Confederate prison camps. 
PROTECTING THE B & O 

The east coast winter of 1863- 
64 is among the coldest recorded 
in American history. On January 3, 
1864, a New York Times correspon- 
dent wired this message from Cum- 
berland to his home office, “There 
is sleighing at Frostburg(h) and at 
Oakland. The thermometer was 
sixteen degrees below zero yesterday 
morning at eight o'clock. Several cases 
of persons freezing to death in conse- 
quence of the present cold weather are 
reported.” In the nearby mountains 
of Hardy County, the men of the 
10th WV Infantry were hunkered 
down at Moorefield Junction, about 
55 miles south-east of Cumberland. 
“The weather greatly hindered nearly 
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ernport, MD. 


all forms of military activity. Sub-zero 
temperatures occurred as far south as 
Memphis, Tennessee.” 

In December 1863, a large Con- 
federate force had arrived in western 
Virginia. Under the command of Ma- 
jor General Fitzhugh Lee (nephew of 
Robert E. Lee) and General Thomas 
Rosser, they'd left the Shenandoah 


Valley, and marched across South 





Grave marker of Michael Ahern, Philos Cemetery, West- 


Mountain, to- 
ward Moorefield. 
While Lee was 
bringing ample 
cavalry, he un- 
derestimated 
the difficulty of 
moving wagons 
and artillery 
through moun- 
tains in winter. 
Confederate de- 
serters later told 
Union officials 
it was Lee’s in- 
tention to cap- 
ture the Union 
garrisons at Pe- 
tersburg, New 
Creek (Keyser), 
and Cumber- 
land, confiscate 
or destroy sup- 
plies, and burn 
railroad bridges. 
Northern officers 
would attribute 
the Confederate 
failure because 





they were unable 
to bring artillery 
from the Shenan- 
doah Valley, “owing to the icy condi- 
tion of the roads.” 

Having been made aware of the 
Confederate’s presence, Union Gen. 
Averell sent a message from Beverley, 
WV, to Brigadier General Benjamin 
Kelly in Cumberland. Averell rec- 
ommended the 10th make a forced 
march by way of the Seneca River, 
past Franklin, thus, cutting off Lee's 
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Belle Isle Prison Camp, 


return to Virginia. In the interim, 
Fitzhugh Lee learned the Union was 
heavily entrenched near Petersburg. 
Rather than strike at the well-de- 
fended outpost, Lee decided to “move 
upon the Union line of communica- 
tion toward the New Creek depot.” 
Lt. John M. Jarboe, WV 10th, 
received orders on January 3, 1864, 
to choose 25 men from I Company, 
and join the 2nd Maryland, 23rd 
Illinois, and the Ist and 14th WV. 
The combined units were to protect 
a Union wagon train bound for the 
B & O depot in New Creek. While 
Jarboe and the others moved out to 
guard the wagon train, the rest of the 
10th remained in quarters. Company 
I troops were in McNemar’s Church, 





Richmond, VA, April 8, 1865. Photo by Alexander Gardner. 


near the junction of Routes 50 and 
28, when Lee’s cavalry suddenly at- 
tacked. The Confederates confiscated 
Union supplies and took the men 
inside as prisoners. Adding insult 
to injury, Confederates successfully 
captured the wagon train Jarboe was 
sent to protect. The 20 captured 
from Company I are Sgt. Benjamin 
Mayhew, Cpl. Henry Danner, Cpl. 
Joseph Aronhalt, Cpl. William Her- 
shman, Pvt. George Blackburn, Pvt. 
Peter Bever, Pt. Orlando Chester, Pvt. 
Joseph Danner, Pvt. William Dye, 
Pvt. David Harrison, Pvt. Henry 
Hall, Pvt. John Liller, Pvt. Peter Ma- 
son, Pvt. John Poland, Pvt. Ransom 
Powell, Pvt. Charles Powelson, Pvt. 
Jacob Rhodes, Pvt. John Staggs, Pvt. 
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Graves of Union soldiers, Belle Isle Prison Camp, Richmond, VA. Photo by 
Alexander Gardner. 


William Staggs, and 2nd Lt. Michael 
Ahern. 

The Southern newspapers of the 
day served as vital, if often flawed, 
sources reporting on Confederate 
military progress. At the beginning of 
the war, every town in Virginia had 
a newspaper. There were four dailies 
in Richmond alone. Maintaining the 
posture of a “patriotic press”, they felt 
it their duty to sustain public morale 
and minimize the military setbacks. 
Utilizing newspaper archives, I’ve 
included several “patriotic reports” of 
the skirmish at Moorefield Junction: 

*Richmond Daily Dispatch, Janu- 
ary 7, 1864: 


“We understand, through pas- 
sengers by the Central train from 
Staunton last night, that a portion of 
our cavalry forces recently made a raid 
into Hardy county, which resulted in 
the capture of about two hundred 
and fifty Yankees, one hundred and 
fifty head of cattle, twenty to thirty 
wagons loaded of green slide, and 
some one hundred and seventy-five 
mules. We were unable to learn who 
commanded the expedition, or any 
further particulars than those given.” 

*The Wheeling Daily Intelligencer, 
January 8, 1864: 

“The train captured by the 
rebels the other day between New 
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Libby Prison, Richmond, VA, 1865, from 20th St., looking southeast. 


Creek and Petersburg was guarded 
by 150 men, seventy-five from the 
2nd Maryland, fifty detailed from 
the 23rd Illinois, and Ist and 14th 
West Virginia, and about twenty-five 
from Captain (sic) Jarboe’s company, 
10th West Virginia. The rebels rushed 
down the hillside woods like an ava- 
lanche, and the escort fell back to an 
elevation and contested the posses- 
sion of mules with what energy they 
could, but were finally compelled to 
yield to superior force, and a large 
proportion of them were doubtless 
captured and are now on their way 


to Richmond.” 





Ee 


*The Richmond Daily Dispatch, 
January 11, 1864: 

“We mentioned several days ago 
the fact that a portion of our cavalry 
had made some important captures 
in Hardy county. Our forces who 
made these captures were under the 
command of Gens. Fitzhugh Lee and 
Rosser. The capture was effected some 
ten miles from Moorefield, on the 
road leading to Patterson's creek. On 
Sunday last they came up witha train 
of some forty wagons, which they suc- 
ceeded in taking, with their teams, 
guards, etc. On the same night our 
forces surprised and captured some 
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Belle Isle railroad bridge, connecting the island to Richmond. Union prisoners 


referred to it as, the “Bridge of Sighs.’ Photo by Alexander Gardner. 


fifty Yankees who were quartered in 
a church in Hardy county.” 
PRISONERS OF WaR 
The men of the 10th captured 
at Moorefield Junction were forced 
to walk over 100 miles to Staunton, 
VA. The march must have been as 
brutal for the Confederate captors, 
as for their prisoners. In a dispatch 
sent Jan. 8th to Brig. Gen. Kelley in 
Cumberland, a Union scout refer- 
enced the group: 

“...The force that left Romney 
Wednesday evening was commanded 
by Fitzhugh Lee and Rosser. 1,500 
cavalry; no artillery. They had left 
their artillery above Moorefield. They 
went by Grassy Lick road. They had 


pressed some teams at Romney. The 
teams got back today to Romney. The 
left rear of rebel force at 12 o'clock 
yesterday was on Wardensville and 
Moorefield pike. This force is said 
to be greatly demoralized. Several of 
their men froze to death on the road. 
General Fitzhugh Lee very badly 
frozen. They were much alarmed; 
afraid they would be cut off by your 
(Kelley's) forces from Martinsburg.” 

Arriving in Staunton, Ahern, 
and the other prisoners, were herded 
aboard trains bound for the Confeder- 
ate capital city of Richmond. Pacifist 
Jacob Hildebrand, a Mennonite 
Minister living in Staunton, added 
a January 13th entry to his wartime 
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1865 view of Libby Prison from the Union Hotel in Richmond. Kanawha Canal 
in the background. Photo by Alexander Gardner. 


journal: 

“Quite moderate the snow melt- 
ed some, Gen Fitz Hugh Lee returned 
from western Va. a few days ago with 
his Brigade of cavelry & bro,t several 
Hundred prisoners & some cattle & 
destroyed a good many wagons.” 

While the town wasn’t directly 
involved in battle, Staunton was vital 
to the Confederacy as an Army depot, 
a quartermaster and commissary post, 
and a center for the training and the 
mobilizing of troops. Staunton citi- 
zens often lined the streets watching 
as confederate guards marched Union 
prisoners through town, and on to the 
train station. Later, in 1865, Union 
Generals Kelley and Crook would 
be paraded through Staunton, after 


having been captured by Confeder- 
ates in a daring raid in Cumberland. 
Crook and Kelley would, themselves, 
be taken to Richmond, for a stay ina 
Confederate prison. 
Prison Camps 

When the war began, neither the 
north, nor south, believed the conflict 
would last long. Neither side was 
prepared to house, and care for, the 
thousands of men eventually taken 
prisoner. Initially, both sides used 
the European system of parole and 
exchange. Prisoners would promise 
not to fight again until they had been 
officially exchanged for an enemy 
captive of equal rank. Some parolees 
waited near their commands to be 
notified of their exchange, while some 
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were allowed to go home. One Co. I 
soldier taken at Moorefield Junction 
did desert after being paroled. He did 
not return when ordered to report for 
exchange. 

Statistics show that the Union ex- 
changed and paroled 329,963 Rebels, 
while the Confederacy exchanged and 
paroled 152,015 Yankees. After both 
sides realized they were committed to 
total war, the exchange of prisoners 
was stopped, and enemy troops were 
confined in prison camps. The North 
realized that exchanged southern 
prisoners were being recycled back 
into Confederate ranks. While the 
North had no shortage of troops, the 
South could not afford to lose a single 
soldier. It was now a war of attrition. 

In 1864, Union Gen. Grant 
addressed the issue of stopping pris- 
oner exchanges to Secretary of War 
Stanton; “It is hard on our men held 
in Southern prisons not to release 
them, but it is humanity to those left 
in the ranks to fight our battles. To 
commence a system of exchange now, 
which liberates all prisoners taken, we 
will have to fight on until the whole 
South is exterminated.” Grant’s new 
viewpoint favored the North on the 
battlefield, but it had serious ramifica- 
tions for Federal prisoners. 

RicHMOND—BELLE ISLE 

Upon arrival in Richmond, the 
Moorefield Junction prisoners, Ahern 
among them, were separated by rank. 
Privates, corporals, and sergeants, 
were sent to a Confederate prison 
camp called Belle Isle. Opened in 
1862, Belle Isle’s camp sat on a 54- 
acre island near Richmond, but set 


apart by the swift currents of the 
James River. Few prisoners attempted 
escape from Belle Isle, and those who 
did were presumed to have drowned. 
Prisoners lived in tents, or in the open 
area of the six-acre camp. The only 
shelters were a few guard shacks, and 
tents set up to house 3,000 prisoners. 
After the tents were filled, 14 or 15 
men per tent, prisoners were left to 
survive on their own. 

More than 400 Union prisoners 
died on Belle Isle in the winter of 
1863-64, many freezing to death. 
“There is little doubt that, as short- 
ages of food and supplies almost 
paralyzed the Confederacy and the 
number of prisoners grew, the cap- 
tives suffered. At one time, there 
were about 10,000 prisoners on Belle 
Isle.” My husband Gene and I visited 
Belle Isle in the summer of 2012. It 
was hard to imagine how that many 
men could have lived for so long on 
that island. 

In the summer of 1864, prison- 
ers must have believed it providential 
when Confederate administrators 
decided to move the camp. Through- 
out the summer and fall months, 
prisoners were put on trains heading 
south for Danville. However, the final 
destination for most of these men was 
Camp Sumter, Georgia, otherwise 
known as Andersonville. 

RicHMonD—LiBBy PRISON 

While enlisted men were sent to 
Belle Isle, Michael Ahern, and other 
captured Union officers, would be 
confined at Libby Prison. Inside Rich- 
mond, at the corner of 20th and Cary 
Streets, Libby housed company-grade 
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officers, mostly captains and lieuten- 
ants. However, in 1865, captured 
Union Generals Crook and Kelley 
spent about three weeks in Libby, 
before being released in a “special 
exchange.” 

Libby was a three-story brick 
structure, about 300 feet long, and 
backed by the Kanawha Canal. Origi- 
nally built as a warehouse for drying 
tobacco, the building was converted 
into a prison in 1861. It is estimated 
that between 40,000 and 50,000 pris- 
oners passed through Libby. Disease, 
starvation, and overcrowding resulted 
in a high prisoner death rate. Libby is 
generally regarded as second in noto- 
riety only to Andersonville. 

Yet, good fortune played a hand 
in Ahern’s capture and detainment. In 
June 1863, First Sergeant Ahern had 
been promoted to Second Lieutenant. 
It was not unusual for soldiers to be ad- 
vanced in rank, while actively deployed 
in the field. This promotion meant a 
significant raise in pay. A Union Ist 
Sgt. received a monthly income of $20, 
while a 2nd Lt. received $105.50 per 
month. However, Michael’s promotion 
was much more significant; If he had 
been captured while still a Ist Sgt., 
he would have been sent to Belle Isle, 
and on to Andersonville, the deadliest 
prison camp of the Civil War. Of all 
the Union soldiers dying in southern 
prisons, over 40% died at Anderson- 
ville. And a stay in that camp would 
prove to be even more lethal to the men 
captured at Moorefield Junction. (For 
more on General Crook and Crook 
Crest, see the September 2007 issue 
of Glades Star.) 


PRISONER TRANSFERS 

In the spring of 1864, General 
Grant's troops were making their way 
south, advancing on Richmond. Con- 
federates feared the Confederate capi- 
tol would fall, and the large number 
of Union prisoners would be freed. 

Prison officials decided to move 
the Union enlisted to Andersonville. 
On May 7, 1864, Union officers, were 
transferred, by way of the Danville 
train, to a prison in Macon, GA, 
called Camp Oglethorpe. 

The May 9, 1864, Richmond 
Whig informed their readers of the 
transfer: 

“At twelve o'clock on Friday 
night the Yankee officers confined 
in the Libby, about one thousand in 
number, were ordered to get ready to 
be carried to Danville. Thinking, no 
doubt, that our Government believed 
the city would soon be taken, and 
was therefore anxious to get them to 
a place of security, they at first swore 
they would not go, and_ refused to 
muster to have their names registered; 
but fortunately for themselves they 
became more tractable on the appear- 
ance of several hundred Confederate 
bayonets, and submitted to the will of 
the Libby authorities, though with 
a bad grace...As they left the Libby 
they swore they would escape from 
the train on the way to Danville; but 
we have reason to believe they did 
not make good on their vows. They 
started in the Danville train at three 
o'clock Saturday morning, in charge 
of Captains Tabb and Nelson, with 
an efficient guard.” 


In the fall of 1864, as Union Gen. 
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Gen. Thomas M. Harris, from Ritchie County, organized the 10th WV. He is cred- 


ited among those silencing the last guns of the Confederacy. When Confederate 
Maj. Gen. John Gordon tried to withdraw at Appomattox, Harris ordered Capt. 
Jarboe, and the 10th, to capture Gordon’s battery. Harris later served on the 
military commission trying those charged with the assassination of President 


Lincoln. 


Sherman made his way south from 
Chattanooga, Confederates again 
shuttled their prisoners ahead of the 
Union’s advance. In November and 
December, some enlisted men were 


shipped to Camp Lawton, near Mil- 


len, GA, while others were sent to 
camps in Savannah and Charleston. 

Some of the Union officers, 
Ahern included, were moved from 
Camp Oglethorpe in GA, to Camp 


Sorghum, near what is now West Co- 
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lumbia, SC. The “prison” contained 
no buildings and had no surrounding 
wall. It was a 5-acre clearing with a 
line of guards standing around the 
perimeter. Containing over 1,500, the 
prisoners were forced to dig holes for 
shelter. Conditions were harsh, and 
food scarce, but surprisingly, very few 
men died. 

By early December 1864, prison 
officials moved the officers again to 
a walled enclosure on the grounds 
of the State Lunatic Asylum, outside 
Columbia. Camp Asylum, as it be- 
came known, was surrounded by a 12’ 
brick wall, and held approximately 
1,200 officers. The Union troops were 
confined in a large open space, with 
a board fence separating prisoners 
from mental patients. Prisoners were 
given materials with which to build 
themselves shelters. 

Camp Asylum operated from 
December 1864, to February 1865, 
when Sherman's rapidly approaching 
army resulted in another prisoner 
relocation, this time to Charlotte, 
North Carolina. In the first week of 
March 1865, prisoners were turned 
over to Federal authorities in Wilm- 
ington, NC, and most of the Union 
officers received their parole. 

On March 15, 1865, Michael 
Ahern was given 30 days leave as a 
paroled prisoner of war. Fittingly for 
an Irishman, he was granted an hon- 
orable discharge on March 17, 1865, 
St. Patrick’s Day. 


Company | PrRisoNeR DEATHS 


According to historical records, 
20 men from the 10th WV, Company 
I, were captured on January 3, 1864, 


at Moorefield Junction. Sixteen of 
those 20 men would die while being 
held in a Confederate prison. One 
of the 16, Pvt. John Liller, died as a 
prisoner on Belle Isle. Initially buried 
on the island, Pvt. Liller was later 
reinterred in the National Cemetery 
in Richmond. 

The other 15 soldiers died at 
Andersonville Prison Camp. These 
men include Cpl. Joseph Aronhalt, 
Pvt. Peter Bever, Pvt. George Black- 
burn, Cpl. Henry Danner, Pvt. Joseph 
Danner, Pvt. Wm. Dye, Pvt. Henry 
Hall, Pvt. David Harrison, Cpl. Wm. 
Hershman, Pvt. Peter Mason, Sgt. 
Benjamin Mayhew, Pvt. John Poland 
(Polland), Pvt. Charles Powelson, Pvt. 
John Staggs, and Pvt. William Staggs. 

An extraordinarily tragic event 
involved another member of the 10th, 
Pvt. John D. Weihert, though he was 
in Company E Captured at Cheat 
River, Weihert had been confined at 
Andersonville for over a year. Weihert 
was one of about 2,000 recently re- 
leased Union prisoners, headed north 
on the Mississippi River, aboard the 
overloaded steamship Sultana. 

In the early morning hours of 
April 27, 1865, about seven miles 
north of Memphis, the Sultana’s 
boilers exploded. Weihert was killed, 
along with more than 1,700 men, 
women, and children. Most victims 
were Union soldiers heading home. 
Except for families of the victims, 
few people were even aware of the 
loss of the Sultana. The media was 
occupied by the recent assassination 
of President Lincoln, and the Sultana 
disaster got little attention. 
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THE WV 10TH AND Victory 

The remaining members of the 
10th WV were in attendance on April 
9, 1865, when Confederate Gen. 
Robert E. Lee surrendered to Union 
Gen. Ulysses Grant. One Union sol- 
dier there, on the McLean Farm, in 
Appomattox, VA, was Ist Sgt. Minter 
F. Marple. Sgt. Marple served in the 
10th Regiment, Co. H, and is a great 
grandfather of local resident, Johnny 
Marple, previous owner of Johnny's 
Baithouse. Johnny related to me a 
family tale told to him when he was 
a young boy. According to the story, 
after the war, Minter Marple returned 
home to Beverly, bearing a treasured 
twig. Minter had taken the twig from 
an apple tree, blooming in the spring 
garden of a Virginia farmhouse. 
Johnny still has the twig. 

Post War 

After the war, Michael and Laura 
lived with their family in Western- 
port. Their names are recorded in Al- 
legany County court files, referencing 
real estate transactions in Smith’s Ad- 
dition, Cumming’s Addition, Ham- 


mond’s Addition, and Fulton Street. - 


The 1870 census identifies their 
family having four children, William, 
age 10, Catherine, 4, Michael, 3, and 
baby Elizabeth. 

The 1880 census records three 
more children, Joseph, John, and 
George, had been born to the fam- 
ily. Michael, and son, William, were 
both working as coal miners. Civil 
War Veteran pension records indi- 
cate Michael’s wife, Laura, died on 
May 11, 1881. Her youngest child, 


George, was only four years old when 


his mother died. 

An accidental fire in 1921 Wash- 
ington, D.C., destroyed most of the 
1890 federal census records. Piled 
high on pine shelves in the Com- 
merce Building’s basement, all 1890 
documents were believed to have been 
lost. However, during a move in 1953, 
fragment bundles for eight states were 
found. Nothing from the 1890 MD 
or WV census was ever recovered. 

Though misspelled, Michael’s 
name does appear in the 1900 census. 
Registered as Milhel P. Ohern, he was 
living in Allegany County, District 8, 
with sons, Joseph and Michael, two 
grandsons, and a daughter-in-law. 
At age 65, he was still head of the 
household, and employed as a dry- 
goods clerk. 

DEATH 

Michael died on Friday, March 
12, 1909, in Piedmont. The (Cum- 
berland) Evening Times made note 
of his death as part of the column, 
Newsy Letter From Piedmont: 

“Mr. Michael Ahern died at his 
home here on Friday morning at 
about half past eleven o’clock. Mr. 
Ahern, who was 74 years of age, and 
a widower, made his home with his 
daughter Mrs. Nathan (Catherine) 
Wilburn. Mr. Ahern was paralyzed 
about fifteen months ago, and had 
been in a helpless condition since 
that time, gradually growing weaker 
until the end. He was very well known 
here, being one of the oldest citizens 
of the town.” 

Michael was buried in the Philos 
Cemetery, high on a hill overlooking 
Westernport. His headstone is small, 
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and weather worn. It bears a simple, 
identifying inscription, 

LIEUT. MICH’L AHERN 

COs 

10 W.VA. INF 

REFLECTIONS 

I began researching my great, 
great grandfather stirred by senti- 
mental images of mystic Ireland. I 
visualized Michael leaving his home- 
land, crossing the Atlantic on a fast, 
sailing ship. I pictured a young man, 
with wind whipped hair, poised for a 
lifetime of adventure in America, an 
unwavering symbol of Irish manhood, 
and, eventually, American patriotism. 

The truth is the majority of Irish 
immigrants were poor, hungry, sick, 
and scared. They had no idea what 
awaited them in America. And once 
they'd arrived, they were less than 
welcomed. Anti-Irish sentiment ran 
high in some areas. Only after having 
fought, and died, in the Civil War 
were the Irish shown any respect. The 
famed Irish Brigade exemplified the 
necessary sacrifice, “With their blood 
and courage they made a name that 
was carved so deeply into the Ameri- 
can heart that there would never 


again be a question as to whether the 
Irish had the right to call themselves 
Americans}: 

There was no endless, emotional 
tide of optimism among the men 
fighting in the Civil War. Some could 
be gritty and determined, but they 
were all feeling, physical beings, and 
they all had something to lose. 

In a copied, literary style, is the 
writer's lineage to Michael Ahern: 

Michael Patrick, and Laura 
Susan (Clark) Ahern, begat William 
H., Catherine, Michael, Elizabeth, 
Joseph, George, and John Thomas 
Ahern; 

John Thomas, and Minnie Mae 
(Willis) Ahern begat William L., 
Mary Josephine, B. Eloise, Raymond, 
Robert, and George Edward Ahern; 

George Edward, and Anna Grace 
(Kerns) Ahern begat James E., Donald 
D., Roy J., Daniel A., Raymond, and 
Charles Junior Ahern; 

Charles Junior, and Carrie Eliza- 
beth (Murphy) Ahern begat Re- 
becca (Ahern) Baird, Michael Alan 
Ahern, Charles Eugene Ahern, Sharon 
(Ahern) Fulk; and Cathy (Ahern) 
Helbig. 


Bound Volumes 


Do you wish to complete your collection of The Glade Star Bound 


Volumes? A reprint of Vol. 4, Vol. 5 and Vol. 8 will be arriving in June 


with Vol. 11—our newest publication! 
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Museum Receives Lester 


Yutzy Gun Collection 





Lester and Della Yutzy in the den of their home in Crellin, about 1950. 


he Garrett County Historical So- 

ciety recently received a valuable 
antique gun collection, along with 
related items from Wade H. Rice, Jr. 
of Feasterville Trevose, PA. The collec- 
tion was assembled by his grandfather, 
Lester Cline Yutzy during his lifetime, 
and included some thirteen rifles, 
three shotguns, six pistols and two 
revolvers. Among the collection is a 
40-caliber Harpers Ferry rifle and a 
10-gauge double barrel shotgun, once 
owned by Civil War General George 


Crook. The museum is in posses- 


sion of a picture of General Crook, 
believed holding the shotgun. Gen. 
Crook’s home still stands on Crook’s 
Crest in Oakland. (For more on Gen- 
eral Crook and Crook Crest, see the 
September 2007 issue of Glades Star.) 

Mr. Yutzy was a stockholder in 
the former KRAY Coal Company, 
which was located in Crellin, MD. 
Four stockholders established that 
coal company, and in selecting a 
name for the company, used the first 
initials of each of their last names, 


naming it KRAY. Coincidentally, the 
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Lester with the deer whose head is mounted over the 
fire place in the den of the Yutzy home. 


name KRAY was also derived from the 
number of shares held in the company 
by each individual based on seniority, 
with Mr. Samuel Kendall having the 
greatest number. All four stockhold- 
ers maintained houses in Crellin or 
actually resided there. 

K—Samuel Kendall, who was a 
former U.S. Congressman represent- 
ing the 24th Congressional District 
of Pennsylvania. 

R—Charles Ream, who was a 
former president of the Garrett Na- 
tional Bank in Oakland and owner of 
Table Rock Inn on Route 50 east of 
Red House. 








A—Stanley 
Ashby, who eventu- 
ally owned and op- 
erated another coal 
company, Stanley 
Coal. 

Y—Lester 
Yutzy, who was 
known as a big 
game hunter with 
many unusual game 
mounts in his Crel- 
lin home, as well as 
a gun collector. 

Mr. Yutzy or- 
ganized the Crellin 
Gun Club and led 
the club in building 
a gun club building. 
The long T-shaped 
building included a 
50-ft. indoor shoot- 
ing range, wide 
enough for four 


shooters to stand 


Moose that Lester shot in Canada in 
the 1930s. 
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He 


Antelope the Lester shot in Wyoming, sup- 
posedly from a car moving at 60 m.p.h. 





side-by-side while shooting. 
The gun club was built by club 
members around 1928-29. The 
club membership maintained 
the building with their mem- 
bership dues. 

After the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor, Mr. Yutzy 
evidently felt it necessary for 
women to learn how to handle 
firearms and actually taught a 
group of local women how to 
handle and shoot guns. 

The building also con- 
tained two Gatling guns, one of 
which is owned by the Garrett 
County Historical Society and 
on display in the museum in 
Oakland. The other is in the 
National Guard Headquarters 
in Baltimore. A large artillery 
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piece was located in the front of the 
club building, just off the porch and 
can still be seen today in Crellin Com- 
munity Park. Both Gatling guns and 
the artillery were obtained as surplus 
by Congressman Samuel Kendall 
from the U.S. War Department. The 
club ceased operation sometime dur- 
ing the Great Depression, but the 
building stood until construction of 





the new Crellin School. The building 
was subsequently used by different 
organizations such as the Boy Scouts. 
It was also used as a church by the 
Crellin United Brethren Church 
until their new church building was 
completed. 

The collection is on display in 
the Society’s historical museum on 


Second Street in Oakland, MD. 


The Crellin Gun Club. The artillery piece was obtained from the U.S. War De- 
partment by Congressman Samuel Kendall, primary stockholder of the KRAY 


Coal Company. 





A coal-laden wagon of the Stanley Coal Co. at the Crellin town water tower. 
Lester Yutzy may be the the wagon driver. 
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SE 


The Youghiogheny occasionally flooded Crellin. Do any readers know the precise 
location of these photos? The house at the extreme right was once owned by 
Tom and Grace Fraley. 


Iwo 
popular 
books at 
reduced 


price at 


Museum 
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Oakland Civil War 
Days Update 


by Dr. John Rathgeb 





fter many months of planning, Oakland. On Friday night, the 

Oakland Civil War Days took Pleasant Valley Community Center 
place on April 25, 26, 27, and 28. was the scene of a dinner with mu- 
The weather on Saturday was spec- sical accompaniment by Hammer 
tacular allowing visitors to enjoy the — and Strings and post dinner speaker, 
Steven French, talk- 
ing about the raid 
on Oakland. Sat- 
urday’s activities 
included Union 


and Confed- 


many events. Sunday’s re-enactment, 


























unfortunately, had to be curtailed 
because of concern 
for the horses 
footing on the 
wet pavement. 


The week- erate en- 
end opened with camp- 
a Thursday 
night per- 
formance 


ze ON Fi 
ito awatl 
Theatre 
Waele) 
histori- 
cal vi- 
gnettes 
of actual 
events 
which 
Om Cae 
curred 
iment 


Se aad 
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ments, a medical re 
enactor, and a well 
received foraging 
raid on 2nd Street, 
by Company B, 3d 
MD Regiment. Car- 
riage rides and hikes 
to the “88” bridge 
site were available. 
Musical interludes were provided 
by Hammer and Strings and The 
Shenandoah Valley Minstrels. Speak- 
ers included John Work Garrett, John 
Hanse McNeill, and story teller/sing- 
er, Matthew Dodd. Saturday evening's 
program at the Elk’s Club featured 
dinner, music by The Shenandoah 
Valley Minstrels, and period dancing 
led by Tom and Lesley Mack. The 


after dinner speaker, Daniel Toomey 





spoke about “The War Came by 


Train.” 
The weekend concluded on Sun- 


day with a Gospel Music program 
presented by The Shenandoah Valley 
Minstrels. 

The weekend provided an oppor- 
tunity for the residents of and visitors 
to Garrett County to appreciate its 
history. 

Photos by Donald Callis. 
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February 23, 2013 


Mr. Robert RB, Boal, President 
Garrett County Historical Society 
142 No. Second Street 

Oakland, MD 21550 


Dear Mr. Boal, 


May we thank you and all of the people responsible for the Garrett County Museum of 
Transportation? We had the distinct pleasure of touring your museum today. What an enjoyable 
and gratifying way to spend our afternoon! ‘ 











We visit museums frequently, especially those related to history, but your museum was especially 
fine and interesting. It is so wel} 


laid out, and everything is Spanking clean—we §0t a good feeling 
as soon as we walked in the door 


Then we were §reeted by a welcoming gentleman 


who answered any questions we had, but who 
also left us to wander through th 


e exhibits at our leisure, 


It was fun and educational to see so close-up and firsthand how transportation has evolved, and 
you have managed to assemble so many great examples together in one Place. You have such a 


wonderful and varied collection that, as we discussed what to write to you in this letter, we hardly 
could decide what to mention and what to leave out, 


Pieces in the transportation museum, but 
also into the museum itself, and for all of that Wwe wish to thank you. We appreciate you 
Preserving this history and for doing it in sucha beautiful and Inviting way! 

Sincerely, i 
; rs, 3 rae y ‘ A a meee = . 
ES de ™ ty : inne TAPED ee 
Gigi and David Patrignani 
6 Hague Street 


Uniontown, PA 15401 
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Donations 
February 12, 2013 - May 23, 2013 


General Donations: 
Phil Rauh 
Carl and Ann Rebele 
Mary Virginia Jones 
Wayne and Judy Wilt 
Rick and Terri Shaffer—heavy duty stapler 
Rotary Club of Oakland 
Henrietta Lease—assortment of wigs, and wig stands 
GFWC The Civic Club of Oakland 
Stanley and Lynn Grimm 


Transportation: 
Tommy and Sarah Gibbs 
Henrietta Lease—for mannequin 


Harold and Karen Upole 


Memorials: 
Robert and Leanna Boal—for William M. Thompson 
Robert and Susannah Kurtz—for William M. Thompson 
Dorothy J. Kalbaugh Biggs—for William M. Thompson 
Charles and Elizabeth Railey—for Willard Hayden 
David and Beverly Beard—for Willard Hayden 
Mary Elizabeth Stover—for Joe Germain 
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Accessions 


February 12, 2013 - May 23, 2013 


Child’s red wooden wagon........... Gift of Wayne and Ann Nelson 


Gauge James Brake Inspection Decelerometer, large wagon 
wrench. soda bottle from Schaef’s Garrett Club, WWII era 
Boy Scout Leggings, CD of song “Youghiogheny,” 
WSiviatines@arpsiisictitae emer ee Gift of Henry Lewis 


1950s modeliracino cat anmrenere rasan Gift of Rich Rohrbaugh 
4 photos of snow in Grantsville in 1933 ..... Gift of Brent Seifert 


Early handmade wooden cradle, folk art pottery 


pitcher: hatin em Gift of William Cheesman 
Base of a butter dish from Mtn. Lake Park 

Hotelie nee io heer crate nee en Gift of Joyce Williams 
HP Laptop to use with scanner, DVD: three issues of 

laiblelandrails ee en re Gift of John MacGowan 
Edobaudimodeltrainseatsumresteee eee Gift of Troy Gnegy 


1931 Henderson Motorcycle, 1966 Harley-Davidson 
Motorcycle sie ss ee ee ee Loan from Tom McKee 


8-foot wooden toboggan .. Gift of the children of Anna J. Martin 
PorcelainiBScOuinsulatotee. a,c ee Gift of Joe Kennedy 
Vintage wicker baby stroller ............. Loan from Philip Ferguson 


SepiasphotorohEdnatletcrs see nse snes Gift of Alice Eary 
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Wierzeenen bneyeltavelwen emer cith rc 299: Gift of Carl Rebele 


Robes, belts, helmets, photos, literature, two flag 
carrier straps, 1911 time capsule, other 


TICIHOLADaes Welt, ee ee. oe Gift of Knights of Pythias 


1942 military first aid kit (in memory of 
GarliG@allis) malt Pec il bean te Gift of Don and Eleanor Callis 


Black fur cape, full-length fur coat, full-length lace dress, 
suitcase, woven wood picnic basket, two shawls, round 


crocheted table cover....... Gifts of Cecil and Arletta Bittinger 


Oakland Rotary Club memorabilia, photos: Green Palm 
Restaurant, Deep Creek Lake, and Gerald Sanders 
dtivine @oca-G@uld wacon. re ee Gift of Norma Hesen 


Souvenir mug, belonging to George Rodeheaver, from 


UNAPOC Convention in 1910... Gift of George J. Ferguson 


Photos of the Wheeler and McComas Families, white china 
shaving mug, etching of the Garrett County Courthouse 
by Clint Englander, 1914 Oakland Civic Club cookbook, 
St. Paul’s Methodist Church cookbook, Dale Carnegie 
Oakland class yearbook, several Tableland Trails issues, 
Infant’s dresses, two christening gowns from the 
McComas family, old Englander’s menu, Garrett County 
Playhouse memorabilia, Japanese Government 5 Pesos 


paper note from WWIL, set of 8 Democratic campaign 
DULCOLIS tee ort rt an ene veto res: Gift of Ann Englander 


Collection of Confederate and Union Minié balls and other 
items from the fortalice at the 88 bridge on the B&O 
RAlTOACd ee rT ae Loan from Roger Beckman 
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Restored 1925 Model T Ford Pickup (Runabout), 1986 Bert 
trailer ( given in memory of Capt. Charles E. Hoye— 
founder of the GCHS)........... Gift of Robert and Betty Hoye 


Framed photo of #1 American- LaFrance fire truck at MD 
State Fireman’s Convention in June 1995, with waitresses 


frome: blooters: (Oo tatluckmes tee eee Gift of Chris Crabtree 
Conductor’s bell from B&zO Railroad ......... Gift of Vava Railey 


Leather neckerchief slide Camp Harry 
Bigtstoan ee taeew, Vets We eee hs... eee Gift of Harry Biggs 


Booklet: Tall Pines and Winding Rivers ...... Gift of Rick Thayer 


Photos and newspaper articles about Nancy and Betty Jean 
Valentine cs. cierto ee Gift of Faith Fries 


Church Hymnal from the chapel at the Deer Park Hotel, 
dinner fork from Deer Park Hotel, small crystal 


and ruby flash mug from Mtn. Lake 
Parkdeune) eariniet teenie Loan from Susan Fizer Coddington 


Deer Park Spring Water memorabilia, post cards from Deer 
Park and New Germany, booklet: The History of Crellin 
Maryland, 1924 flyer from Deer Park Hotel, photo of 
the USS Garrett Co., election memorabilia from special 
election For/Against sale of liquor in 1961, Deer Park 
fire company memorabilia, photo album on fires in 
Garrett County (from the estate of George Fizer of Deer 
Park) 39. eae eer meee Gift of Susan Fizer Coddington 


Large oval framed photo of Dr. Henry McComas, oval framed 
photo of unknown male (possibly a member of the 


Me@onmastam ily a. austen eee Gift of Al Anderson 
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Three photographs of Vetter Brothers rock crusher at Deep 
Creek Lake, State Accident Fund insurance policy from 
1942 for Vetter Brothers, Hercules 50 cap blasting machine 


Hot Vetter DrOtucise ee, ete. ee Gift of Doug Sites 
Wooden keg from Merck & Co.......eeeeeeees Gift of Kevin Callis 
Three wooden half-bushel baskets ................ Gift of Nina Callis 


Antique flat irons, rocker fluting iron, revolving castor set, 
tin donut cutter, bookends, drafting set, radio advertising 
Coca-Cola, two framed Coca-Cola advertisements, from 
1916 and 1917, framed winter photo of the Oakland 
Railroad Station, woven basket, two lady’s hats, 
booklet: Revisiting the Oakland Train 
SEALIO Lees. Gift of estate of B. Beeson and Ethel Rae Snyder 


Photocopy of “Operations Against Apache Indians” by Gen. 
ECOL OL CE OO KM ye aremne cases rc Aur 1. SPs: Gift of Cliff DeWitt 


Two 10 inch phonograph records, 1914 
AILCEl 94 Jey ste, | tetera ees, meet. 8. Gift of Nancy Stewart 


Booklet on “Christian Symbolism and Appointments— 
Furnishings,” postcard of St. Mark’s Lutheran 
MOTT ee Sete ee ee ee Gift of Terry Helbig 


Two decals and two brochures for RUPP snowmobiles, 
clock with RUPP snowmobile 
ACV CULISING 0. eet Gift of Virgil and Marianne Feather 


Bee photos Nhe blacksmith mrs c..2-.cc08--t.2- Gift of Lance Bell 


1976 #440cc RUPP snowmobile (in memory of Audrey 
teh oaseetenmt or ettens. i.e. Sus ee Gift of Dean Hillegas 
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WANTED 


School Items 
Prior to 1952 
for another 
Garrett County Schools 
of Yesteryear 
High School Pictures 


High School Yearbooks 
Other School Memorabilia 
Old One-Room or 


Grammar School Pictures 


Contact Alice Eary 
301-357-9654 
alice@eary.net 
All items will be returned. 





Application for 
Membership 


Garrett County Historical Society, Inc. 





Membership fee is $20 per year, single member or 


joint members (husband and wife). 
Lifetime membership is $250.00 per person. 


Members receive the four issues of 
The Glades Star yearly. 
Husband and wife, as joint members, receive only 
one copy of each of the four issues. 


All memberships are on a yearly basis. 


Surprise a friend or loved one with a gift! 





Complete this form, clip, attach check and mail to: 
Garrett County Historical Society, 107 S. Second St., Oakland, MD 21550 
Le, ey, Me pci jl" lp ata isl a ia eae i eine 


| Applicaton for RE ees County Historical Society, Inc. ; 
| ee New so  Renew | 
| Nane | 
| Address | 
| City State ZIP | 
, Phone E-mail | 

| 
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Fred Thayer and Chip Evans, founders of the Garrett Highlands Pipes and 
Drums. See story on page 371. 
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Editor 
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The purpose of this Society shall be 
to discover, secure and preserve whatever 
relates to the history of the area, and to 
disseminate knowledge of our local history 
among our people. 
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The History of Garrett 
County s Pipes and Drums 


by Gerald McGee, Pipe Major Emeritus 


he Garrett Highlands 
Pipes and Drums 


will soon be cele- 
brating its 35th 
anniversary as a 
signature mu- 
sical organiza- 
tion of Garrett 
SounLy said 
western Mary- 
land. Under the 
present leadership 
of Pipe Major Paul 
Browning, the band has 
enjoyed success in performances 
throughout the tri-state area of Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 
P/M Browning is the third piper to 
lead the band during its continuous 
history. 

The band was formed in August 
1979 as the Garrett Highlanders, 
founded and organized by the late 
Hon. Fred A. Thayer and Charles 
P. “Chip” Evans. A class of eight 
students began the course of instruc- 
tion at Garrett Community College, 
Oakland Center. The band’s first 
public performance was at the Wisp’s 
Summerfest in July 1980. 

Officially adopted by the college 
in 1989, the band continued to be 
an affiliate program of the institution 
until 2007. The band was renamed 
the Garrett Community College Pipes 


mee, and Drums. When the col- 
~ lege changed its name 
to Garrett College, 
the band dropped 


\ the word Com- 










munity from its 
name. In 2007, 
when the band 
was denied fi- 
nancial sponsor- 
ship from the col- 
lege, an invitation 
was accepted from the 
local fire department. The 
band, now known as the Garrett 
Highlands Pipes and Drums, is under 
the auspices of the Oakland Volunteer 
Fire Department. 

P/M Thayer successfully and 
skillfully led the band from its found- 
ing until his retirement in 2001, at 
which point Gerald (Jerry) McGee 
was chosen. As is the case when lead- 
ership changes in any organization, 
his tenure brought about new rep- 
ertoire, programs and opportunities 
for performing. Upon his retirement 
in 2009, the following appeared in a 
newspaper article: “McGee, who be- 
gan studying with P/M Thayer in the 
fall of 1998, was invited to have lunch 
with Thayer in the summer of 2001. 
Said McGee, “I knew something was 
on his mind, but I couldn't begin to 
guess what. I really thought we were 
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The Band at Autumn 
Glory. 


going to talk piping 
technique and that 
he was going to make 
suggestions regarding 
my playing. When he 
told me that he want- 
ed me to take over 
his position, I was 
a bit overwhelmed 
and told him I'd have 
to give that a lot of 
thought before ac- 
cepting.” 

McGee con- 
sequently accepted 
and began his term 
that winter, following 
Autumn Glory. 

During his ten- 
ure, McGee has ac- 
complished much 
with the band. Per- 
haps one of the most 
noticeable changes is 
the band’s adoption 


of the Colquhoun — Freq Thayer (left), Dwight Jeffery (center), and John 
tartan, worn in honor Grant (right) lead the Band. 
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Gerald McGee, Pipe Major Emeritus. 


of its founder, the late Fred Thayer, 
whose mother descended from the 
Colquhoun Clan. With matching 
kilts and uniforms, the band cel- 
ebrated its 25th Anniversary and now 
proudly makes a stunning appearance. 
Musically the band has expanded its 
activities. In addition to the usual 
schedule of parades, private occasions 
and concerts, the band has included 
the following performances: the 
dedication of the Flight 93 Memo- 
rial Chapel in Shanksville in 2002; a 
program titled “Pipes, Brass and More 
Pipes’ with pipe band, brass ensemble 
and organ; two programs 1n conjunc- 
tion with the Garrett Community 


Concert Band (pre- 
viously conducted by 
McGee); a national 
kayak champion- 
ship at the Adventure 
Sports Center Inter- 
national at Wisp; a 
“floating concert” 
on pontoon boats 
on Deep Creek Lake; 
two programs titled 
el ipesandabells: 
for the Wonderful 
Wednesdays series 
in Oakland, with 
bagpipes and the St. 
Matthew’s carillon; 
Robert Burns Sup- 
pers at Will O’ the 
Wisp; and developed 
a relationship with 
Fort Ligonier Days 
in Pennsylvania. 
With its expanded 
membership, members 
now come from West Virginia, Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania. 

In addition to wearing the 
Colquhoun tartan of its founder, 
the band honors its long-time Pipe 
Sergeant, the late Rev. John Grant, by 
wearing a swatch of the Grant tartan 
on their bonnets. 

Among its many performances, 
the band led the dignitaries, both local 
and international, at the Whitewater 
World Championship opening cer- 
emonies at Frostburg State University 
Stadium in June 1989; performed for 
the opening of Interstate 68 in Cum- 
berland, MD, at Railfest in 1992; and 
participated in the Scottish Christmas 
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The Band boarding one of the pontoon boats for a concert on Deep Creek Lake. 


Walk in Alexandria, VA, in 1991 
and 1992. On September 11, 2002, 
the band played for the dedication 
of the Flight #93 Memorial Chapel 
in Shanksville, PA. They have also 
marched in parades for Grantsville 
and Friendsville Days, Fort Ligonier 
Days in PA and the Whiskey Rebel- 
lion in Berlin, PA. The band custom- 
arily plays a major role in the Autumn 
Glory celebration held in Garrett 
County and Oakland, the county seat. 
The band also has served as host band 
for the McHenry Highland Festival 


since its inception in 1988. 


Of particular note was the band’s 
“Floating Concert” in 2007. The 
following appeared in an letter about 
the event: 

“The Garrett Highlands Pipe and 
Drums recently boarded 2 pontoon 
boats navigating in tandem, con- 
ducting their weekly practice while 
cruising Deep Creek Lake. It was a 
wonderful event and I would like to 
thank several people for making it a 
fun-filled evening. The boats were 
donated by Deep Creek Lake Boat 
Rentals in McHenry and Dr. and Mrs. 
David Tuel. They were skippered by 
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John Grant tuning up for one of the lake concerts. 


Bill McCracken and Don McCombs. 
The banners were made and supplied 
by Humberson Homes. Permission 
to use Uno’s docks was offered by 
Bill Ingram, general manager. We 
also appreciate the many fans and 
supporters who accompanied us in 
their boats. As we made our way 
to Point View and back, we were 
pleased to see so many folks waving 
and shouting greetings . . . and even 
to a party organized around the oc- 
casion. It was the ‘real deal’ in terms 
of acommunity event and reminded 
all of us yet again of the joy of living 
in Garrett County.” 

Basically a marching band in 
the Scottish military tradition, the 
GHP&D also serves as a teaching 
band. Instruction is offered in both 


piping and drumming. The band, or 


an individual piper, is also available 
for hire for various private functions 
and civic events. Of special note is the 
recent addition of a program to teach 
interested middle school students. 
Said McGee upon his retirement: 
“The band has been hard-working 
and has been adaptable to many vary- 
ing challenges. Through the years I, 
as well as others, have taught several 
new students who are now active in 
the organization. As the band [selects 
its new leadership] I’m certain that its 
future will be successful and that it 
will continue to be a source of pride 
for the Oakland Volunteer Fire De- 
partment and the greater community. 
It has been my privilege to lead them 
through this period, transitioning the 
organization into an even brighter 


future.” 
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The Oakland Train 


Station becomes a Museum 


by Marilyn M. Moors with Robert Shaffer, 
Gwen Evans, and Terry Helbig 





Ly Yyyfyyy 


poulos. 


he Republican newspapers of 
1884/85 carried the following 
little pieces about the construction 
of the new train station in Oakland, 
promised by John W. Garrett a year 
earlier. 
Apri. 12, 1884 
“The old depot building at Oak- 
land has been taken down and the 
material removed to Mr. Weber’s 
garden farm near Oakland, where it 
will be used in the construction of 
hot houses. When will we get the new 
depot building?” 
May 24, 1884 
“The B&O RR Co. Propose to 


Oakland B&O Railroad Station with box car painted by Eagle Scout A.J. Savo- 


build a bridge across Little Yough at 

the foot of Oak Street, to connect 

with the Oakland Hotel grounds. 

The lumber is already on the ground.” 
June 21, 1884 


“It is said that the new depot 
building at Oakland will be erected 


at once.” 


June 28, 1884 
“Work was commenced on the 
new depot building at Oakland this 
week. The work will be pushed rap- 
idly until the building is completed.” 


Aucust 30, 1884 
“The foundation for the new 
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Asa McCain, Ex-Mayor of Oakland and member of the committee that brought 
the station museum into being, speaks at the ribbon-cutting ceremony. 


depot in Oakland, a massive piece of 
stone work, will be completed next 
week.” 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1884 
“The B&O RR Co. intend to 
erect four cottages in the rear of the 
hotel [Deer Park] for summer visitors, 
and Vice-President Robert Garrett 
will have a summer residence between 
his father’s and his brother’s cottages.” 
(Sept. 26, 1884 - John W. Garrett 
died at Deer Park.] 
OctosBer 4, 1884 
“Work was resumed on the new 
depot building at Oakland Monday 
and the building will be completed in 
a short time.” 
JANUARY 17, 1885 
“The new depot at Oakland is 


completed with the exception of 


plastering, which will probably not 
be done until spring. A large force of 
carpenters are now engaged in laying 
new platforms.” 

This train station, the third on 
this site, was designed by the B&O 
architect E. Francis Baldwin. All his 
surviving buildings are listed on the 
National Historic Register. It was 
completed and opened in 1885 to 
service the Oakland Hotel and people 
coming and going between Baltimore, 
Washington and Garrett County. 
Oakland and the surrounding area 
bloomed with summer visitors as its 
reputation as a good, cool place to 
geet away from the summer heat grew, 
especially important to those escaping 
from humid Washington. In addition 
to the noted people of the day, Presi- 
dents Ulysses S. Grant and William 
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McKinley, President and Mrs. Grover 
Cleveland, other famous shoes on 
these train station floors include those 
of Jefferson Davis, Eleanor Roosevelt 
who waited for a late train after a visit 
to Arthurdale and talked with the 
local people, and Buffalo Bill Cody. 
But more than the famous, the 
train station served the local com- 
munity. Mildred Dunbar remembers 
taking the train from this station to 
nursing school in Baltimore. Jeanne 
Neff came each summer on the train 
to visit her aunt and cousins. Children 
left Baltimore on the train and were 
ferried to Camps Minnetoska and 
Whitethorn (located near the present 
day Herrington Manor State Park). 
The station was a center point for 
local travel, movement, and activity. 
All that activity came to a halt in 
April 1971 when the last passenger 


John Garrett, President of the B&ORR, display in the museum. 


train made its stop in Oakland. In 
the post WWII boom, car travel 
supplanted the railroad, the B&O 
went out of business, and CSX took 
over the tracks and the train station, 
using it for office space and the stor- 
age of supplies. In 1974, the building 
was placed on the National Historic 
Register and the Town of Oakland 
began a long process of negotiating 
with CSX for the transfer of the 
station to the town. This was finally 
accomplished in 1999, and the town 
began a search for funding to repair 
the building and put it back to rights. 
Thanks to the work of then mayor 
Asa McCain and many local people, 
the funds were raised and the station 
went through a major rehabilitation, 
making sure that the replacement roof 
tiles came from the same quarry as 
the first set, and that the paint colors 
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Dignitaries at the ribbon-cutting. In the front (L-R) are Peggy Jamison, Mayor 
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of Oakland, Asa McCain, and John Wilson as John Garrett. State Senator 
George Edwards and Garrett County Commissioner Gregan Crawford are in 


the grouping behind. 


duplicated the original ones. This 
was completed by 2000 and the Gar- 
rett County Chamber of Commerce 
moved into the building, staffing an 
information booth and a gift shop 
for local crafts. But by 2007, their 
new building by the lake was ready 
and they moved their offices to that 
location. The train station stood 
empty again. 

In 2008, the Town of Oakland 
stepped into the breach and formed 
a committee to investigate the steps 
needed to turn the train station build- 
ing into a museum. Now the former 
mayor, McCain, along with Bob 
Shaffer, Bill Nemith, Morgan France, 
and Terry Helbig, formed the core of 
a group that has worked tirelessly to 
make this happen. McCain and Shaf- 


fer began a series of consultations with 


Mr. Courtney Wilson, the executive 
director of the B&O Railroad Mu- 
seum in Baltimore. Wilson visited 
the building and compiled a list of 
changes needed so that the Baltimore 
Museum would feel comfortable shar- 
ing its rich trove of railroad artifacts 
with a potential museum here. These 
included heating, air-conditioning 
and humidity control upgrades of 
the space, UV film for the windows 
to minimize light damage, a better 
security system, and museum quality 
cabinets for displays. The building 
also needed repainting, and there were 
some other issues of water damage to 
be solved. 

So the committee began again 
with a search for funds to bring these 
changes about. The community- 


minded, ever helpful Howard and 
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Audrey Naylor Family Trust and 
the Community Trust Foundation 
provided the seed money, which was 
matched by a Bond Bill, sponsored 
by Senator George Edwards and Del- 
egate Wendell Beitzel. These funds 
formed the basis for beginning the 
work. As important to the committee 
was the local response to its request for 
help. Raffles were arranged with items 
donated by the Electronic Diagnostic 
Center, Simon Pearce, Bruce Tharp, 
and Martha McGettigan. Art works 
from the collections of George Shef- 
fel, Charles McIntire, Erin Thomas, 
Robert Rodeheaver, and Linda Martin 
were loaned, donated, or reproduced. 
Al Feldstein provided copies of his 
“Post Card Tour of Garrett County.” 
And Comfort in Action produced 
train station tee shirts at cost. 

Equally important were the less 
visible contributions of expertise, 
promotion and support received 
from Randle Rodeheaver and Denise 
Rinker of Rodeheaver and Associates, 
Robert Boal of the County Historical 
Society, Francis Smyth, Chairman of 
the Board of the B&O Museum in 
Baltimore, Cheryl DeBerry of the 
Garrett County Department of Eco- 
nomic Development, William Grant 
of First United Bank and Trust, Don 
Sincell of Sincell Publishing, A.D. 
Naylor Contracting, Jay Umstot, the 
Oakland/Mountain Lake Park Lions 
Club, and John Wilson, Lisa Kinney 
and Jane Avery, who together turned 
John Wilson into “John W. Garrett” 
for public events at the station. 

The committee chose Century 
Engineering to supervise the work 
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and they provided Aaron Teets as 
the engineer in charge. Aaron White 
and AEI Builders LLC won the bid 
to do the work. It took almost a year 
to get everything ready. Some of the 
more tricky parts included solving the 
water run-off problems in a way that 
satisfied the Maryland Historic Trust. 
Columbia Gas of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania provided the heating 
solution for the baggage room, which 
was to be fitted out as an educational 
center. Finally, the walls were painted, 
the floors were refinished, the win- 
dows were washed, and the building 
was ready to be outfitted as a museum. 

The baggage room benefitted 
from the advice of Dana McCauley 
and Chuck Trautwein from the Gar- 
rett County Board of Education on 
how to make it a state-of-the-art 
educational center. The Board also 
donated tables and chairs from their 
surplus. A grant from the Maryland 
Heritage Areas Authority provided 
funds for up-to-date video and inter- 
active learning equipment. Kim and 
Marion Leonard of Cumberland do- 
nated an oil painting of the station by 
the renown railroad artist Charles T. 
Amos. Morgan France built and con- 
tributed a telegraph table and display 
on the role of the telegraph in early 
railroading days, and he contributed 
an Eight Day Clock of the period. 
George T. Perrine loaned a schedule 
board. Ralph Blitz of REB&M En- 
terprises LLC trained the volunteers 
CARRS MSW DY 

The Museum in Baltimore pro- 
vided an exhibit and DVD about 
Abraham Lincoln and the B&O 
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Railroad, and an exhibit on John W. 
Garrett. Most exhibits will be recycled 
back to Baltimore to be replaced by 
others equally as interesting. But the 
John W. Garrett exhibit will remain 
here. The Baltimore staff worked out 
an arrangement for this museum to 
take gift shop items on consignment, 
with costs returned to the Baltimore 
museum and profits remaining in 
Oakland. 

Meanwhile, Eagle Scout candi- 
date A. J. Savopoulos took on the 
task of repainting the caboose in the 
station yard in its original colors. The 
NCM Demolition and Remediation 
company from Baltimore provided 
a preliminary sand-blasting and 
pre-painting preparation. Then the 
Scouts returned the caboose to its 


bright red color with yellow trim, and 
Domenick Signs stenciled the B&O 


logos in the appropriate places. 

The museum was named The 
Oakland B&O Museum, and the 
official opening was held on July 20, 
2013. Despite the interruption of a 
brief downpour, Mayor Peggy Jamison 
introduced the guests, “John W. Gar- 
rett’ welcomed all, speeches were 
made, many people were thanked, and 
a ribbon was cut. The museum is open 
to the public on Wednesdays, Fridays, 
and Saturdays from 10:00 a.m. to 3:00 
p.m. and on Sundays from 12:00 noon 
until 3:00 p.m. The museum draws 
visitors from all over, about 180 per 
weekend. Many come from the visit- 
ing population to the Lake or from 
surrounding states, but guests from 
Ireland, Spain and Brazil have also 
signed the visitors’ book. Glades Star 


readers are invited to join these visitors 


to tour the new museum. 








“RCA All The Way, From 
Microphone to Loudspeaker” 


Phone 230) For Demonstration 


Ridder’s Radio & Electric Co. 


OAKLAND,  :: 


MARYLAND 
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It took a commercial village to create an adult 


Will That Be 
Cash or Charge? 


by Cathy A. Helbig 





ile recently taking an early- 


morning walk through town, 
when Oakland’s streets were empty 
and quiet, I found my pace slowing. 
As I looked south on Second Street, 
I could easily recall the vibrancy of 
Oakland, on any workday, in the early 
seventies. | remembered Second and 
Liberty Streets as wider, the vehicle 


and pedestrian traffic louder, and the 
store lights brighter. Having been 
born in Oakland, I’d seldom traveled 
farther away than Cumberland. Oak- 
land was a small town, in a sparsely 
populated county, but it was the 
center of my world. And, one focal 
point of Oakland’s consumer activity 
was Naylor’s Hardware Store. 
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Arrival of a shipment of Maytag washers in early 1930s. Shown are A.D. Naylor, 
John Davis, unknown, Arthur Naylor, Bill Tillett, unknown, and Burlin Holler. 


In the final weeks of summer 
1972, 40,000 American troops re- 
mained in Vietnam. Unemployment 
in the U. S. was at 5.6%, and mini- 
mum wage was $1.60 per hour. At the 
age of 18, I was a recent graduate of 
Southern High School, with no plan 
to attend college. I had little employ- 
ment experience, save for baking 
pizzas at Harold’s Hoagie and Pizza 
Shop. In late August, the realities, and 
responsibilities of adulthood arrived, 
along with the offer of a job from 
Roger Uphold, Naylor’s Office Man- 
ager. I would work there, as a cashier, 
for three years. I left in 1975, for, what 
I perceived to be, greener pastures. 
Shortly thereafter, fire consumed the 
beloved building. 

Nay.or’s History 

A.D. Naylor & Company was 
founded through the efforts of Alonzo 
Drake (A.D.) Naylor. As a young 
man, A.D. left his home in Hedges- 
ville, VA, becoming a blacksmith in 
Keyser, WV. In 1883, Naylor moved 


to Oakland, buying the Sincell Black- 
smith business, and renting the build- 
ing in which the business was housed. 
He ran the following announcement 
in The Republican Newspaper, “I 
would inform the public that I have 
taken the shops of the late Charles 
H. Sincell, where I will be pleased to 
execute all kinds of smithing.” The 
following year, he bought adjacent 
property and built the original, single- 
level Naylor building. Using one side 
for smithing, he sold buggies and 
wagons from the other. Considerate 
of public opinion, when neighbors 
complained of the noise coming from 
the forges, “he obligingly reversed the 
(wagon) display room and the shop.” 

By 1899, A.D. found the existing 
building too small to accommodate 
his increasingly successful business. 
On Liberty Street, he had built a 
three-story structure, 40x70 feet, 
“with exceptionally strong timbers 
to carry heavy loads. The floors were 
connected by a hand-powered eleva- 
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Three generations of Maytag Dealers, 1951. Standing: Paul B. Naylor, Arthur E. 
Naylor, S. Townshend Naylor. Seated. A.D. Naylor, Howard D. Naylor, Arthur E. 
Naylor Jr., D. Allen Naylor. In front: Milton A. Naylor, Alonzo Naylor. 


tor. One side of the first floor had 
three forges; the other side displayed 
hardware and plumbing articles for 
sale. Buggies, sleds, and wagons were 
assembled on the third floor, and dis- 
played on the second.” A.D. believed 
in maintaining a large inventory, 
eventually buying the nearby build- 
ings for use as warehouses. 

“As new and better methods of 
indoor plumbing, central heating, and 
better lighting were devised ...A.D. 
was quick to make them available 
locally. The hardware store began 


carrying plumbing, gas, and electrical 


equipment, and hired or trained em- 
ployees who specialized in installing 
and maintaining new systems.” Gar- 
rett County’ municipal light plants 
began providing electricity in 1891, 
but not until after 1900 was power 
available to individual homeowners. 
Private homes received electricity 
from dark until midnight. Eventually, 
two additional hours of power were 
provided each Tuesday, “to permit 
the women to iron, for Monday was 
always wash day.” 

As Garrett County moved into 
the modern era, Naylor's continued 
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Fire on August 3, 1975. From Mountain Heritage magazine, October 11, 1975. 


to carry horse-drawn farming equip- 
ment, though most local farmers, 
except for the Amish Community, 
were using tractors. Many years later, 
A.D. ’s grandsons, Arthur, Jr., How- 
ard, and Allen, would haul “a ton or 
so of plow points, mould boards and 
other horse-drawn repair parts to a 


junk yard.” Around this time, A.D.’s 
brother, Ellsworth G. Naylor, nick- 
named Elsie, assumed responsibility 
for the blacksmith business. “Elsie” 
relocated the smith shop to Third 
Street, about two blocks from the 
hardware store. 

Possession of the hardware busi- 
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ness was passed to the second genera- 
tion of Naylor owners in 1935, from 
A.D. to his sons, Arthur, Sr., Paul, 
and Townie. An adjacent building 
was purchased for an appliance store. 
“While there was some flexibility, 
Paul usually worked with the contrac- 
tors....Arthur worked in the office, 
and Townie was the buyer.” 

The rationing and shortages of 
World War II brought new problems 
to many hardware stores across the 
country. However, because of their 
practice of maintaining large invento- 
ries, Naylor’s had an advantage. They 
could provide customers with new 
equipment, as it became available, 
but they also “had parts to repair what 
was irreplaceable.” American Victory 
Gardens served to increase sales of 
garden seeds, insecticides, and the 
materials necessary to preserve food. 

Arthur, Sr.’s three sons, Howard, 
Allen, and Arthur, Jr. (Art), were in 
college and/or the military service 
through the years of WWII. Art and 
Allen returned to Oakland, and as- 
sumed the duties of operating the 
hardware business. Howard worked 
at the hardware store until 1952, 
when he became manager of Rolyans 
(Naylor in reverse) Furniture Store. In 
1961, Howard moved to Idaho, be- 
came a teacher, and raised a family. He 
returned to Oakland every summer, 
and kept rooted in the business by 
working in hardware. Art, Allen, and 
Howard became the third generation 
of Naylor owners in 1964, following 
the death of their father. 

On-THE-Jos 


Upon being hired at Naylor’s, I 
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joined a group of people who worked 
hard, but loved sharing a good joke, 
or pulling a good-natured prank. 
Throughout the years I worked 
with Moses “Mose” Miller, Ed Du- 
nithan, Clark “Nick” Nickalow, 
Roger Uphold, Mary Ann Grimm, 
Cheryl Shaffer, Kay Baker, Brenda 
Buser, Don Sell, Mary Stemple, Steve 
Friend, Townie Grant, Mike Naylor, 
Milton Naylor, Chris Donley, Ellie 
McCord, Andy Wolf, Roger Gittere, 
Bud Snyder, Willie Lewis, Willie 
Knotts, Ralph Keefer, Cles Skipper, 
Andy Skipper, and Harry Beeghly. 
Mose, Roger, Milton, and Cheryl are 
still at Naylor’s today. 

Owners, Art, and Allen Naylor, 
didn’t often stop at my register, unless 
they had a request, or I had a question. 
Allen always operated in overdrive. 
He had a lightning-flash smile, spoke 
in a rush, and he had a great sense 
of humor. He was a hoot! Mostly 
focused on business, Art moved in a 
rhythmic, even fashion. His smile was 
slow, but genuine. 

In the early seventies, on any given 
day, most people in a hardware store 
were male, including both employees, 
and customers. This fact could only 
serve in boosting the ego of a young, 
blonde, single girl in hip huggers. Just 
as I would become familiar with cop- 
per fittings, stovepipe, wire, caulking, 
and 22 hollow points, I also learned 
how to politely, but firmly, discour- 
age flirtation from customers. My 
co-workers weren't among this group. 
The guys on the floor were always 
respectful, supportive, and patient. 
I remember waiting on a customer 
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who wanted to charge some items to 
his account. Mose was dictating to 
me the quantity, and dimensions of 
the male, and female adapters. I in- 
terrupted him, asking how to discern 
the male from the female adapter. 
Mose stopped, and looked at me 
questioningly. Our customer stood 
silently, shifting his weight from one 
foot, then to the other. Fortunately, 
in about five seconds, the answer 
dawned on me. Mortified, and more 
enlightened, I continued recording 
the customer's purchase. 

One highlight of our workweek 
was the regular arrival of the Cotter 
delivery truck. Naylor’s joined the 
Cotter & Co. hardware store coopera- 
tive in 1962. These stores remained 
under local ownership, while profiting 
from Cotter’s wholesale purchasing 
power, and the mass advertising of 
True Value. When Cotter’s 18-wheel- 
er arrived, pedestrians on Liberty 
Street stopped to watch the driver 
back into the narrow alley separating 
the hardware and appliance stores. 
Some drivers were more adept at the 
task than others. Colorful language 
could sometimes be heard emanating 
from a red-faced driver. 

It was easy to identify the season 
according to the display at the front of 
the store. In spring, the smell of onion 
sets, and bone meal was overpower- 
ing. There were also huge displays of 
vegetable, and flower seed packets. 
In fall, the banging of corrugated 
stovepipe was deafening. Rakes, snow 
shovels, and sidewalk de-icer were 
stacked all around. 

Twice a year, also in spring and 


fall, a major housekeeping chore was 
performed. After closing on the des- 
ignated Saturday afternoon, the guys 
would saturate the old wooden floors 
with oil. Theyd slather on the oil using 
scrub mops and buckets. On Monday 
morning, they would clean up any 
pools of oil remaining. The oil smell 
could be detected in different places in 
the building for weeks. 

Since working at Naylor's, I’ve at- 
tained my master’s degree in education, 
taught hundreds of young students 
across the county, and worked with 
many fine people. However, memories 
of working at Naylor’s are among the 
happiest of my life. | remember going 
to work and being glad to be there. 
Through those huge, plate glass win- 
dows, I watched as seasons changed. I 
waved at new, and old friends. The job 
didn’t require a rocket scientist, and I 
didn’t acquire a pension fund. But the 
lessons I learned there, through the 
role models I watched, created in me 
a strong work ethic, and pride in a job 
well done. 

One day while making his pur- 
chase, a customer boasted to me that 
he'd just turned 80 years old. After re- 
turning his change, I asked him what 
he'd learned. Seemingly taken aback, 
he replied, “Not much.” I later asked 
Harry (Beeghly) the same question. A 
humble man, Harry remains among 
the wisest men I know. Everyone's 
mentor, he worked at Naylor’s for 
over 40 years. When I asked what 
he'd learned from life, Harry didn't 
hesitate, “Honor God, work hard, and 
be nice to people. What goes around, 
comes around.” Words to live by... 
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Oakland Area 
in the 1890s 


hese are photos from the album See the March 2009 issue of the 

of Helen Harned Kahl, daughter Glades Star for information on Dr. 
of Harold Harned, granddaughter of | Harned.) We will need your help in 
Dr. Joseph E. Harned. identifying some of them. 
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Harold Harned, June 1898. 
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View near the Hinebaugh Saw Mill. (Does anyone know the location of the mill?) 
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View across the Little Yough toward the depot. 
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The Oakland Hotel. 
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Alder Street in Oakland. 
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S. Second Street in Oakland. The Littman Building is on the left. 
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Thayer/Reckart House near the intersection of South Third and Oak Streets in 
Oakland. Judge Fred Thayer was born here. 
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Harold Harned with his Great-Grandmother Davis. 
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Bridge from the Oakland Hotel to the RR Station. 
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William Offutt Johnson 


IQ4I - 2013 


he Garrett County Historical close friend and compatriot of Of- 
Society regrets the loss of a true _ futt, will present a program on Sep- 
friend, museum volunteer and author tember 15 at 7:00 pm at the GCHS 


of many Glades Star articles. 
Offutt (as he was 


known to his friends) 
was a Maryland 


Transportation Museum 










in memory of Offutt. 
The program will 
both honor Of- 
Parke Ranger futt’s memory 
and naturalist and one of 
extraordinaire his favor- 
and had at least 
35 years in ser- 
vice to the state 


of Maryland 


ite events 
in Garrett 
County his- 
COty aene 


through the visit of “The 
the Depart- Vagabonds.” 
ment of Forests This famous 
and Parks, the camping trip 
Department included 


of Natural 
Resources and 


Henry Ford, 
Harvey Fire- 
stone, John 
Opens pace Burroughs 
Program. and Thomas Edison at Swallow 

Francis “Champ” Zumbrun, a_ Falls in 1921. 


the Program 


Offutt Johnson 
with Champ Zum- 
brun in 2006 at a 
Maryland Forest 
and Parks Cen- 
tennial Event. 
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Making Sense 
of the 
American Civil War 


he Maryland Humanities Council 
has chosen the Garrett Lakes Arts 
Festival as one of 5 sites throughout 
the State of Maryland to be a host 
site for “Let's Talk About It: Making 
Sense of the American Civil War.” In 
commemoration of the 150th anni- 
versary, Making Sense of the American 
Civil War is a reading and discussion 
program that explores literary works 
about the American Civil War time 
period. The five-part discussion series 
focuses on different perspectives of the 
Civil War and the varying experiences 
of individuals from different genders, 
ethnicities and backgrounds. 
ABOUT THE PROGRAM 
Making Sense of the American 
Civil War will be scholar-led, by local 
Civil War Historian John Rathgeb, a 
reading and discussion program for 
public audiences. Each program site 
will host a series of five reading and 
discussion sessions over a 10 to 15 
week period. Each session will focus 
on a different aspect of the American 
Civil War experience, using sections 
from the three books provided by 
MHC asa foundation for discussions. 
Host institutions will be pro- 
vided with 24 copies of three differ- 
ent books, as well as an introductory 
essay and promotional materials. The 


three books include: March by Ger- 


aldine Brooks; Crossroads of Freedom: 
Antietam, by James McPherson; and 
Americas War: Talking About the Civil 
War and Emancipation on Their 150th 
Anniversaries, a new anthology edited 
by Edward L. Ayers and published 
by the National Endowment for the 
Humanities (NEH) and the American 
Library Association (ALA). 

GLAF’s reading and discussion 
groups will be held at Garrett College 
January through April of 2014. More 
specific information will follow and 
will be available at the GLAF office, 
301-387-3082. Or on the GLAF 
website artsandentertainment.org. 

GLAF will be having a sign-up for 
free copies for use during the discus- 
sion groups of: 

1. March by Geraldine Brooks 

2. Crossroads of Freedom: Antie- 
tam, by James McPherson 

3. Americas War: Talking About 
the Civil War and Emancipation on 
Their 150th Anniversaries, an anthol- 
ogy edited by Edward L. Ayers and 
published by NEH and ALA. 

CREDITS 

Making Sense of the American Civil 
War has been made possible in Mary- 
land by the National Endowment for 
the Humanities and the American 
Library Association and the Maryland 


Humanities Council. 
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The Glades Hotel 
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The First Glades Hotel from the 1870s. It sat along the RR track between the 
present station and the Historical Society Museum. Liberty Street is in the 
foreground. 
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Another 
Civil War Tale? 


by Charles C. Royer 


@): April 26, 1863, the Town 
of Oakland (Maryland) was 
raided by Confederate Cavalry for 
the purpose of burning several bridges 
on the B&O Railroad. As Oakland 
recently prepared for the 150th 
Anniversary of the Jones-[mboden 
Raid, I was reminded of a Civil War 
“tale” I had heard in 1950. While 
spending my first summer in Oak- 
land, while working as a counselor 
at Camps Whitethorn-Minnetoska, 
I was shown a small running spring 
ona wooded hillside on the Browning 
Farm adjacent to the camp. 

These properties are located six 
miles west of town on Sanders Lane. 

On one of our “days off,” several 
other counselors and myself were led 
to this site by Henry “Bub” Davis, 
who was caretaker of the camp and 
lived near the entrance. We followed 
a path south into the woods parallel 
to the lane, when we came upon a 
clear area on a ridge. Here was a small 
spring with water little more than a 
trickle bubbling from it. Mr. Davis, 
who had lived some time in the area, 
said that he remembered when there 
was a stronger flow of water emitted 
from the spring. We all tasted of 
the water to find it cool, clear, and 
refreshing. 

Mr. Davis then told us that before 
and during the Civil War the old Mc- 


Cullogh Trail (also called the Great 
Warrior Path) running through Gar- 
rett County was used by the organized 
“Underground Railroad” to smuggle 
Negro slaves escaping from the south 
to Canada or northern “free” states. 
The trail referred to was about half 
a mite east of the spring, and ran 
between the Browning Farm/camp 
property and Herrington Manor State 
Park. In 1950, one could only travel 
by car about a mile down the trail 
from Sanders Lane. Today, now called 
Snaggy Mountain Road, the roadway 
is open to Cranesville Road. The pas- 
sage today doesn’t follow the original 
path the entire distance, however. 
According to Mr. Davis, bands of 
escaping slaves and their white rescu- 
ers travelled mostly at night and hid 
in the woods during the day to rest. 
This spring, with its pure water and 
cleared area, provided a logical spot 
for the groups to camp. It was far 
enough from “The Trail” that anyone 
using it would not see or hear those 
seeking refuge there. Mr. Davis stated 
that this is how it became known as 
“Nigger Spring.” (Remember that in 
the 1860s this name for blacks was not 
meant to be as offensive as it is today.) 
In 2000, 1 added to the cabin 
my wife and I had built in 1988, 
and moved here permanently. It is 
located on Sanders Lane, between 
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the McCullogh Trail and the site of 
the springs, on what was once part 
of the Browning Farm. Several year 
passed before, after walking through 
the woods to the springs, I thought of 
asking Mr. Joe Browning about this 
tale I was told over fifty years before. 
Mr. Browning, who was no longer 
living on the property, related the fol- 
lowing when asked how the spring got 
its name. He said that his grandfather 
(or great-grandfather, I do not recall 
which) had a small sawmill located at 
the spring which provided the power 
for the saw. This mill was operated by 
an ex-slave who lived there, thus the 
name “Nigger Spring.” 

Which “tale” is true, I do not 
know. I have concluded that both 
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stories provide enough facts to be 
accurate. The use of the spring as a 
camp site by the Underground Rail- 
road and escaping slaves seems very 
logical. Could not the ex-slave who 
operated the Browning sawmill have 
been one of these or one, who after the 
war, sought refuge at the spring while 
travelling the McCullogh Trail? Tales 
like these are the things upon which 
local legends are based. I find them 
facinating. Perhaps someone else, 
especially if related to the Browning 
Family, could even add more to the 
naming of this spring. 

Today, the site of the spring (on 
private property) is almost totally 
obsured due to recent timbering of 
the area. 


Garrett County Historical Society 
Account Listing Treasurers Report 


Active Accounts: 


First United Checking 2368 


Matthew Novak Scholarship Fund 


Total Funds On Deposit 


Income this period 


Expenses this period 


Net income for period 


No Outstanding Bills 





$49,761.36 
$ 1,468.16 
$5 | 20012 
$17,317.45 
$21,668.64 
$ -4,351.19 
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Donations 


May 24, 2013 - August 14, 2013 


General Donations: 
Doris G. Feaster 


Garrett Lodge No. 113, 
Knights of Pythias 


‘Troy Gnegy 
Mr. and Mrs. Jon Heiden 
Mabel L. Thompson 


Mountain Laurel Garden 


Club 
Garrett County 


Commissioners 
Debra S. McDonald 
Gerson and Shirley 


Yalowitz 


Terri Shaffer—Storage 
unit and totes, greenery, 
flower spray 


Transportation: 
George E Shannon 
Robert and Susannah Kurtz 


Harry and Pauline 
Paucett—for mannequin 


Garrett Lodge No. 113, 
Knights of Pythias 


Marjorie Bedingfield 


Jack and Norma 
Rickman—Walk and 
garden in back 


Todd Kaercher 
Christopher Magaha 
Wayne T. Kosmerl 
Memorials: 
For Kathryn Gonder 
James and Shirley Munford 


For William Offutt Johnson 
Robert and Leanna Boal 
Martha V. DeBerry 


Don and Eleanor Callis 


For Imgard Koscielniak 
Robert and Leanna Boal 
Martha V. DeBerry 
Don and Eleanor Callis 


For Paul Eary 
Robert and Leanna Boal 
Martha V. DeBerry 
Don and Eleanor Callis 
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Accessions 


February 12, 2013 - May 23, 2013 


Betas Lv Gen OtchUGUiApSs aa, teeta ce. Gift of Virgil G. Feather 


Gnaegi Family Histories, Vol. I and II, newspaper articles on 
Oakland flood in 1955, Maytag, advertisement featuring 


three generations of Naylor Family................0+ Gift of Harold White 
Book: Drive on, a Social History 

TEE TD ACEP SO eRe a ree Gift of Ivan Rowe 
Antique wooden hay fork.............. Gift of Friends of Bob and Leanna Boal 


Garrett County Teachers’ Examinations from 1903,'06 ’07, sales slips 
from Miller's Sanitary Market, counter check from First United 
Bank of Kitzmillerville, MD, pen and ink drawing of the Drane 
House, three framed, pressed flowers done by Joseph Harned, two 
1895 ledger books from the Joseph E. Harned Oakland Pharmacy, 
27 issues of “The Acorn” from 1947-1950, and other Oakland 
High School memorabilia, photos from the Harned and Kahl 
families, photo of the Deep Creek Bridge under 
COUISLTLICLION Steen ee cer ee eee Gift of Dr. Lawrence Sherwood 


Glass vase from 25th anniversary of Oakland-Mt. Lake Park 
Lions Club, Lions Club button, two postcards of New 
Germany State Park in winter, buckwheat flour bags from Kaese’s 


Bilicei itl eee percent. tite een n ees, Gift of John and Elaine Marple 
Aso POUlctronmonacis Develaccs me ster meme. Strats. Gift of Tom Hertz 


Framed 50-year Pythian Diploma issued to George H. 
Rodeheaverm tects, eee. Pees Gift of George J. Ferguson 


Color print portrait of Mary Elizabeth 
CAT ett eee nae eh os Gift of Business ex Professional Women 


Two color photos of the Jones-Imboden Raid 
RSTHIRIG ANTE. o-co-5. exe penanare ty yay AB A nein re EOE Gift of Don Callis 


Photos from Keyser Ridge Garage, the National Hotel, A.D. Naylor's 
Hardware Store, and the Manhattan Hotel, digital print of 
Gila tes in leledh (ile seater eR rE ea ee Gift of Bob Boal 


BRS ivil Wat Poster TeprodUCtlONs ccc. .ceecase<ae Gift of Elizabeth Huxford 
BOK VV CUU LIL OH LOS RL. tes eth sdscvantareesscont dees Gift of Norma Rickman 
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Various copies of the “Laurel Messenger” and “The Casselman 


Chronicle trom the S60G ae ee oe Gift of Carol Conaway 


Copy of “Early Rural America” by Ross C. Durst from 1963, 
periodical “Tableland Trails, Summer 1956 ... Gift of Kay Phelps Pohl 


2 Garrett County Centennial souvenir plates....Gift of Michael A. Salkind 
Booklets Sts Peter so Paristia! OUs\ calor... mene Gift of Jim Canty 


Report on the Third Regiment Potomac Home Brigade 
Ti PANtry steer enero car crete eee Gift of William C. Harvey 


Copy of 1928 Automotive Repair advertisement, copy of 
information on a 1914 Model T Station Wagon, price list of parts 
and accessories for Motel T, 1909-1916 ......... Gift of Robert L. Hoye 


Elotsestioe nIppctsiuscc ye woe Na Ol eee teense Gift of John Rowe 


1874 walnut secretary of John M. Davis, Civil War era ceramic teapot, 
bound copies of The Hardware Bulletin published by J. M. Davis 
and Sons, Books: Four Girls at Chautauqua, Wild Flowers for Young 
People, Feldstein's Historic Album of Garrett County, Glimpses of the 
Past, Field Book of American Trees and Shrubs, Field Book of American 
Wild Flowers, Smiths Grammar School Speller, Flowery Vale - History 
of Accident Maryland, Seth Parkers Hymnal, Beautiful Ferns, Medical 
Botany, Vol. I and II, The Botanic Garden, Vol. IT, III, and IV, 6 
diaries of John Harned , some with transcriptions, various photos 
of Davis family, Harned family, and Bauer family, Cup and saucer 
from Deer Park Hotel, memorabilia from Oakland High School, 
memorabilia from the Oakland Pharmacy, genealogy information 
on Harned, Hetzel, Bauer, and Epp families, China punchbowl 
from Oakland Hotel, a small collection of copies of Leo Beachy 
photos, Brumberger Electric Slide viewer, Stratton Photo-Scope 
opaque projector, a collection of lantern slide plates of wild flowers, 
57 prints of wild flowers, 7 watercolor paintings of wildflowers by 
F. Schuyler Mathews used for Wild Flowers of the Alleghenies by 
Joseph E. Harried, original bound manuscript of Wild Flowers of the 
Alleghenies, medicine spoon from Harned’s Drug Store, 
fin boxstrom) Oakland Phatmacy.:s. see eee Gift of the Estates 

of Harold and Naomi Harned and Tom and Helen (Horned) Kahl 


Surveyors Compass in wooden case used by Samuel Harned, 
one of Garrett County’s first surveyors 


Cho AUS: GUSim de meee tert ces Loan from Judi Kahl and David Kahl 


1930s Rotary telephone, “Brownie” box camera, 


Grafleccanicra ee eee Gift of Klaus and Maureen Mielenz 
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Ma Aniay EiUMINLOLIN vei. eee eee eeea. Gift of Gene Helbig 


Photos: Flatwood School, Sang Run School, Deer Park School, Elder 
Hill School, Accident Normal School, Asher Glade School, Oakland 
Normal School, Grantsville School, South Point School, Mickey's 
Boys Band, and Band Day (August 1938) ....... Gift of Sandra Savage 


Beet Lassi LISLIM OM TOCM teeters, Sorte nee sen pirece teens Gift of Bill Duling 
Spiral Binding Machine (in memory of Larry Perez) .....Gift of Carol Perez 


Synchronizer kit, soldering kit, calibrating tool from 
mules CocligC ral aOces. eae te ate Loan from Billy & Michelle Hesen 


Plaque for 1927 quota award to Oakland Chevrolet 
RA ACC Ree ne eke act eee Meee eS TS Gift Barbara Ott Wread 


1950s life preserver, baby shoes, brush and comb that belonged 
to Helen Baumgartner, Oakland Sesquicentennial memorabilia, 
photos and other memorabilia of Dr F. I. and Mrs. Helen 
[REN VARVSR VM NAYES x: 50 “epoiner eraser erin cole pein Gift of Norma Hesen 


Framed U.S. Flag flown over U. S. Capitol in honor of the service 
of four Teets family members in the 


PATIMEULEOTCES ete os tee tr sees: Gift of Linda Fleming-Glotfelty 


Model-A tire pump, framed advertisements of a 1917 
Oldsmobile and a 1919 Cadillac, plaque with drawings of three 


ULC CHAS ae ee te eS nea ee Cee ares ss oe Gift of Eliza J. Manning 
Advertisement for Oakland and Deer Park Hotels, marriage license for 

William H. Tasker and Ida R. Smith, 1893 ........... Gift of Lesa Upole 
BOOK Mary ltza vets) (TANTEI base. 1c. scdecevte teers seo 8 Gift of Marilyn Filemyr 
Genealogy on James William and Dora Hendricks 

ISGPaVee TE WeNT ND Gj eee taleca eee aeRO Ce Gift of Cathy W. Dougherty 
Mining hat with attached lamp..............0.. Gift of Dorothy Harvey Rzepka 
Be PENG DUC eee is tee et ees Gift of Ryan Heldreth 
Rice Gaituls Te] Een eererecn rete pare heaad rene aera ee Reece Gift of Paul Shogren 
Oakland High School Class of 1944 mug for 50th 

CLINI OLENA See ee Rete ett peices tte ste sess Gift of unknown donor 


1955 Sears Roebuck outboard motor with parts list and 
CUMEIR ES GUAT 2 veer hes eee eR ORDA ie eres rere Gift of Frank Wolffe 
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Primitive water skis, handmade in Garrett 


(TOUT aeeettne ter eee eet Gift of Jack and Mary Jo Faulkner 
Tin store coin from Pool and Scothern Store........... Gift of Eric R. Schena 
SEG Obo Can palaneDad ces . waewe en suNueue a iia een Gift of Linda Green 
Tintype of man with bicycle ........... Gift of Hopwood and Karen Wooddell 


Handmade reproduction of a gentleman's 


dustér'coattie.. Aiea, een Gift of Terrie A. Fielding-Barry 


Booklet: reprint of The Garrett County Historical Society Salutes 
100 Years of Fighting Forest Fires in Maryland by 
Wilrami@ tutu ohnsonevrr. senses Gift of Wm. Offutt Johnson 


Child’s wooden chair from Red House School ..... Gift of unknown donor 


Key chains from Sanders Motor, Rambler, and 


AmericansMotors eee ae eee Gift of Bill e Phyllis Teets 
6 VHS tapes on various Garrett subjects ........ Gift of D.E and Geri Lane 
Weathe SILC ase milsi1 (11s COC eesetsset, eet eet eet Gift of Herbert Leighton 


Wooden chair from Chisholm farm, small handmade birch log bed, 
table cover, ca. 1900s, various lace items, teacher’s books from Red 
House School, 1867 marriage certificate of James Chisholm and 
Molly E. Friend, photos of Brownings and Chisholms, report cards 
and diplomas of Helen M. Chisholm, school memorabilia of John T. 


Treacy and James A. Chisholm........... Gift of Jacquelyn Treacy Grimm 
WWII era Boy Scout hat with holder, and other 

ICMOLaD lia teereees, eet weet oe eee Gift of Bobbie Henderson 
Stanley Coal’ Company weichtshecttee. t.cnceet Gift of Wade H. Rice 
Smal! statue of coal miner with lunch bucket, made of 

6 Ah Yi leone 2k ne 8 Rapa fect oA Gift of Earl Slaubaugh 
Pamphlets on Autumn Glory and Oakland 

SESGUICEN CCH Nn err air ret ae mesure Gift of Raymond Humphrey 
Tintype done by Grant’s Oakland Studio .......... Gift of Jean Grant 


Small Oakland Centennial souvenir bell, information on Garrett 


County Disaster Fallout protection plan......... Gift of Hannah Gnegy 


Application for 
Membership 


Garrett County Historical Society, Inc. 





Membership fee is $20 per year, single member or 


joint members (husband and wife). 
Lifetime membership is $250.00 per person. 


Members receive the four issues of 
The Glades Star yearly. 
Husband and wife, as joint members, receive only 
one copy of each of the four issues. 


All memberships are on a yearly basis. 


Surprise a friend or loved one with a gift! 


i NEO at eek eights ian NESS. ca ke I 
| Application for Membership—Garrett County Historical Society, Inc. | 
| New Renew | 
| Name | 
| Address | 
: City State 7A : 
Phone E-mail | 

| 


Complete this form, clip, attach check and mail to: 


Garrett County Historical Society, 107 S. Second St., Oakland, MD 21550 
ee ee et ga ee eel 
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Casselman River Bridge, 200 years old. See story page 415. 
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Garrett County 
Historical Society 


Founded in 1941 


OFFICERS 2012-2014 
President Bob Boal 
ist Vice President 
and Vice President 
‘Treasurer 
Sectetary ...... 
Corres. Sec’y 
Editor 
Curator 
Asst. Curator 
Hist. Bldg. Manager Junior Ferguson 
Trans, Bldg. Manager Don Callis 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Cliff DeWitt, Ernie Gregg, 
Lawrence Sherwood, Terry Helbig, 
John Rathgeb, Norma Rickman, Ray Strubin 


ADVISORY BOARD 
Jerry Moyer, Maxine Broadwater, 
Matthew Stieringer, Jane Fox, Joe Conners, 
_ Edith Brock, Suzanne Sincell 


THE SOCIETY'S OBJECT 

The purpose of this Society shall be 

to discover, secure and preserve whatever 
relates to the history of the area, and to 


Paul Shogren 
Joanne Ashby 
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Casselman River 
Bridge Bicentennial 
Celebration: 
September 20-22, 2013 


by Champ Zumbrun 





he 200-year bicentennial cele- 

bration of the Casselman River 
Bridge occurred on the weekend of 
September 20-22, 2013. Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources (DNR) 
officials placed an information kiosk 
at the entrance of the Casselman 
River Bridge State Park in time for 
the weekend event. The exhibit 


explains in a few words the colorful 
history of the bridge: 

“Spanning the Casselman River 
and supporting 200 years of hooves, 
boots, sleigh runners, and wheels 
of every type and description, the 
Casselman River Bridge begins its 
third century on the National Road 
east of Grantsville, Maryland. It is 
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one of the oldest surviving bridges 
in the nation. 

In 1806, the United States Con- 
gress commissioned David Shriver 
Jr., a celebrated Cumberland civil 
engineer, to locate, plan, and con- 
struct the National Road, including 
the Casselman River Bridge. Shriver 
personally took charge of the bridge 
construction that began in 1813. 
The stone arch of the bridge is 26 
feet wide, 3 feet thick, and from 
end to end spans 80 feet, designed 
to accommodate C&O Canal boats 
should they someday cross the Al- 
leghenies. When it opened to traf- 
fic in 1817, the Casselman River 
Bridge was the largest single span 
stone arch bridge in America. 

Since its construction, many fa- 
mous personalities have crossed over 
this bridge, including Presidents 
James Monroe, Andrew Jackson, 
William Henry Harrison, James 
Polk, and Zachary Taylor, and then 
Congressman Abraham Lincoln. In 
1953, following the completion of 
a new bridge and Route 40 nearby, 
officials closed the Casselman River 
Bridge to all but pedestrian traffic. 

In 1957, the State Roads Com- 
mission acquired several acres west 
of the bridge. With the assistance 
of the Department of Forests and 
Parks, the two agencies developed 
the park and picnic area you see here 
today. In 1964, the Secretary of In- 
terior and the National Park Service 
declared the bridge a National His- 
toric Landmark. In 1972 and 1993, 
the State Highway Administration 
transferred portions of the site to the 
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Department of Natural Resources. 
The bridge is now the focal point 
of the four-acre Casselman River 
Bridge State Park.” 

The exhibit also recognizes two 
champions whose leadership helped 
save the bridge from destruction, 
Maryland Delegate Harry C. Ed- 
wards in the 1950s, and Maryland 
Delegate DeCorsey E. Bolden in 
the 1970s. For the new exhibit, staff 
from the Garrett County Historical 
Society freely offered invaluable as- 
sistance, providing rare photographs 
and valuable information. 

The Bicentennial celebration 
provided a full schedule of events. 
On Friday night, September 20, 
the staff of Penn Alps Restaurant 
and Craft Store kicked off the event 
with dinner. Dr. Neal Brooks gave 
a historical presentation about the 
National Road. The highlight of 
this evening was the unveiling of 
a commemorative painting of the 
Casselman River Bridge community 
by nationally known artist Mark 
Stutzman. 

On Saturday, September 21, 
the staff of Casselman Inn gave 
a brunch buffet. Afterwards, Al 
Feldstein, the author of many lo- 
cal histories, gave an informative 
program about the National Road 
with a special focus on the road in 
the Grantsville area. Other speak- 
ers gave talks at other locations, 
including one about the Vagabonds 
(Thomas Edison, Harvey Firestone, 
and Henry Ford), when they passed 
through the Grantsville area in 
1921, promoting for the first time 
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the linking of the automobile with 
outdoor recreation. 

On both Saturday and Sunday, 
the Spruce Forest Artisan Village 
hosted a Plein Air painting event, in 
which artists painted outdoors and 
competed for prizes. On Sunday 
there was also an outstanding mu- 
sical performance at the Penn Alps 
church by champion fiddler player 
Hanna Livingston, who performed 
an original song about the National 
Road composed by Eric Kitchen 
called, “The Road to the Ohio.” 

Unfortunately, it rained on the 
parade that organizers had planned 
on Saturday. However the weather 
did clear just in time for a formal 
ceremony that was held on the 
Casselman River Bridge in the early 
evening. Several state and local of- 
ficials, including representatives 
of the Maryland Department of 
Natural Resources, spoke about the 
significance of the National Road, 
the Casselman River Bridge, and the 
Casselman River Bridge State Park. 


Just before the ceremony, state 
park rangers and volunteers adorned 
the bridge with 200 candle luminar- 
ies in honor of its 200-year history. 
The luminaries provided an almost 
mystical setting as darkness set in 
and the moon began to rise behind 
the speakers. 

Senator George Edwards felt 
the formal ceremony, that includ- 
ed several young honor guards, 
captured the essence of what the 
Casselman River Bridge bicenten- 
nial was all about: “The Bridge is 
a link for those living that con- 
nects them to the past, present 
and future. The celebration is 
not just about a bridge, but this 
celebration is also about people, 
a people who built the bridge and 
the National Road, the road that 
built a nation. These people had 
a vision and had the ability to 
manifest that vision into reality, 
and America is better off for it. 
Their accomplishments should 
inspire us all.” 


Mountain Lake Park Hotel was built in the 1880s and was gone by the 
1960s. The site is now occupied by Faith Independent Free Church. 
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By Measures of Luck 


by Kathie Smith 


“By mea- 
sures of luck,” | 
said Jane Avery 
when I asked 
her about the 
purchase of the 
building now 
known as Our 
Town Theatre 
(OTe ee ire 
chased in 1997 
by Jane from 
the Garrett 
County His- 
torical Society, 
the building 
and later ac- 
quisitions have 
become mea- 
sures of luck, 
according to 
Jance lect 
the first bid in 
and the Gar- 
rett County 
Histomical 
Society Board 
accepted it. If other interested par- 
ties had been successful in a first bid, 
Oakland could have seen an auction 
house, a pizza house, or a doll factory 
utilizing the building.” 

The corner lot of Second and 
Center Streets, a portion of which 
OTT occupies today, was purchased 
on October 15, 1924, by St. Mat- 
thew’s Episcopal Church. As newly 


installed rector that same year, the 






Founder and Artistic Director Jane B. Avery standing on the 
front porch of Our Town Theatre in Oakland. Also her faithful 
companion Clem. 


Reverend Arthur J. Torrey pastored 
the congregation whose church facili- 
ty was located at that time on property 
adjoining the present day cemeteries 
on 5th and High Streets. During Rev. 
Mr. Torrey’s two years as Rector, “[a] 
decision was made to build the Parish 
House on the back of the lot, leaving 
space for a future Church” (“70 Years 
of St. Matthew’s Parish 1870-1940” 
by Thekla Fundenberg Weeks). 
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Not until the Reverend David 
C. Trimble answered the call to serve 
St. Matthew's Episcopal Church in 
October 1930 did a portion of the 
lot become a Parish house. Plans to 
build were agreed upon and specifica- 
tions were prepared by Mr. McCulloh 
Brown, asummer resident and gradu- 
ate of Yale Engineering School. The 
Vestry accepted the plans in 1933, 
work commenced in September of 
1934, and the building was completed 
in the spring of 1935. “The building 
is of brick and tile construction, colo- 
nial design, and includes a large audi- 
torium and stage, lavatories, spacious 
pantry and kitchen and a fine steam 
heating plant” (Thekla Fundenberg 
Weeks). In May of 1935 a service was 
held with dignitaries in attendance 
to dedicate the building we know 
today as OTT. One fact regarding the 


A bricklayer’s mistake is still visible by the steps to the downstairs. 





building’s usage shortly after being 
built was its use as an armory during 
World War II. 

When the building began to be 
constructed, a young John Grant, lat- 
er rector at St. Matthew's, lived nearby 
on Second Street. As told to Jane Av- 
ery by John shortly after her purchase, 
he was interested in the construction 
and knew the exterior material was to 
be rough brick. One day, watching the 
bricks being laid, John noticed they 
were smooth bricks instead of rough 
bricks. He mentioned this to the men 
laying the bricks and told his father. In 
the end, the smooth bricks were left 
and the remaining bricks used were 
rough bricks. Today, if you go down 
the outside steps to the basement, the 
smooth bricks can be seen. 

St. Matthew's congregation even- 
tually occupied the Garrett Memorial 
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A modern and convient addition to the small theatre, the Backstage Building 
serves as storage for props and furniture from many eras, a complete costume 


shop, and a set building work area. 


Church (its present location) and con- 
tinued use of the brick parish house 
for member activities. As lore has it, 
when the baptismal font fell through 
the floor at the Garrett Memorial 
Church building being used by the St. 
Matthew’s members in November of 
1961, the congregation began hold- 
ing services at its Center Street parish 
house. As a youth coming regularly 
each summer, I remember attending 
services with my family as well as 
Sunday school in the parish house 
but at that time was unaware of the 
reparations being made to the historic 
church around the corner. 

In 1964 the Garrett County 
Historical Society purchased the 
Episcopal Parish House and operated 
a museum full of county treasures, 
receiving and collecting items from 


many parts of the county and country. 
After 33 years, the museum's directors 
looked for a larger venue to display 
and share their collections. Upon 
the purchase and occupation of their 
present Second Street site in 1997, the 
Historic Society listed the building on 
Center Street for sale. 

Jane Avery, English and theatre 
teacher at Southern High School, 
placed a bid for the brick building 
on Center Street and, by a measure of 
luck, a dream for her began in 1997. 
A board of directors was established 
and an entreaty for support went 
out to the community. A mission 
statement established the theatre’s 
purpose, and preparations began for 
its opening. The statement of mission 
expresses the intent of OTT: “Our 


Town Theatre’s mission is to stimulate 
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the intellectual, cultural, artistic, and 
social growth of our community by 
promoting the performing arts.” 
Fond memories of the early 
days of ownership came to Jane as 
we talked. She remarked about the 
great acoustics. When the building 
was first purchased, one of the things 
Jane did was stand in the center of 
the main floor and clap her hands. 
“Marvelous,” she remarked, A friend 
came by to see the building, stood 
in the center, and clapped his hands. 
“Perfect,” he announced. Ben Sincell, 
a lighting and sound professional, 
performed the same hand motion 
and was pleased as well. One of Jane’s 
students helping at the theatre, having 
witnessed these activities with Jane, 
asked her, “Are they clapping their 


hands to make sure the applause will 





The Garden in the Corner, behind the Backstage Building, is dedicated to the 
“memory of those who died too young. 


be heard?” 

While cleaning out the building 
after it was purchased, two young 
boys were helping Jane in the base- 
ment. A box was found and the boys 
knew there must be treasure inside, 
a story of some kind hidden in the 
box. They pried and pried to lift the 
lid, according to Jane, and with each 
ounce of energy, the boys created 
amusing stories of what might be in 
the box. Finally the last twist of the 
lever released the lid and to the boys’ 
disappointment, they found only a 
pile of excelsior in the mysterious box! 

Many residents of Garrett County 
jumped at the opportunity to engage 
in theatre in many capacities—act- 
ing, directing, building sets, lighting, 
sound—any of these and many more 
aspects of what are needed to maintain 
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a theatre. OTT’s 
opening day in 
1997 began with 
Keepsakes I creat- 
ed by Jane’s 1997 
Theatre Class stu- 
dents. The first 
major show fol- 
lowed with The 
Dining Room. 
From that time 
on Jane, as Artis- 
tic Director, has 
relished the nu- 
merous directions 
the theatre has 
provided for the 
larger commu- 
nity of citizens— 
as participants in 
watching or pre- 
senting. Today, a 
Board of Direc- 
tors numbering 
18-21 maintains 
the responsibility 
of ownership, and 
Jane finds herself 
enmeshed in the {ondon. 
business of cre- 

ative challenges since she retired her 
teaching position at Southern High 
School in 2002—a role she seems 
to enjoy. 

Activities at OTT include fund- 
raisers with special guests, varied 
theatre offerings with opportunities 
for residents of all ages to act and 
direct, construction of sets and light- 
ing, as well as overseeing the costum- 
ing, greeting attendees on nights of 
operation and much more. During 


Standing watch over the names on the garden wall is a 
replica of the Peter Pan statue in Kensington Gardens in 
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the summer, children have the op- 
portunity to attend “Barter Camp” 
supplying OTT with needed items 
such as stamps, paper towels, and 
other practical items in return for 
the chance to create and perform for 
a live audience. 

Jane continued to see “measures 
of luck” for OTT with the addition of 
Backstage located on Center Street in 
walking distance of OTT. An exten- 
sion of Our Town Theatre, Backstage 
Costume, Scene, & Prop Shop, built 
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in 2005, provides materials for the 
shows and special activities. Build- 
ing materials had been purchased 
close to a week before the Katrina 
Hurricane disaster. After the storm, 
materials escalated and may have been 
prohibitive to complete the building 
had they not already been purchased. 
A measure of luck! 

In the Backstage building, a 
wealth of history and enchantment 
greets visitors as they enter the doors. 
Not only does it serve as a home for 
costumes and set construction for 
plays, but asa community rental shop. 
Tuxedos and gowns can be rented 
for weddings as well as clothing for 
special dress-up occasions such as 
Halloween and local church events. 
Persons involved with charity events 
requiring specific clothing come to 
the Backstage for help—one event 
provided ladies apparel for male 
volunteers to model as they strutted 
on the runway for Cindy’s Fund and 
Naylor’s Walk for Life. 

At a birthday party held at the 
Backstage and with Jane’s help, the 
honored girl engaged in fun as her 
amused guests dressed her in the ugli- 
est apparel they could find. Following 
her birthday initiation, they all attired 
themselves in wedding gowns, the 
remaining time being spent laughing 
and having fun with numerous variet- 
ies of multi-period clothing. 

Another area on the property 
of Backstage is “The Garden—in 
the Corner” which is dedicated to 
the “memory of those who died too 
young.” For Jane, plays, theatre, po- 
etry—all allow the young to express 


themselves in a world of not only 
beauty but also chaos. At the begin- 
ning of Keepsakes IT, students in Jane’s 
Theatre II class of 1998 wrote: 


“Garrett County has a hidden power. 
Once your ancestor set foot on this land 
Your family was rooted here forever. 
You can say you want to leave. 

But even if you do, you will always 
come back 

In your head and in your heart.” 


Jane came back to Garrett County 
as an adult and many others includ- 
ing myself have “come back.” With 
origins in the Pittsburgh area, Jane’s 
engineering father built a prefab 
army barracks “room” on property 
at the lake in 1945. Today that room 
is her kitchen to which more addi- 
tions have been added to create the 
cabin she loves. Jane has worked with 
young people all her professional life 
and continues to focus on the youth 
of today. She connects with them 
and writes plays that portray societal 
problems affecting young persons as 
they evolve into adulthood—plays 
that are metaphorical as they reach 
into the hearts and minds of all ages. 

Jane and her dream of Our Town 
Theatre have touched the hearts of 
more lives than she probably realizes. 
By nudging and cajoling her students 
(both of our daughters included), Jane 
allowed them to express themselves 
in ways they probably never knew 
they could. Thus the legacy of Jane 
Avery and Our Town Theatre, which 
came about by measures of luck, will 
continue in the hearts and minds of 


all who know them both. 
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The Railey General Store 
and Gristmill, 1912-1925, 
McHenry, MD 


by Beverly Railey Robinson and her father, 
Bud Railey, October 2013 





Watercolor of Railey General Store and Grist Mill. 


he mill stones located outside the 

Garrett County Transportation 
Museum were once part of a small 
milling operation run in conjunc- 
tion with the Railey General Store 
in McHenry, Garrett Co, MD. They 
were donated to the Garrett County 
Historical Society by Charles G. and 
Robert E. Railey. 

This store was owned by Charles 
Mahlon (known as C.M.) and Mar- 
garet Edith (called Edith) Merrill 
Railey. They both descended from 


early families of Somerset County, 
PA, and Allegany County and Garrett 
Counties, MD. 

C.M. (born Mahlon J. Railey on 
January 28, 1884, near McHenry, 
MD) was the son of Bill Railey and 
Sarah Hoover of Garrett County. 
C.M.’s ancestors also included Durst, 
Markley, Ruckle, Stark, and Wiland 
families. Edith was born on August 7, 
1892, in Avilton, MD, to David M. 
Merrill and Mary Elizabeth “Mollie” 
Beeghley. Her family lines also include 
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Loggers (above) and cooks (below) on Meadow Mountain. C.M. Railey is stand- 
ing second from the left in front row of the above photo. 





Weitzel, Harden and Newmyer. 

On both sides, there was a long 
history of farming, logging, and 
milling. The Raileys met at a logging 
camp on Meadow Mountain where 
she was a cook and he was a logger. 


Her brother, Jesse Calvert Merrill 
worked there and was a friend of 
C.M.s. 

C.M. and Edith were married 
in Cumberland, MD in December 
1911. On 29 April 1912, the Raileys 
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Author with one of the grist mill stone burrs at the Stone Lodge in 1951. 


purchased a house and cobblestone 
shack, on Lots 4 and 14 in the Town 
of McHenry, from Emma May and 
Edward Deal. The property was 
located at the cross-section of Old 
Route 37, known as the Oakland 
Road, and the old Bumble Bee Road, 
then called “The Pike.” After razing 
these structures, C.M and Edie built 
a two-story general store including 
gristmill with sloped roof. 

With their store, the Raileys were 
able to provide for almost every need 
of their neighbors of the settlement. 
Inside, at one end of the long wooden 
counter, dry goods and produce were 
sold. There were huge heads of long- 
horn cheese and barrels of pickles. 
Bananas, brought in from the East 
Coast ports of Maryland, were dis- 
played exotically on their stalks. The 
store provided goods for the “working 
man,” household equipment, and 
even sold neckties. The other end of 


the counter served as the McHenry 
Post Office, until it was moved in 
1928 to the Bowman general store. 

The Raileys operated the grist mill 
next to the store. This mill was a cus- 
tom mill, filling the public’s orders for 
ground corn, wheat, and buckwheat. 
The mill employed three double 
stone burrs of Vermont marble, one 
pair of which once belonged to the 
famed hunter Meshach Browning. 
He had run a mill on the Sang Run 
grounds in the 1700s and was a peer 
of C.M. Railey’s Durst and Hoover 
ancestors, who also had strong hunt- 
ing traditions. 

The growing Railey family lived 
on the upper floor of the store. Edith 
and C.M. had five sons and three 
daughters: Clark Merrill; Helen 
Lucille, Earle William, Mary Ruth, 
Marjorie Louise, Charles “Bud,” Rob- 
ert “Bob,” and James “Jim” Railey. 

The picture of early days in 
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Author with her doll buggy at the Stone Lodge. 


McHenry clearly depicts the Railey 
store with the attached gristmill in 
the rear and shows several Railey 
children at play. 

The family would live and 
work here until 1931, when the 
Raileys sold the general store to 
Charles Henry and Flossie Merrill 
for $3,000. The 1940 census shows 
that they still had the store, and the 
post office was back in place with 
Flossie as the Clerk. 

The Raileys next moved their 
commercial development ventures 
to the new Deep Creek Lake and 
built Lakeside Park, the Lake’s 
first restaurant, and cabins for 
vacationers. When Stone Tavern 
was built in 1932, the millstones 





were incorporated into the build- 


ing, and one millstone was used in qythor with her grandfather, C.M., at the 
front of the Railey home and office Stone Lodge. 
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Going Over the 


Mountain 


by Charles G. “Bud” Railey 


IE: 1940, when I was to 
get my driver's license, 
Pop had a 1940 Super 
Buick. It was long, much 
too long for me to easily 
drive to get my driver's 
license. When we got to 
Oakland, Pop pulled in to 
Leighton’s Garage and bor- 
rowed a shorter Plymouth 
for me to park. I easily got 
my driver's license. 

Soon after, I was to 
be driving the 1939 In- 
ternational truck over the 
mountain loaded with 
mine props, one of Pop's 
other business ventures. 

I recall that it was 
about 1940 that Pop Pal- 
ley bought 1300 acres of 
woodland on Piney Moun- 
tain we called the Mellon 
Tract. The Andrew Mellon 
tract was on Piney Moun- 
tain, above the once River 
near Sang Run in Garrett County, 
Maryland. The cost for acreage was 
$2600, and that was a whole lot of 
money at that time. 

Other drivers were getting three 
dollars a day for getting up at three 
o'clock in the morning, going over 
the mountain, unloading the truck, 
returning and often loading again for 





the next day. I cannot recall getting 
the daily $3.00, but I did get some 


money to get along on. 


Getting up at three a.m. would 
allow about an hour to get to the Lone 
Star Restaurant along Route 40 across 
the Pennsylvania State Line. Coffee 
was a nickel. Eggs and potatoes were 
35 cents. A bowl of chili often served 
as a filler for my belly. 
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Then I went on to the mines. I 
went up the Summit Mountain in low 
gear and down the other side still in 
low to save the truck brakes. I'd head 
through Uniontown before daylight 
with an overloaded truck. Ten tons 
on a % ton truck was an everyday 
occurrence. 350 eights was a good 
sized load. 

Beverly asked me, what is a mine 
prop? So I made a drawing of things 
related to “Going Over the Moun- 
tain.” As far as the props, there were 
round ones and split ones at eight 
feet long; they were about 4 to 5” 
long. They were used to hold up the 


mine roofs. 

Occasionally, on the return trip, I 
would bring back a load of coal for the 
Bailey home furnace. Coal was $1.75, 
then I remember it went up to $2.10 
per load. And who do you think did 
the unloading? And these were “the 
good old days.” 

While others were paying the men 
15 cents an hour for work, Pop paid 
20 cents and had good men working 
for him. Pop would sharpen their 
axes and file their crosscut saws. Paul 
Savage and Big Ed Glotfelty were a 
couple of the men’s names that come 
to mind. 


Oakland’s Pickwick Inn, former Semmes Hamill Home. Now the site of 
Oakland Nursing and Rehab. 
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Mary Elizabeth Garrett 






ohn W. Garrett, born in 1820, and 

his brother Henry, two years older, 
were the sons of a rising Baltimore 
merchant, Robert Garrett, who had 
moved to the city from western Penn- 
sylvania, and whose establishment 
was becoming the prime mover of 
goods from that area to the port in 


by Marilyn Moors 


Baltimore. The family was prospering, 
and John and Henry both were sent to 
preparatory schools, and John to La- 
fayette College, to ready them to step 
into the family business. And in 1839, 
both were made partners. Robert 
Garrett and Company became Robert 
Garrett and Sons, and the young men 
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served long and hard as apprentices 
before becoming active builders of 
the firm. In 1846, John W. Garrett 
married Rachel Ann Harrison, the 
daughter of Thomas Harrison, a suc- 
cessful merchant and a member of the 
Baltimore City Council. 

Mary Elizabeth Garrett was born 
in March 1854, John W. Garrett’s 
youngest child and only daughter, 
the same year that he joined the 
board of the B&O Railroad. When 
she was four years old, he became the 
president of the financially troubled 
railroad. She had three older brothers, 
two—Robert and T. Harrison (called 
Harry)—were groomed to follow in 
their father’s footsteps. The third boy 
child, Henry, was born crippled and 
little is known about his life. The 
boys, like their father, were given 
good educations, preparatory schools 
in the Baltimore area and in Rhode 
Island, and college educations, and 
when they came of age, appropriate 
marriages were arranged for them 
with young women of their elite 
class. Robert married Mary Sloan 
Frick, the daughter of a Baltimore 
lawyer, and Harry, Alice Dickerson 
Whitridge, from a prominent and 
wealthy shipping family. Their father 
gave them homes in the exclusive part 
of Baltimore, and they were indulged 
in their sports and games. 

Mary Elizabeth was allowed none 
of the these. She was kept at home 
and educated at home. She considered 
her childhood lonely and sad, her 
brothers being unwilling to spend 
time with their little sister. She was 


a bright girl, a good reader at the age 


of six, and good at numbers. Despite 
her desire to do so, she was not al- 
lowed to go to any public school in 
Baltimore. She was tutored at home, 
and learned her manners and social 
graces from her mother. And under 
the eye of her mother and her pa- 
ternal grandmother, she learned to 
engage in the benevolent work with 
the poor that her family undertook. 
In her young teens, she was allowed 
to attend Miss Kummer’s School for 
Young Ladies, where she formed a 
few lasting friendships with girls of 
her social class. These restrictions on 
her life were partly due to the fact 
that she had a lame leg, the remnant 
of an injury in infancy, and her family 
cosseted her because of it, and partly 
to the paternalistic gender roles of 
the time. She was not allowed to 
see young men, to be courted, or to 
marry. She kept a diary from time to 
time and was a good correspondent. 
Many of her letters and papers have 
been collected at the Johns Hopkins 
University Library and they formed 
the basis for the book from which this 
information is taken. 

The Civil War disrupted and split 
Baltimore families and Baltimore soci- 
ety as it did elsewhere in the country. 
John W. Garrett was proud that Presi- 
dent Lincoln rode the B&O Railroad 
and Garrett dedicated the service of 
the B&O Railroad to the Northern 
cause. And even though the railroad 
suffered from Confederate attacks, it 
continued to move Northern troops 
throughout the war years. This was 
not much to the liking of the Gar- 
rett boys, however. Robert declared 
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his allegiance to the Southern cause, 
and at the age of 16, rode off to join 
General Lee’s forces. His father had 
him brought home, and he was sent 
to Princeton University, for his college 
education and to keep him further 
indulging in any behavior that would 
disgrace the family. Harry was also in 
trouble during this time, but Mary 
Elizabeth’s letters are not specific as 
to his errant behavior. 

By the end of the war, the B&O 
had invested much in keeping existing 
track and stock running in face of en- 
emy attacks, and it was not in as good 
a position as its competitors, primarily 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, to expand 
westward and open new lines. John 
W. Garrett worked hard and long to 
reverse this deficiency, pushing his 
board, his managers, and his workers 
to make more progress. The strain 
caused his health to suffer, and in 
1873 he faced imminent physical and 
mental collapse. His doctors recom- 
mended that he get away from his 
work for several months, so a Grand 
Tour of Europe was arranged for John, 
Rachel and Mary Elizabeth. Robert 
and Harry, then in their twenties and 
beginning their work in the family 
businesses, were left to manage things 
and to keep an eye on the railroad. 
As the Garretts toured Europe, news 
began to reach them of the general 
U.S. economic collapse of 1873-74. 
Mary Elizabeth was 19 years old, but 
as the trip continued and her father’s 
health and mental status declined in 
the face of this terrible news, she took 
on the role of managing the family’s 
travels and keeping up her father’s 


correspondence, effectively becom- 
ing his secretary, a role she continued 
upon their return to Baltimore. She 
accompanied her father to many of 
his meetings, took notes, made all 
his arrangements, and probably wrote 
many of his speeches. She learned how 
to run the BXO Railroad by being at 
his side, discussing the railroad with 
him, and watching and listening in 
on all his meetings. He often said he 
wished she were a boy. 

In 1877, John W. Garrett’s hard 
hand with his workers and their low 
wages (a fireman earned about $421 
a year, and a brakeman $493) and 
the physical dangers of railroad work 
resulted in the railroad strike of that 
year. [he struggle against the striking 
workers seemed to bring Garrett back 
into better mental form again, and 
when private suasion did not prevail, 
Garrett had the U.S. Army called out 
to end the strike. Over 100 workers 
were killed before order was restored, 
a defeat for the early labor movement 
in the U.S., but a moment of triumph 
for Garrett. He exulted that the strike 
was over and that he had won, and 
magnanimously offered a Workers 
Relief Fund which paid some medi- 
cal bills and offered funds to destitute 
railroad families, one of the first such 
funds in the railroad industry. But his 
mental health took another blow, as 
his mother, then in her eighties, died 
during the strike. Mary Elizabeth was 
with her, but Garrett arrived moments 
after she passed away. 

In 1883 Rachel Garrett, Mary 
Elizabeth’s mother, was the victim 
of a runaway carriage accident in 
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Baltimore. She suffered a concussion 
when the carriage turned over, and she 
was brought back to the family home 
on Mount Vernon Place and cared 
for there. John W. Garrett moved 
his office, including secretaries and 
telegraph operators, to his home and 
spent every moment he could at her 
side, using Mary Elizabeth's skills to 
keep the railroad running while he 
cared for his beloved wife. She never 
recovered and died on November 15 
of that year, another grievous blow to 


Garrett’s precarious health. Despite. 


moves to various family homes, his 
grief overwhelmed him and he seemed 
to give up. Mary Elizabeth was with 
her father at his cottage at Deer Park 
when he died in 1884. At the age 
of 30, she accompanied his body 
back to Baltimore and saw to all the 
appropriate funeral arrangements. 
She inherited the family home on 
Mount Vernon Place in Baltimore, 
Montebello, their estate northeast of 
Baltimore, the cottage at Deer Park, 
and a nice portfolio of B&O Railroad 
stock. Robert succeeded his father as 
president of the railroad, and Harry 
took over all the other family busi- 
nesses. Whenever Robert’s attempts 
to manage the railroad went off the 
tracks, it was Mary Elizabeth who was 
called in to set things straight. 

But Robert, a Baltimore bon vi- 
vant better known for his parties and 
club memberships than his business 
acumen, had inherited his father’s 
same fragile mental health. By 1887, 
he was near mental collapse from the 
stress of his railroad work, and he 


resigned his presidency of the B&O 


Railroad. And in the Garrett family 
tradition of travel cures, he, his wife, 
Mary Elizabeth, and two doctors took 
a trip out West. Seeing the scenery of 
the West, visiting Indian reservations, 
and having dinner with Sitting Bull 
seemed to improve Robert’s state 
of mind, so the trip was extended 
to go west to Japan and to make a 
west to east circle of the globe, Mary 
Elizabeth making all the travel ar- 
rangements. With stops in Hawaii, 
Japan, China, Hong Kong, Egypt, 
and Europe, Robert seemed to be 
better, but in Paris they received the 
terrible news of Harry’s death in a 
yachting accident in Chesapeake Bay. 
Around ten o'clock on a summer's 
evening, Harry's sleek and beloved 
luxury yacht, the Gleam, collided 
with the steamer Joppa. Harry’s body 
was swept overboard and wasn't found 
for a week. 

This tragedy reversed all the 
progress Robert Garrett had gained 
during the round the world tour, and 
his depressive state of mind made any 
return to business impossible. After a 
long retreat to a quiet cottage in New 
Jersey brought no improvement, the 
family returned to their Baltimore 
home and Robert Garrett was rarely 
seen in public again. In time, Mary 
Frick Garrett resumed her position as 
one of Baltimore’s leading hostesses. 

Now for the first time, there was 
no Garrett on the B&O Railroad 
board, and no Garrett in charge of 
Robert Garrett and Sons. Harry’s 
sons, John Work II, Horatio, and 
Robert III, ranged in age from 15 to 


12 and were not yet ready to take on 
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any of these positions. Mary Elizabeth 
was now the only able heir of her 
father’s estate, and she appointed two 
men to fill the positions left by Rob- 
ert’s incapacitation and Harry’s death: 
Charles E Mayer, the president of the 
Consolidation Coal Company who 
would oversee Mary’s and the B&O’s 
interests, and Mary Frick’s father, 
William Frick, who would see to the 
interests of Mary Frick and Harry’s 
heirs, setting in place the coming 
struggles over the legacy John Work 
Garrett left for his family. 

Despite her many managerial 
skills, Mary Elizabeth was to all ap- 
pearances a fairly traditional nine- 
teenth century spinster, caring for her 
family and its interests, and moving in 
polite Baltimore circles. But her lack 
of an education and the scarcity of 
educational opportunities for women 
became the cause that engaged her for 
the rest of her life. Her close group of 
women friends from her days at Miss 
Kummer’s School were the support 
Mary Elizabeth Garrett needed to 
start this work. Together they founded 
a high school for girls in Baltimore 
called the Bryn Mawr School, insist- 
ing that it educate young women in all 
the arts and sciences that young men 
were taught in their schools. One of 
her friends, Carey Thomas, went to 
the University of Zurich in Switzer- 
land to go to graduate school when 
no American university would admit 
women on the graduate level. With 
her doctorate, Carey became a Dean 
at the Quaker-founded Bryn Mawr 
College for Women in Philadelphia, 
and Mary saw to it that she had the 


financing she needed to provide the 
same level of education for women 
as the men received at Haverford, 
the associated Quaker men’s college. 
She and her group were also active 
funders and workers in the cause of 
women’s suffrage. 

When Johns Hopkins, a long time 
friend of her father’s and fellow stock- 
holder in the B&O Railroad, wanted 
to expand his college to include the 
first graduate school of medicine in 
the United States, Mary Elizabeth, 
with her women friends, put together 
a package gift of $5,000,000 for the 
school and withheld it until the (all 
male) trustees agreed to admit women 
on an equal basis with men. The 
need for the funds forced the desired 
changes, and the Johns Hopkins 
Medical School opened its doors to 
women and men alike. 

Toward the end of her life, the 
support of Bryn Mawr College and 
her friend, Carey Thomas, by then 
the college’s president, became the 
focus of her work. It was through 
Mary Elizabeth's intervention, using 
the methods and tactics worked out 
with Johns Hopkins medical school, 
that Carey was offered the presidency 
of Bryn Mawr. Mary Elizabeth died 
while visiting there in April 1915. 
Her will left the remainder of her 
estate, including the family home in 
Baltimore, to Carey Thomas, setting 
off a legal battle with her nephews 
over what John W. Garrett's inten- 
tions had been in leaving the house 
to Mary Elizabeth. The courts even- 
tually ruled in Carey Thomas's favor, 


validating Mary Elizabeth's will. Mary 
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Elizabeth Garrett, a daughter of the 
Gilded Age and a woman who knew 
how to runa railroad, was one of the 
first women in the United States to 
use her personal fortune to promote 
educational opportunities and social 
changes of benefit to women and 


girls. 


The material in this article is 
taken from Mary Elizabeth Garrett: 
Society and Philanthropy in the Gilded 
Age, by Kathleen Waters Sander, The 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 
2008. This very interesting book is 
available at the Ruth Enlow Library 
in Oakland. 


Monte Vista Mansion and upscale resort, south of Oakland. It was torn 


down in the 1960s and 1970s. 


View from Monte Vista Mansion, looking towards Oakland. 
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Thank You! 


\ X Te would like to take this op- 

portunity to say thank you 
to each and every one of you that 
volunteered in helping the muse- 
ums operate this year. We depend 
on volunteers to keep our museums 
operating smoothly. Each of you 
has performed a necessary role that 
has made our museums second to 
none! We take a moment to men- 


tion you, and make others aware of 
you kindness and contribution. We 
would love to add to our volunteer 
list, so if you are interested, or know 
someone that might be, please let us 
know. Hopefully we have not missed 
mentioning anyone. If we did, please 
let us know. Again, Thank You, and 
hope to see you in 2014 for another 
great year! 


Joyce Andrews Mary Jane Germain Cecelia Price 
Mike Belmonte Stan Grimm Carl Rebele 
David Bertsch Dick Harris Ann Rebele 
Judy Bertsch Ron Heginbotham Jack Regenton” 
Bob Boal’ Rob Hinebaugh Norman Rickman’ 
Leanna Boal’ Ruth Hinebaugh Jack Rickman* 
Eleanor Callis* Robyn Ingram Ted Rissell 

Don Callis* Bob Kurtz Willie Rissell* 
Wayne Caple Susanna Kurtz Ariel Robinson* 
Sharon Caple Carol Ann Lovett Sue Schooles 
Guisto Carlino Brenda McCartney Terri Shaffer* 
Margie Carlino John McGowan Goldie Shugars 
Martha DeBerry’ Charlie McIntire Suzie Sincell 
Cliff DeWitt Jim McMenamin Nova Stonesifer 
Joe DiSimone Joe Mousch Ray Strubin 
John Durst Pat Mullenex Sharon Teets* 
Alice Eary John Parks Diane Thayer* 
“Junior” Ferguson‘ Mary Jane Parks Tom Ulrich’ 
Marilyn Filemyr George Perrine John Wilson 
Ellen Fritz Gail Perrine Louise Wilson 
Gary Galloway’ Steve Perrine Jim Zimmerman 


*50 - 99 hours this year 
4100 or more hours this year. 
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A High Time At The 
High Point 


() n the absolutely clear and beau- 
tiful Saturday, November 4, 
2013, High Pointers Gene and Lillian 
Elliott, former residents of Garrett 
County, led a GCHS group headed 
by “88 years young” Bob Hoye and 
friends to Maryland’s highest point, 
Hoye Crest. This point was named 
in 1952 in honor of Bob’s uncle and 
GCHS founder who died in an auto 
pedestrian accident in 1951. Captain 
Hoye founded our Historical Society 
in 1941 and was very instrumental 


in its early success. He also was the 
author of what might well be called 
the “genealogical bible” of this county, 


Pioneer Families of Garrett County. 
Climbing to the crest was always 
one of Bob Hoye’s goals—mission 
accomplished! 

Accompanying Bob were friends 
Bob Boal, Don Callis and Lon Naylor. 
Also joining the group was Sandy 
Denton who along with her husband, 
George, does much work throughout 
the year to keep the crest and the trail 
leading up to it in pristine condition. 

Gene and Lillian, as well as be- 
ing High Pointers who have climbed 
41 out of the 50 United States high 
points, are long-term and very active 


members of the GCHS. 
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GCHS Proudly Displays 
Handmade 1920s “Dusters” 


for Touring Cars 


he GCHS received in the past 

few months a fabulous pair of 
early automobile dusters and hats 
produced by professional seamstress 
Terrie Fielden -Barry of Holt, Michi- 
gan. Terrie and her husband, Dr. 
Henry Barry, have been enthusiastic 
visitors and donors to the GCHS 
museums. Henry's parents, Carl and 
Gerda Barry, are residents of Alpine 


Lake and are very close friends of Bob 





and Leanna Boal. 

Original dusters are very rare and 
seldom survived all of the wind and 
dirt kicked up by early touring cars. 
The exact reproductions sewn by 
Terrie are authentic in every respect 
and contribute much to the exhibit of 
the expertly restored 1923 Chevrolet 
touring car loaned to the GCHS by 
Masontown, West Virginia, pharma- 
cist Eric Beldina. 
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Don Callis, building manager of the Garrett County Historical Society, at the 
sitting wall and walkway, under construction at the Museum. 
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SS 


1884 Garrett National Bank as originally constructed. 


Garrett National Bank. | OAKLAND, Md. 





Garrett National Bank with a new facade in early 1900s (now home to the Garrett 
County Historical Society). 
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Donations 


August 15, 2013—November 13, 2013 


General Donations 
Stanley P. Smith Foundation—for 4th grade tours 
Gary and Luanne Ruddell 
G. C. Retired School Personnel Assn.—for tours 
Mike and Pat VanBuskirk 
Paul W. Hoye 
Richard Harris 


Transportation Museum: 
Christine Price 
Arthur and Betty Naylor 
Cub Scout Pack 31 
Terrie Fielden-Barry—for mannequin 


John Wilson 
Memorials: 


For William Offutt Johnson 
Mike and Jean Clinton 
Kenneth L. Hardesty 
Sull and Brenda McCartney 


For Paul A. Eary 
James and Jeannie Smith 


Anna Maxine Broadwater 


Kenneth L. Hardesty 
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For Janet Marie King 
Wayne and Judy Wilt 


For Imgard Koscielniak 


Jennie Smith 


For Max A. Messinger 
Wayne and Judy Wilt 


For Beth Callis Friend 
Wayne and Donna Calis 


For Nancy Bolden Helbig 
Sull and Brenda McCartney 
Robert and Kimberly Johnson 
Charles and Elizabeth Railey 


For Art Naylor 


Robert and Leanna Boal 


For Mary Lucille (Hoye) Magro 
James N. Magro Family 


In Honor of: 


Alice Eary 


James and Jennie Smith 
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Accessions 


August 15, 2013 - November 13, 2013 


Toy log truck, woven split willow fishing creel, 
two fishing poles, American flag presented to the family of a 
SELVICCIN AN or ern cee ee ee Gift of Jack and Mary Jo Faulkner 


Wrought iron fireplace trammel hook..... Gift of Butch and Anne Byrne 


Reproduction map of Maryland Delaware area, 
Certificate and citation of award of the Distinguished Flying 
(SrOSS ceo ear ee ye Oe Gift of LTC (Ret.) Kenneth Sines 


Baseball uniform for Oakland Amvets, and two baseball gloves (in 
memory of William Chester Mosser....... Loan from Mosser Family 


Eardy@aklandparkine mctct seen Gift of Bob “Gene” Flinn 


Red Crown Gasoline advertising poster, framed 


needlepoint of the 1776 Liberty Bell........... Gift of Jerry Maynard 


Silk and lace dressing gown, green velvet and lace gown, 
three child’s silk dresses, two baby’s shirts, three baby’s bonnets, 
baby’s dress and slip, umbrella drawers, corset cover, chemise, 
baby’s silk dress, long silk gloves, two silk purses, two silk shawls, 
from the collection of Nanienne Norton Thomasson Offutt 


CISSI2195 9) eee ieee ere Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Fred Chesley, Jr. 
Reproduction vintage lady’s duster coat and bonnet, and reproduction 
Pen tleMiall sta (ieee eee een eee Gift of Terrie Fielden-Barry 
AShitrayatrot @abing kod ce ernee, 2 eee mere Gift of Brenda Gnegy 


1998 list of registered voters in Deer Park, book: Recreation in Western 
Maryland, souvenir of OHS 50th anniversary of class of 1939, 
Book: Memoir of James Allen Hardie from General Crook’s 
library, two miniature books: Protestant Episcopal hymnal and 
the Book of Common Prayer that belonged to Elizabeth Gray 
Howard 0) ois. cc re nt rae roan Gift of Lawrence Sherwood 
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Framed map of Tableland Territory (MD, PA, WV, VA), relief map of 
Cumberland area, topography maps of Maryland/West Virginia 
Davis and Oakland Quadrangles.................. Gift of Ariel Robinson 


Ballibat irom sang RUN SCHOO! phe eee Gift of Unknown Donor 


1920s goggles, photocopy of first Glades Hotel (1870s), ceramic 
cream pitcher from CCC Camp, calling card basket that 
belonged to Elizabeth Phoebe (Key) Howard, red school box with 
pencils, pens, and inkwell, from the Hammond Street School, 
belonging to Robert Reese ................ Gift of Bob and Leanna Boal 


WWI military uniform clothing, accessories and personal items that 


belonged to Edwin Franklin Nine........ Gift of Stacey Shockley Fint 


Photograph of John Harned and 
Parriily; ere Pee eee te hte, tae Gift of the Harned and Kahl Estates 


Reproduction of a blue Ford Model T 
SLBA acs oa edly eeeeclae arene ere Gift of Helen P Nickles 


Vintage metal tweezers, wrought iron display 


ase Pe ee oe errs es et Gift of Terri Shaffer 


Plate, dish, cup and saucer of New York Central Railroad china, six 
Garrett County illustrative plates ...................+.. Gift of Bill Grant 


1957, 1959, and 1961 Southern High School 
NV EATDOOKS Hees ek en OS see) Gift of Crystal Sines 


Extension dining room table, made of Garrett County walnut, from 


the Howard House in Oakland (1830s) ...... Gift of Sharon Grant 


Two Austrian made bicycles 


flares LOD 0s )se Par. trae... Loan from Gib and Karen Upole 


‘beer reyran Clnvenst Gye rel sYeris ay eine Gift of Gib and Karen Upole 


Photocopy of mining homes in East 


NA Vata Cove ond parte eos tO Race eee Gift of Dale R. Lipscomb 


US Patent Certificates (4), Glenn T. Randol, 
TRS Rs oh oye ee ee ee Gift of Charles McIntire 
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Garrett County Roads all-weather outfit, hardhat, tin lunchbox, and 
plaque honoring Joy Dale Sweitzer.... Gift of Joy Dale Sweitzer, Jr. 


Wall-hanging metal plate holders (2) «0.0.0.0... Gift of Carol Stewart 


Four toy military vehicles, artifacts from the Garrett National Bank, 
china doll belonging to Helen Offutt, silver dresser set belonging 
to Mary Humbird Offutt, Indian chief statue belonging to 
William Offutt, two wooden toy vehicles, books belonging to 
various members of the Offutt family............ Gift of Joan Johnson 


Six postcards published for the J. W. Jackson Company of 
Garrett County Scenes, three GC National Bank 


COMIMEMOLAtIVerCcOINS:..1.... ee eee ee Gift of Anna Bishop 


1971 Scorpion Stinger snowmobile, and framed photo collage of the 
snowmobile and the Vitez family..... Gift of Frank and Becky Vitez 


Book: Old Time Steam Cars ..ccccccccccccccccecccescees Gift of Unknown Donor 


Large Plexiglas case with model of a Flying Scot, upon the 
naming of the company to the American Sailboat 


Hlallfot Eamcunes errs. eee Gift of Harry and Karen Carpenter 


Booklet titled Jenny Linn about Jenny Linn 
Williams, by Patience Williams 
Cran ten: ee Gift of Annabelle Merne Linn Williams Kloss Pond 


Book: Little Songs of Every Day, by Sara R. Getty 
(LOD 4 ieee ee ae ee ns eee te ent Gift of Joan Browning 


Book, Wrackside Maryland ies ne ee Gift of Ivan Rowe 


Typed copy of the history of the Oakland High School by Marshall 
G. Brown, list of the 1912-1952 graduates of Oakland High 
Schooltor ic he eatin me ee Sy eens Gift of Lisa Silber Mauck 


Memorabilia from Oakland High Class of 
[OAS Cr ee er een eee Gift of Tom and Barbara Martin 


Application for 
Membership 


Garrett County Historical Society, Inc. 





Membership fee is $20 per year, single member or 


joint members (husband and wife). 
Lifetime membership is $250.00 per person. 


Members receive the four issues of 
The Glades Star yearly. 
Husband and wife, as joint members, receive only 
one copy of each of the four issues. 


All memberships are on a yearly basis. 


Surprise a friend or loved one with a gifi! 








Complete this form, clip, attach check and mail to: 
Garrett County Historical Society, 107 S. Second St., Oakland, MD 21550 


Same ee ee eR ee ee a 


| Applicaton for Membership—Garrett County Historical Society, Inc. ; 
| eee ee Ncw ee ee Renew | 
| Name | 
| eee | 
| City State_______ZIP | 
| Phone E-mail — | 

| 
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First Garrett County Court House, built in 1877 by Burton and Burk. See story 
page 3. 
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Lhe First Garrett 
County Court House in 
Oakland, Maryland 


by Offutt Johnson and Champ Zumbrun 





Courthouse of 1877 


n or about January 30, 1907, 

Fred W. Besley walked up these 
stairs to the first Garrett County 
Court House in Oakland to file a 
deed for 1,917 acres of land which 
became Maryland’s first State Forest 
Reserve. This valuable acreage was 
a handsome gift to the people of 
Maryland, and had been generously 
donated by brothers John and Robert 
Garrett. In 1906 the land was offered 
by the Garretts as the first State For- 
est providing Maryland would start 
a forestry and state parks program. 
In 1906 the State Forests and Parks 
program was enacted and the acreage 
passed from the Garrett Brothers to 
the State with the signing of the deed 
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that State Forester Besley was about 
to file in the Court House. 

Climbing these steps, Fred Bes- 
ley launched Maryland’s efforts of 
managing Demonstration Forests on 
public lands. It is a forestry initiative 
that continues to this day with man- 
agement programs now on a variety 
of 50 state forestry sites throughout 
Maryland covering approximately 
216,125 acres of forest land. 

The following sketch depicts the 
first court house in Garrett County. It 
was built of red brick and used from 
1877 until 1908 when the present 
court house was completed. The 
first court house was located atop 
a prominent hill at the intersection 
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of Green Street and Fourth Street, 
overlooking the town of Oakland. 
With the completion of the pres- 
ent day court house, the first court 
house was converted to become the 


Oakland High School and then the 





offices of the Garrett County Board 
of Education following the opening 
of Southern High School. The first 
court house has been razed and the 
site it occupied is undeveloped except 
for the steps. 
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Henry Ruckle and 
Catharine Stark Ruckle: 
Uncovering Their Irish 
Palatine Roots 


by Beverly Railey Robinson 
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_ Passenger list of the ship that brought the Ruckles to the United States in 1822. 


enry and Kitty Ruckle are my 


paternal 3rd great-grandpar- 
ents. My first contact with Henry 
Ruckle came while I was studying 
estate records for Simon Raley, my 
Railey patriarch. He died in Allegany 
County, MD, in 1860. Henry served 
as his executor for the estate. I soon 
learned that Simon was married to 
Mary Ann Ruckle, Henry’s and Kitty’s 
eldest child. The Ruckles had come 
in 1822 with their children from 
Limerick, Ireland, to New York City 


and then to western Maryland. With 
continued research, our family now 
has a more complete understanding 
of the Ruckle and Stark lines. 

Early on, I was puzzled by having 
Protestant ancestors who came from 
largely Catholic County Limerick, 
Ireland. Thanks to the generosity of 
my genealogy buddies, Carole Ruckle 
Richardson, the late Carolyn Shupe, 
and Jean Stark Corwin, I got on the 
right path. Their leads to the Irish 
Palatine history showed me that the 
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Ruckles had an unexpectedly Ger- 
man heritage. Wayne Bittinger’s two 
well-respected books about Bittinger 
families in Garrett County, MD, 
proved especially helpful. The sources 
provided excellent leads, but he had 
not made connections to Germany. 
Concurrently, I had discovered that 
my Raley/Railey line was German, 
and not the English or Irish I had 
expected. 

Henry Ruckle Sr. was born in 
May 1790 in Ireland. Henry married 
Catharine Stark on 297 Aprilabsl 3: 
and their marriage was noted in 
parish records in Kilfinane, County 
Limerick, Ireland. “Kitty” Stark was 
born about 1788 in that small mar- 
ket town, and they stayed there for 
a while after marriage and had their 
first children. I do not have defini- 
tive proof of her parentage, although 
many people believe that John Stark 
was her father. Fannie Weitzel, born 
in 1860, wrote in a 1930 letter to her 
nephew, Will Engle, linking Garrett 
County families in order to form a 
“history of the early Stark family,” 
which was interesting and may link to 
Kitty. She came to the US before the 
Starks that Fannie described. 

The Henry “Ruckel” family at 
that point included my Mary Ann, 
age 8, shown on the Passenger List 
for the Ship Weser, headed by Captain 
Matthew Jenkins, landed 9 May 1822 
in New York City. The Bittinger book 
showed that Mary Ann was on the 
ship; another book of transcriptions 
did not show her. That was disap- 
pointing. After visiting the National 
Archives, I found proof that she was, 


indeed, on the Ship Weser. 
Between May and October 1822, 
Henry and his family traveled from 
NYC to western Maryland. It is un- 
known (so far) whether the Ruckles 
traveled westward across Pennsylvania 
or headed south to Baltimore and 
westward. 
On 17 October 1822, Henry 
“Runkle” declared his intention to 
become a United States citizen and 
completed paperwork at the Allegany 
County Courthouse in Cumberland, 
MD. This citizenship was granted 
at the same Courthouse on 18 April 
PSO be 
The Ruckles had five daughters 
and five sons. Four were born in 
Ireland, and six were born in MD. 
Briefly, they were: 
¢ Mary Ann Ruckle, b. 1814, Kil- 
finane, Ireland; m. Simon Raley ; 
d 1873, Garrett Co, MD 

¢ Agnes Ruckle, b. 1816, Ireland, m. 
William Bittinger 

¢ Margaret “Mag” Ruckle, b. 1818, 
in Ireland. Likely never married 

e Thomas Ruckle, b. 1820 in Ireland 
d. 1836 Died young 

¢ Catharine Ruckle, b. 1823 in MD 
m. John Henry Wegman 

e Sarah Ruckle, b. 1825 in MD 

¢ George Ruckle, b.1827 in Md, m. 
Elizabeth Stark, d. 11 Apr 1902 

¢ Henry Ruckle Jr, b. 1828 in MD; 
moved to Minnesota 

e William Ruckle, b. 1830 in MD, 
moved to Minnesota 

e Elizabeth A. Ruckle, b. 1832, m. 
William Thomas Reckner 
A Casselman Chronicle story 


about “The Village of Bittinger” by 
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- Elnora A. Schrock describes Bit- 
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tinger as being the center of a larger 
rural community. Land was divided 
into 50-acre military lots in 1787, 
but none of the soldiers awarded the 
lots chose to settle in the wilderness 
of western Maryland. Land owner- 
ship opportunities were presented 
to Henry Ruckle, whose first real 
estate purchase in 1832 was 4 of the 
military lots. 


The Schrock story says that 


~ “among the first white settlers appear 


to have been Lohrs, Bittingers, and 
George and Francis Stark.” George 
was likely related to Kitty Stark 
Ruckle, since he was also known to 
have traveled from Ireland. But, by 
the 1830 census, the Ruckles were 
already living in the Glades, southwest 
of Bittinger Crossroads. On 16 June 
1832, Henry bought the 200 acres, 
in the Forks, east of Bittinger Cross- 
roads and where Bittinger Cemetery 
and Emmanuel Evangelical Lutheran 
Church are located today. 

An article about Emmanuel 
Lutheran Church at Bittinger by 
Janet Bender, also in the Casselman 
Chronicle, says that as early as 1822 
(the same year that Henry Ruckle 
arrived in western Maryland), set- 
tlers in the Fork worshipped at the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in a 
log school across the road from the 
present building. The Ruckles and 
Starks, joined with others, many of 
whom were of German descent, as 
early members served by circuit riding 
ministers. Although she mentions that 
Peter Lohr Sr. bought military lots at 
the Bittinger crossroads in 1838, she 


fails to mention that they were bought 
from Henry Ruckle. 

By 1840, Henry was living at Lit- 
tle Crossings in Allegany Co, MD. It 
was fun to see that Henry was a neigh- 
bor of my relatives, Casper Durst and 
Jacob Hoover. In the 1840s, a public 
school known as “Ruckles” was in that 
area. The Ruckles and Beachys, who 
lived a mile apart, were in charge of 
the school. In 1844, Henry and Kitty 
bought another 200 acre parcel of 
land in the Forks. It had a large grove 
of sugar maples; the area was later 
known as Brenneman’s Grove. They 
added another 200 acre tract adjacent 
to the other Forks’ property. 

Kitty Ruckle, died on 23 Janu- 
ary 1850, at age 61. She was buried 
in the family cemetery near her son, 
Thomas Ruckle, who died in 1836. In 
1850, Henry still lived in the Glades 
and had five of their children living 
at home. In 1852, Henry bought 
200 acres adjacent to his 82 acre 
property in the Glades. It was part 
of “Wild Cherry Tree Meadows.” 
Henry's total 282 acre property was 
located southwest of the intersection 
of the Accident-Bittinger and Rock 
Lodge Roads. In 1856, Henry sold 
Military Lots 2363-2366 to William 
H. Bittinger, his son-in-law married 
to daughter, Agnes. 

Six years after Kittys death, 
Henry married a widow, Rosannah 
Sweitzer. Her first husband is thought 
to have been Peter P. Sweitzer. My 
feeling is that Peter was likely an 
Irish Palatine, as the Sweitzer/Switzer 
families are included in Irish Palatine 


literature by Hank Z. Jones. 
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In 1860, Henry and Rosannah 
sold the 282 acre farm for $3700 
and moved back to the 200 acre tract 
in the Forks. In July 1861, they sold 
the last of their real estate. On 10 Sep 
1865, Henry signed his will. Henry 
Ruckle died on 19 Dec 1865. His 
will, proven at Allegany County, MD 
Courthouse, with son George (mar- 
ried to Elizabeth Stark) as Executor, 
is a black ribbon-tied set of papers, 
which left a fairly sizable estate to his 
children and personal property to his 
wife. Henry wanted his wife to always 
be supported. If a $400 Allegany 
County bond was not needed by 
her, he instructed George to divide it 
among his sons and daughters “share 
and share alike” after the death of 
Rosannah. 

Henry was buried with Kitty in 
the cemetery in the Glades. New 
markers have been placed there 
for them since. Rosannah Sweitzer 
Ruckle was living as late as 1867. 

THE IRISH PALATINES 

Fortunately, there is well-recorded 
history of the Irish Palatines. Research 
on Henry Ruckle is made easier by 
his relationship to Barbara Ruckle 
Heck, his great-great-aunt. She was 
known as “the mother of American 
Methodism” and played a pioneering 
role in Methodism in three different 
locations: County Limerick, New 
York City, and Ontario. 

Prior-to 1871 what setoaay 
Germany consisted of a number of 
separate states, e.g., Wurttemberg, 
Prussia, and Bavaria, whose bound- 
aries changed frequently as a result 
of war and other causes. The Lower 





Barbara Ruckle Heck. 


Palatinate was one such state and was 
located along the Rhine, roughly cor- 
responding to the modern German 
state, Rheinland-Pfalz (Rhineland- 
Palatinate). 

In the early 17th century, the 
Lower Palatinate was overflowing 
with Protestant refugees from neigh- 
boring lands. Families settled there to 
rebuild their lives and to escape per- 
secution. The Palatinate was repeat- 
edly ravaged by attacks from France 
during the 17th century, since it was 
the easiest route for an army sent to 
fight the Holy Roman Empire. The 
families were also suffering from the 
impact of bad weather. The winters 
of 1708 and 1709 were the coldest 
ever known. The frost was so intense 
that it killed the vines and destroyed 
the vineyards, where many peasants 
worked to make wine. 

Many people faced with starva- 
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Map of central Europe showing home of the Palatines. 


tion responded to notices by New 
World landowners showing the amaz- 
ing benefits of emigrating to America. 
A substantial exodus of Palatine 
families occurred in 1709. Some of 
the Palatine emigrants that year found 
their way directly to America, but over 
13,000 were routed through London. 
At the same time, the landlords of 
some Irish estates wanted to increase 
the Protestant tenant population, a 
goal supported by Queen Anne of 
England. 

In September 1709, nearly 3000 
Palatines were relocated to rural 
Ireland (about the same number 
transported to New York and North 
Carolina). Over the following three 
years, unable to adapt, more than 
two-thirds of the Irish Palatine settlers 
left Ireland, returning to England and 
Germany. 


While it is true that the Irish Pala- 


tines were uprooted, they benefited 
from George I’s accession to the Brit- 
ish throne in 1714. Remember—this 
King was so German that he could not 
speak English! In 1715, he made pos- 
sible 40 shilling grants to each Irish 
Palatine family for seven years and 
then extended the payments with an 
allowance of 624 pounds for 14 more 
years. The Irish Palatines also received 
preferential treatment in terms of 
land. Lord Southwell rented land to 
them at almost half of what the land 
could bring locally, and he provided 
cash and supplies. 

Unlike the Irish, the Irish Pala- 
tines were allowed to bear arms and 
were enrolled in the Free Yeomanry of 
the country, known as “The German 
Fusiliers” or “True Blues.” Each man 
was supplied with a musket called a 
“Queen Anne” for family protection. 
Carolyn Heald’s 2009 book, The 
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Fortview, formerly “Ruckle Hill.” 


Trish Palatines in Ontario: Religion, 
Ethnicity, and Rural Migration, con- 
tains a Henry Ruckle tidbit. He and 
his brother, Michael, were listed on 
Palatine Yeomanry roll. They were 
shown with notation that they had 
“gone to America and taken muskets 
with them.” 

The Irish Palatines established 
roots mainly in the Rathkeale area 
of County Limerick, Ireland. Of the 
landlords who successfully managed 
to induce their allotment of Palatine 
immigrants to remain in rural Ireland, 
the most successful was Sir Thomas 
Southwell of Castle Matrix near 
Rathkeale. 


Other colonies were set up in Old 


Ross and Gorey in County Wexford 
and in Counties Cork and Dub- 
lin. Though the Limerick Palatines 
spread out to other areas, Rathkeale 
remained an important focal point. 
Ballingrane is a parent colony 
where the most famous Irish Palatines, 
Barbara Ruckle Heck and Philip 
Embury, lived. Barbara’s old home, 
Fortview, is located there, and John 
Wesley used to preach in the area. 
HENRY’s FaAMILy IN IRELAND 
According to the book To Their 
Heirs Forever, by Eula Lapp, Casper 
Ruckel, his son, Sebastian, and their 
families went via London in 1709 to 
Lord Southwell’s estate, Castle Matrix 
in Ballingrane, County Limerick, Ire- 
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Embury & Heck Memorial Methodist Church, Ballingrane. 


ot 


Castle Matrix, Lord Southwell’s estate, was built as a fortress during the early 
1400s. In the early 1600s, the Castle was granted to the Southwell family and 
converted to a manor house. 
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Photo of Palatine couple from long ago and samples of Palatine needlework on 


display at the Palatine Centre. 


land. They had come from the Lower 
Palatinate region of Germany. Casper 
had been a burgomeister in a town 
near the French border. 

Sebastian, my 4th great-grandfa- 
ther, was Casper’s first son, born in 
Germany in 1679. He was married 
to Margaret Embury (originally Im- 


berger), also born in Germany. “Bas- 
tian” Roogal was listed as the head of 
an Irish Palatine family in Ireland on 
13 Jul 1715 and 29 Sept 1720, living 
on the Southwell estate. In July 1747, 
and January 1761, Sebastian Ruckle 
was shown as a freeholder. His home 


was built in 1734. Originally called 
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“Ruckel Hill,” it is now known as 
“Fortview” and is still occupied by 
family. 

Sebastian’s son, Daniel Ruckle 
(born 1730 in Ireland and died 18 
Sept 1808 in Ballingrane, County 
) Limerick, Ireland), and his wife 
Barbara (surname unknown) had 
11 children. He was a freeholder at 
Ballingrane in April 1755, Feb 1759, 
1776, and 1783. The tombstone of 
_ Daniel Ruckle states that he died 17 
Sept 1803, age 79 years. 

I descend from their son, George 
Ruckle of Adare, born 1757 in Adare, 
County Limerick, Ireland, and died 
5 Dec 1836 in Ballingrane. George 
~ Ruckle of Adare was a freeholder at 
Ballingrane in 1776 and 1783 who 
married Agnes (surname unknown). 
They had thirteen known children, 
six of whom migrated to the United 
States and one to Canada. My Henry 
Ruckle stayed in western Maryland 
until he died. Several of his siblings— 
Michael, Elizabeth, Rev. Thomas 
Ruckle, and Catherine, migrated to 
Ohio. Another sister, Sarah, married 
a Mr. Switzer. 

IRISH PALATINE AREAS TODAY 

In August of 2004, my son, 
Braden, and I traveled to Ireland in or- 
der to visit Rathkeale and Kilfinane in 
County Limerick. We planned to visit 
Fortview, Castle Matrix, the Embury 
& Heck Memorial Methodist Church 
built in 1766, and the Cathedral in 
Limerick which houses records and 
has an Irish Palatine. 

We were eager to spend time at 
the Irish Palatine Centre, a beautiful 
museum and membership organiza- 


tion with research library (irishpala- 
tines.org). A volunteer at the Centre 
connected us with the now deceased 
Walter Ruttle, a distant cousin and 
also a Daniel Ruckle descendant. It 
turned out that Walter was in town 
that day and hurried right over to 
see his American cousins. Then in 
his late 80s, he was small, spry, and 
good humored. He hopped into the 
passenger seat of our car, and the 
tour began. We went to see his home, 
Portview, located right in the center 
of the region where so much Palatine 
history took place. He was eager to 
show us the house, the Church and 
its artifacts, and to travel the coun- 
tryside while he relayed Irish Palatine 
history. It was an opportunity of a 
lifetime. 

Other Irish Palatine families likely 
came to western Maryland. If you are 
of German heritage and have found 
ancestors coming here from Ireland, 
check the listing of Irish Palatine 
names posted on http://irishpalatines. 
org/about/name.html. 

Recommended books include: 
The Palatine Families of Ireland, Hank 
Z. Jones; People Make Places, Patrick 
J. O'Connor; The Irish Palatines in 
Ontario: Religion, Ethnicity, and Ru- 
ral Migration, Carolyn A Heald; The 
Plain, Artless, Serious People, Patrick 
O’Connor; The Story of Methodists in 
County Limerick, Cooney; To Their 
Heirs Forever, Eula Lapp; and Early 
Eighteenth Century Palatine Emigra- 
tion, Knittle. 

Any errors are solely mine. Please 
send corrections, additions, or ques- 
tions to bez4@aol.com. 
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Just Make Serious 
Wines—Deep Creek 
Cellars 


by Katharine L. Smith 


eventeen years ago, a 

dream became a real- 
ity just outside Friendsville, 
MD. A winery was estab- 
lished by a very enthusiastic 
couple on land at 2,100 
feet above sea level, making 
the vineyards some of the 
highest in eastern North 
America. Garrett County has 
seen plenty of homemade 
elderberry or dandelion wine 
that grandma or grandpa 
used to make or maybe still 
does, but at this winery, 
Deep Creek Cellars, visitors 
will find that they just make 
serious wines. 

Paul Roberts and his 
wife Nadine describe Deep 





Creek Cellars as not just a Paul Roberts operating the small-batch wine 


winery but a lifestyle where- PFeSs- 


by their family “attempts to 

live in sustainable harmony with the 
land.” Sustainable living is a lifestyle 
that aims to reduce an individual's 
or society's use of the Earth's natural 
resources and personal resources. The 
Robertses grow much of their own 
food, buy from local farmers, take 
what nature provides in the wild, 
preserve items for the winter, eat 
foods seasonally, heat with firewood 


without cutting live trees, and in every 
way possible lessen their demands on 
their surrounding natural resources. 
Paul, originally from Missouri, 
says he was always interested in the 
cultural geography of grapes known 
as viticulture, which in time evolved 
into viniculture, the growing of grapes 
and winemaking. After college and a 
focus on journalism, Paul followed 





his viticulture passion and moved to 
California. He apprenticed in Napa 
Valley at Chateau Montelena, a win- 
ery popularized by the movie Bottle 
Shock. After the apprenticeship, he 
moved to the Pittsburgh area, taking 
a job in academic publishing at the 
Heinz History Center. 

While working in Pittsburgh, 
Paul grew grapes and other fruits on 
land outside the city near Scenery 
Hill, spending five years experiment- 


ing. He met Nadine, and together 


they became familiar with Garrett 
County on camping trips to the 
area. While visiting in the county, 





Free-run wine flowing from the press. 
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Paul began seeing 
the potential for a 
winery. Desiring 
to stay close to Na- 
dine’s family ties in 
the Pittsburgh area, 
Paul, along with 
Nadine, decided 
to follow the dream 
and make serious 
wines. 

They pur- 
chased land for 
the winery near 
Friendsville. With 
a southwest ex- 
posure and an el- 
evation with good 
temperatures, they 
began building a 
cellar, the backside 
of which abuts the 
earth. As described 
on their website, 
“The steep hillsides 
provide plenty of 
reflected sun and warmth in sum- 
mer and fall. Cool evenings provide 
the firm acids typical of cold-climate 
viniculture. Heavy snow insulates 
the vines from extreme mountain 
temperatures in winter.” 

Paul has visited wineries in 
France, Italy, California, and more 
than 20.USastates. In.1997/, he first 
planted Chardonnay and Cabernet 
Franc grapes on their land, with the 
first vintage being sold in 1998. They 
describe.their 8-acre estate as “a mix 
of classic European grapevines with 
hybrid varieties...[where] [w]e grow 
primarily Cabernet Franc for red 
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Cabernet Franc grapes, the main variety grown at the vineyard. 


wines and Vidal for white wines.” 

Paul looks at the work they do asa 
craft, a heritage craft. He uses the term 
vigneron, French for someone who 
cultivates a vineyard for winemak- 
ing, emphasizing the critical role that 
vineyard placement and maintenance 
has in the production of high-quality 
wine. As an artisan, Paul understands 
the soil, the temperatures, the vines, 
and all the elements that go into the 
making of wine. He stressed that his 
wines are artisanal, involving skilled 
work with comparatively little reli- 
ance on machinery. This kind of 
skilled work is seen as he farms his 
grapes without a tractor. 

Located just off Route 42 close 
to the Pennsylvania line, the winery 
catches the eyes of many tourists and 
out-of-state, second-home owners 
coming to Garrett County, especially 
to Deep Creek Lake after which the 
name Deep Creek Cellars evolved. 
Paul has winegrowers in other areas 





DEER 


of Maryland, as well as New York, 
whose grapes contribute to the wines 
produced. While they sell primarily 
in Maryland, they have established 
themselves as the only Maryland win- 
ery that sells outside the state, with a 
wholesaler in New York City. 

Deep Creek wines are mod- 
eled on the rustic country wines of 
Europe. With less oak aging, more 
floral bouquet, and more inviting fruit 
flavors than found in most American 
wines, many customers describe the 
Deep Creek wines as “always fruity 
and friendly.” According to Paul, 
he uses “only traditional Old World 
techniques in the cellar, wild yeasts 
supplied by nature on the grapes for 
fermentation, and natural cold-clari- 
fication. Deep Creek wines are pure, 
lively, and never overly manipulated. 
In an age when ‘hand-made’ has 
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become a widely abused claim, our 


wines are truly low-tech. We rarely 
filter and use only minimal amounts 
of sulfite preservatives. In 2013-14, 
four wines have been produced that 
are entirely sulfite-free.” 

In the cellar, above which their 
house has been built, the aroma of oak 
and fruitiness greeted my senses. Paul 
and Nadine work at their own yearly 
and sustainable pace by growing, 
gathering, and pressing the grapes, 
followed by specific aging processes. 
Walking around the various contain- 
ers of aging wine, Nadine showed 
me the “business” side of the winery. 
The phase of bottling the readied 
wine employs a special “6-bottle-at- 
a-time” machine followed by sealing 
and labeling (created and produced by 
Nadine). Lastly, they prepare approxi- 





mately 10,000 bottles for local sales, 
wine tastings at the reception room, 
and boxing for distribution near and 
far. For an up-to date list of the wines 
and visiting times, information may 
be found at deepwine@deepcreekcel- 
lars.com or call at 301-746-4349. 
Each variety of wine sold depends 
upon the vintage for that year. Open 
to the public according to their 
website-posted hours, Deep Creek 
Cellars invites visitors to stop for a 
taste of wine from a special Garrett 
County artisanal vigneron! I close 
with a toast to our Garrett County 
winery from an unknown source: 
“May our wine brighten the mind 
and strengthen the resolution.” Or for 
more shortened cultural toasts Santé! 
(French, health); Vashe zdorovie! (for 
Nadine of Russian background, to 
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Bloomington at Mouth 
of Savage 


by Alice R. Howard 








Train crossing tressel from West Virginia. Mount Savage is just beyond the curve. 
The 17-mile grade begins on the other side of the mountain behind Bloomington. 


THE SAVAGE 

INN foe our country was first 

settled there was land, land, 
land! Down the high mountains 
and through the deep valleys flowed 
streams and rivers. Some men had so 
much land they could not travel over 
all of it. One of these men was Lord 
Thomas Fairfax of Virginia. 

In 1736, Lord Fairfax sent out a 
party of surveyors led by Major Wil- 
liam Mayo. Their purpose was to find 
the headwaters or beginnings of the 
Potomac River. They journeyed west- 
ward following the course of the river. 
It was December when they reached 
the mountainous region. Freezing 
winds and frozen, rough earth made 


traveling difficult. Their food supply 
was low. They searched for wild ani- 
mals and birds but without success. 
One afternoon snow began to fall. 
Steadily and silently it came down. 
By evening it had become so deep it 
was almost impossible to travel. As 
the men struggled along the rocky, 
curving shore of the river they came 
to a place where a narrow, swift stream 
flowed into the Potomac. Here, where 
the two streams met, was a sheltered 
level strip of land. Mountains rose 
on three sides. The weary, hungry 
men made camp. As they rested and 
warmed themselves they ate the last of 


their food. All night the snow fell. The 


next morning Major Mayo and some 
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Borderside—1865. The house was also called Brydon Mansion and was situated 
on the site where WEPCO Federal Credit Union stands now. 


of the men went hunting for game. 
Among those who stayed in camp 
was a man who was going blind. All 
day he sat by the campfire. He spoke 
very little. Toward noon the hunters 
returned. None had found any game. 
As they sat around the fire, they talked 
about what should be done. Without 
food they could not live. Their supply 
of ammunition was low, too. John 
Savage, the blind man, spoke. 

“Ever since this blindness has 
come upon me I’ve been of little use 
and a burden to you. Use one of your 
bullets to put me to death and take 
my body for food.” 

The other men looked at him 
in horror. Major Mayo spoke. “Our 
grateful thanks to you, John, for your 
offer. As your leader I must consider 
it. However, this afternoon, we will 
again go in search of food.” 

After the men had gone John sat 


at the campfire, silent and thoughtful. 
His lips moved as if in prayer. Soon 
joyous shouts filled the air. The men 
returned with plenty of wild turkeys. 
That night they feasted. The snow 
had stopped. In the sky stars twinkled. 
The men gave thanks. They slept well. 

The next morning a wintry sun 
awakened the sleeping camp. The nar- 
row, lively stream gurgled as it flowed 
into the Potomac. Major Mayo stood 
gazing at the two streams. He glanced 
at John Savage. 

“Men,” spoke the Major, “this 
new stream should have a name. I've 
thought of the brave offer John Sav- 
age made. Thanks be to God we did 
not need to accept it. I hereby name 
this stream the Savage River in honor 
of John Savage.” The men cheered. 
oo Del. 

A very suitable name it has proven 
to be. After the spring thaw the river 
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becomes rather “savage” in its race to 
reach the Potomac. 

Soon a grist mill and settlement 
grew up where the men had camped. 
The village was called Mouth of 
Savage. 

But what happened to the survey- 
ing party? They traveled many more 
miles along the Potomac River. They 
finally found the headwaters of the 
Potomac. There they erected a Fair- 
fax Stone in honor of Lord Thomas 
Fairfax. 

THE INTERSTATE RoAD—Wacons WEST 

In 1784, Virginia and Maryland 
decided to build a road from Win- 
chester, Va., to Morgantown, Va. 
(now W.Va.). By 1789, the road was 
open. It passed through Romney, 
WesternPort, Mouth of Savage, over 
Backbone Mountain and on to Mor- 
gantown. 

Along this road a number of tav- 
erns were built. The one at Mouth of 
Savage kept extra horses to be used 
when heavily laden wagons needed 
more horsepower to climb the steep 
hills. The horses were left at the next 
inn and returned by someone travel- 
ing east. 

Mouth of Savage became a pio- 
neer trading center for settlers travel- 
ing to the western lands. 

This interstate road was the first 
wagon road to the west. Today it is 
known as Maryland Route 135 West. 

BLOOMINGTON 

Patrick Hamill ran a General 
Store at Mouth of Savage. William 
Combs owned a farm up the hill 
from Savage. 


One day Combs may have said 


to Hamill, “The Baltimore and Ohio 
is going to build a railroad through 
here. They will probably want to buy 
my farm.” 

“Well,” said Hamill, “they'll 
surely give you a good price.” 

“True,” answered Combs, “but 
I’ve an idea that will bring in a lot 
more money.” 

“How?” asked Hamill. 

“Let us buy all the land we can 
and lay out a town.” 

They talked it over and that is 
what they did. They bought military 
lots 1, 2 ,3 and 4. These lots were 
part of the 1787 survey made by Col. 
Francis Deakin. Each lot consisted of 
50 acres. Lot 1 began at the Mouth 
of Savage. 

In 1849, they had James D. 
Armstrong lay out a town. There 
were lots lying on either side of the 
proposed line of the railroad. It was 
named Bloomington because of the 
many blooming wild flowers (Town 
Plot Source Allegany Co. Liber 6 
Folio 80) 

BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD 

In June 1851, the railroad had 
reached Piedmont, Va. (now W.Va). 
Now began the difficult task of laying 
the road bed up the “17 mile grade” of 
the mountain. Laborers were chiefly 
Irish immigrants. Some brought their 
families and became residents of the 
new town. Construction camps dot- 
ted the hillsides. Supplies and tools 
were transported by horse-drawn carts 
and wagons; sometimes man-drawn 
where horses couldn't go. Pick and 
shovel were the tools. Work was hard, 
hours were long and fights were fre- 
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quent. Saloons flourished; boarding 
houses were crowded. Working on the 
railroad was the popular thing to do. 

The Llangollen Mining Co. 
began to get out much coal (The 
town was sometimes called Llangol- 
len). The Lochiellow-keel) Lumber 
Co. harvested the giant white pine 
of the Savage River area. With the 


coming of the railroad, products to 


distant consumers were possible. It 
was “Boom Time” in Bloomington. 
When Garrett became a county in 
1872, Bloomington was the second 
largest town. The B & O Viaduct 
over the Potomac River is one of 
the historical sites of Garrett Co. 
The county was named for John W. 


Garrett, once president of the B & 
O Railroad. 


Mystery in Mtn. Lake Park 


Can anyone provide the history of this house? It stood across the 
street from Don and Suzie Sincell’s home, behind the Bethel United 
Methodist Church and was still there in the 1950s. 
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History and Laws of 
Mountain Lake Park, 
Maryland 


Reprinted from a 1939 pamphlet published through Leighton 
Bros. Garage, Buick Sales and Service, Oakland, Md. Printer is 
not credited. 


History oF Mountain LAKE PARK 

On September 3, 1881, Rev. C. P. 
Masden, E. W. Ryan, J. C. Alderson 
and W. C. Snodgrass of Wheeling, 
West Virginia, and J. M. Davis, of 
Oakland, Maryland, rode through 
“Hoyes Big Pasture,” now known 
as Mountain Lake Park, looking for 
suitable grounds to establish a Sum- 
mer Resort founded upon Christian 
principles, and designed to afford op- 


portunities for Religious and Literary 





Instruction and healthful recreation. 

This wild picturesque spot found 
“favor in their eyes,” and the four 
named gentlemen returned to Wheel- 
ing, West Virginia, to recommend to 
their associates the location of this 
resort in the Glade region of the Al- 
legany Mountains. 

The first meeting of the parties 
interested was held in the city of 
Wheeling, September 9, 1881. The 


following gentlemen were present: 
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Revs. Dr. Masden, Ryan and T. B. 
Hughes, and Messrs. A. S. List, C. 
W. Connor, J. W. Atkinson and J. C. 
Alderson. 

September 13, 1881, a second 
meeting was held. At this meeting 
Rev. C. PB. Masden was elected Presi- 
dent; J. C. Alderson, secretary and 
A. S. List, Treasurer. The purchase 
of 800 acres of land looked at by the 
Committee was reported. 

November 2, 1881, the stock- 
holders of the Mountain Lake Park 
Association met at “the Park.” Articles 
of Incorporation had been taken out 
under the laws of the State of Mary- 
land. The charter members of the 
Association were Charles P. Masden, 
Thomas H. Logan, John F. Goucher, 
John B. Van Meter, and John M. Da- 
vis. These gentlemen constituted the 
first Board of Directors. The grounds 
were surveyed and platted by H. C. 
Faul, the engineer who laid out Druid 
Hill Park at Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. H. C. Faul was assisted in 
this work by Mr. Henry Artus, J. Lee 
Phillips and J. A. Enlow, all local men 
who were then residents of the Park. 
It has been stated that Mr. Artus was 
an Austrian nobleman, having lost his 
fortune, came to America to recoup 
from his losses. At this meeting the 
purchase of “Hoyes Big Pasture” for 
$4672.00 was approved. 

November 1, 1881, the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad ran an excursion 
to Mountain Lake Park and a public 
sale of lots was held. A good number 
of lots were sold. Among the early 
purchasers were: Mrs. H. Beacham 
of Baltimore, W. T. Graham, George 


Bullard, C. M. Babb, Rev. W. L. 
Alexander, A. H. Malone, Rev. J. H. 
Flanigan, Honorable W. H. Taw, Rev. 
A. S. Hank, Mrs. Blake, George W. 
Atkinson and S. L. Allen. 

In the spring of 1882, the Tab- 
ernacle and Assembly Hall and a 
restaurant were erected as was also 
the store building of Messrs. Davis 
and Townsend. 

In May 1882, J. M. Jarboe, of 
Oakland, began the erection of the fa- 
mous Mountain Lake Hotel. The first 
Camp Meeting held on these grounds 
was in the month of July, 1882, under 
the direction of Dr. Masden, and the 
first session of the Sunday School As- 
sembly, later known as the Mountain 
Chautauqua, was held in the early 
part of August, 1882, and was con- 
ducted by Rev. M. M. Grysinger with 
a program embracing such wonderful 
talent as Rev. Thomas Guard, Lyman 
Abbott, Chancellor Simms, Dean 
Wright and Dr. J. B. Young. 

Among the first houses built in 
the Park were those erected by Dr. 
Logan, AOS. Lists JnGwAlderson JF 
Goucher, J. B. Van Meter, Rev. John 
‘Thompson (which is now the “John 
Thompson Rest Home for Deacon- 
esses), Messrs. Weaver and Bardall on 
the corner of Oak and F Streets, Rev. 
T. B. Hughes on E Street, Rev. Sharp 
on E Street, C. W. Connor on the 
corner of Cedar and G Streets. 

At the annual meeting of the 
stockholders held August 22, 1882, 
Dr. T. H. Logan, of Wheeling, West 
Virginia, was elected President of the 
Association, Rev. J. M. Davis, Sec- 
retary and A. S. List, Treasurer. The 
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Flag of Corporation. 


following gentlemen constituted the 
board of directors: Dr. T. H. Logan, 
J. M. Davis, who was also elected 
superintendent. For twenty years, 
thereafter, Mr. Davis was elected a 
member of the Board of Directors, 
and for twenty-seven years he was the 
Secretary of the Association. 

The association office was built 
in 1883 and enlarged in 1894 by the 
addition of a room 12x15. 

The Assembly House was built 
in the early part of 1885. The Tab- 
ernacle was found inadequate to seat 
the crowds who attended the Camp 
Meeting and the Chautauqua, and 
its enlargement became a necessity. 
In 1894 the structure was widened 
and sixteen feet added in the rear. 
Over five hundred chairs were placed 
in the front of the building and the 
remaining portion was supplied with 
new seats. 


In 1900 the large magnificent 


auditorium was built. It was without 
question one of the finest and best 
equipped auditoriums in the country 
at the time. 

In 1894 the lake was greatly en- 
larged so as to cover about 3.5 more 
acres of land, at a cost of $11,300.29. 
An ice house with a capacity of 2500 
tons was erected on the east side and 
a boat house on the west side; a keep- 
ers home was also erected. In 1896 a 
fine livery of boats was placed on the 
lake, which became one of the attrac- 
tions of the Park. During the year 
1897 these boats returned a profit of 
$262.92 to the Association treasury. 

In 1896 the Hall of Philosophy 
was dedicated and in 1897 the As- 
sociation purchased the Post Office 
building from Mr. Sperry for the 
sum of $540.00. In 1899 the athletic 
field was laid off and the grand stand 
erected. The golf course followed in 


1900. 
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The first sewer district was put 
in during the fall of 1899, followed 
by the water works in 1900. Electric 
lights were introduced in 1895 from 
the Oakland plant, and in 1898 the 
supply was furnished by the Park 
plant. 

The Association surrendered its 
rights to streets, resources from taxa- 
tion and license to the community of 
Mountain Lake Park under the laws of 
the State of Maryland, July 18, 1888. 

Dr. J. F Goucher was elected 
President, J. M. Davis, Secretary and 
R. W. Armstrong, Treasurer. The An- 
nual Committee was composed of: J. 
M. Davis, G. C. Sturgiss, G. I. Rich- 
ardson, H. G. Sharp and S. L. Allen. 

The following gentlemen have 
filled the office of president: 1881, 
Dra CaPeMasdens 1882>Pre lH; 
Logan; 1883, Dr. W. M. Frysinger; 
1884, Dr. J. B. Van Meter; 1885, Dr. 
C. W. Baldwin. 

D. E. Offutt succeeded A. S. List 
as treasurer in 1895, and L. A. Rudisill 
became superintendent September 
1, 1891. The Superintendents of 
the Sunday School Assembly and 
Chautauqua have been Drs. W. M. 
Frysinger, J. B. Van Meter, C. W. 
Baldwin and W. L. Davidson, who 
was elected to this position in the 
year 1890. 

From 1890 to 1900 the Mountain 
Lake Hotel doubled its capacity; Ho- 
tel Dennett and Hotel Chautauqua 
were enlarged. Hotel Columbia and 
Mt. View Home had been built. 

The 85 original buildings had 
increased to 200 or more with an as- 
sessed valuation of over $200,000.00, 


but with a real estate value of over 
$300,000.00. 

It will be noticed that the stock- 
holders, with a limited capital of 
$15,000.00, undertook to make the 
then wilderness “blossom and bloom 
as a rose.” How well they succeeded 
is up to the public and the citizens of 
Mountain Lake Park to decide. 

The alder and hazel bushes have 
disappeared; the swamps that were 
almost impassable are now beautiful 
meadows. The thick forest of brush 
and trees have become delightful 
building lots; the towpaths are no 
more, and in their stead are magnifi- 
cent roads and driveways measuring 
about 15 miles in length. An expen- 
diture of $174,932.34 by the Associa- 
tion and a much larger sum by the 
community of Mountain Lake Park, 
made this once valueless and undesir- 
able locality one of the most successful 
and popular Summer Resorts in the 
United States with possibilities be- 
yond the conception of man. 

In 1890 Mountain Lake Park was 
granted the power to appoint peace 
officers, but the clergymen and lay- 
men of the Methodist Church, who 
were leaders in the community life, 
were not willing to entrust the welfare 
of their resort to politicians. They 
made this clear in 1896: the commu- 
nity “is not to have passed or acquire 
any political franchises whatsoever, 
nor any of those powers ordinarily 
distinguishing public or municipal 
corporations or associations, merely 
private; but the sole object and pow- 
ers of said community of Mountain 
Lake Park shall be to exercise those 
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police and sanitary powers that the 
said Mountain Lake Park Association 
of Garrett County now have by Act of 
Assembly.” The right to vote was also 
jealously restricted; “All persons over 
21 years of age, bona fide, entitled to 
and holder of one or more lots, all 
corporations holding deed to a lot 
may elect a member of their corpo- 
ration to vote. All duly qualified and 
registered voters of Garrett County, 
who without being lot holders, but 
have resided in fact, upon Mountain 
Lake Park aforesaid for at least three 
continuous months next previous to 
said annual meeting and shall have 
especially qualified themselves by 
paying into the common funds of said 
community $5.00 in the nature of an 
annual subscription.” 

In 1931 the Town of Mountain 
Lake Park had a new incorporation. 
At this time provision was made by 
an act of legislation for the election 
of a mayor and five councilmen. The 
Mayor and Council were authorized 
to appoint judges of elections, and 
the ballot was granted to all resident 
real estate owners, their wives or hus- 
bands, and children. They also were 
empowered to appoint a clerk and 
tax collector and to fix his tenure and 
compensation. He was to sign all ap- 
propriations made by the Mayor and 
Council as well as to keep a record 
of their proceedings. The Mayor and 
Council also appointed a treasurer, 
who is required to keep an account 
of all receipts and disbursements. The 
Mayor and Council might select a 
justice of the peace of the district to 
be police justice of the town. 


They were given limited licensing 
powers and authorized to provide for 
the introduction of water, gas, electric 
lights and street railways into the 
town (Acts 1931, Ch. 507). An act 
requiring the Mayor and Councilmen 
to be bona fide owners of real estate 
in the town in the value of $300.00 
was passed in 1933 (Acts 1933, Ch. 
578). Otherwise there have been 
no changes in the provisions of the 
Charter of 1931. 

Augustsl 2th, 193 te irestirst 
Mayor and Council held their first 
meeting. McClelland Clayton was 
elected their first Mayor, and the 
following Councilmen were duly 
elected: F R. Utterback, W. L. Cam- 
den, Albert Schrock and Jamie Elliott. 

March 18th, 1932. Mayor Clay- 
ton resigned and F. R. Utterback was 
appointed Mayor by the majority of 
the Council. March 31st, 1932, J. R. 
Hipsley was appointed councilman 
to fill the term of office of E R. Ut 
terback. 

Different councilmen were then 
changed from time to time when on 
July 13th, 1937, at a general election 
Mayor Utterback defeated Dr. C. 
Oscar Hall for Mayor and the fol- 
lowing councilmen were elected: John 
L. Fitzwater, Hervey L. Bittner and 
Harry Turney. Jamie Elliott and Gay 
Hayden were members of Council 
who were elected year before. 

The Park seemed to take on new 
life for awhile, then some mistakes in 
government seemed to be made that 
gave the Park another set back. Mayor 
Utterback resigned in January, 1938, 
and Hervey L. Bittner was appointed 
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by the council as acting Mayor. Then 
in June, 1939, another campaign 
was put on to try and bring the Park 
back to its former popularity. At the 
election on July 11th, 1939, Dr. C. 
Oscar Hall was elected Mayor over 
his opponent, Jamie Elliott, who was 
acting Mayor and a former member 
of the old council. 

The successful members of coun- 
cil elected were: Edward P. Kahl, 
Florence. H. Murphy, Mason W. 
Callis, Melvin W. Calhoun, and John 
L. Fitzwater. 

At the first meeting of this new 
council, an official flag was adopted 
for the Park and the residences of 
Mountain Lake Park seem to be well 
satisfied that the present Mayor and 
Council will do all it possibly can to 
bring back some of the former glory 
to this wonderful mountain summer 
resort. 

In the year of 1939, we had 254 
pieces of assessable property valued 
at $500,620.00 with 12 miles of 
improved roads, so it can be seen that 
Mountain Lake Park has certainly 
progressed very well with all of its lean 
years and years of depressions. 

Laws AND OrpiNANcEs OF Mr. Lake Park 
CHAPTER VII. 

FIRST,—No hog pen, sty or 
privy, or other place or thing which 
shall become offensive or injurious or 
dangerous to persons in the vicinity 
or to passersby, shall be permitted 
within the limits of this Corpora- 
tion, under a penalty of not less than 
one nor more than twenty dollars for 
every day such place or thing shall so 
remain offensive, injurious or danger- 


ous, after notification in writing by a 
police officer to abate or remove the 
same has been given. 

SECOND,—No person or Cor- 
poration shall build, erect, or cause to 
be built or erected any privy, hog pen, 
stable, or other enclosure designed for 
the keeping, or stabling of any horse, 
cattle, sheep, swine, goats, or other 
animals producing offensive smells, 
under a penalty of not less than five 
nor more than twenty dollars and 
costs, for each and every day such 
privy, pen, stable or other enclosure, 
shall be offensive under the next 
preceding Chapter, And the Mayor 
and Council shall cause the same to 
be abated or removed at the cost and 
expense of the owner or occupier of 
the premises. 

SEC. 2-A.—No person or persons 
shall hereafter erect, occupy, use, alter, 
or cause to be altered, any building 
for a stable, for the keeping of horses, 
cows, or other animals, carriages or 
wagons, either as a private stable, or 
as a Club, livery, hiring, selling or 
exchange stable without first obtain- 
ing the permission of the Mayor and 
Council of Mountain Lake Park. 

SECTION 2B—AIl applications 
for permission to erect private, livery, 
hiring, selling or exchange stables, 
or to alter buildings to be used for 
that purpose within the limits of this 
Corporation, must be made in writ- 
ing to the Mayor and Council, and 
a copy of the same shall be posted 
at some conspicuous place near the 
office of the Mayor and Council for 
public inspection for ten days before 
said notice or application is acted 
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upon by the Mayor and Council, in 
order that any lot-holder may within 
the said ten days file his objection 
in writing with the said Mayor and 
Council, who are hereby authorized 
to refuse or grant such permission as 
in their discretion may seem for the 
best interest of the Town. 

SECTION 2C—For any and ev- 
ery violation of the preceding two sec- 
tions, the party or parties so violating 
shall pay the sum of ten dollars, and a 
further sum of ten dollars for each or 
every week thereafter until the stable 
or stables so erected or altered shall be 
removed or cease to be used for such 
purposes, providing nothing herein 
shall conflict with the rights of the 
livery stable-keepers holding premises 
under section two, of Chapter four of 
said by-laws. 

SECTION 2D—If any person 
having a horse or horses or other ani- 
mals, in a stable or elsewhere within 
limits of this Corporation shall keep 
the same in such a manner as to be- 
come offensive to or annoy any neigh- 
bors or other persons, written notice 
having been given of the nuisance to 
the Clerk of the Mayor and Town 
Council, the offending party, if she 
or he persists in such nuisance after 
warnings, shall forfeit and pay for 
such offense one dollar, and a further 
sum of one dollar for each and every 
day the nuisance shall be suffered to 
remain, and said fines to be collected 
as other fines are collected. In all cases 
where licenses are to be granted for 
erecting stables or other buildings for 
the confining of fowls there shall be 
erected a close covered bin in which 


to put the manure and other refuse. 
Any person violating the above 
shall be subject to a fine of not less 
than one dollar for every day such 
nuisance shall continue. It shall be 
unlawful for any lot owner, lessee, 
or other person to dig or have dug 
within the limits of this Corporation 
any privy, vault or pit or sink, under a 
penalty of not less than five, nor more 
than twenty dollars, and the filling up 
of the vault, pit or sink so dug. 
THIRD—No person shall cast, 
throw, drown out, deposit, or permit 
to flow from his premises or those 
under his control, any dead animal. or 
part thereof, decaying vegetable, etc., 
or filth, from any vault, privy, out- 
building, stable, or enclosure, on or 
into any public street, avenue, drive, 
alley, or walk, lot, open or enclosed. 
spring, lake, pool or stream of water, 
within any part of said Town, or 
within a half-mile thereof, or permit 
or aid in the same, under a penalty 
of not less than one nor more than 
twenty dollars, and costs for each of- 
fense. Nor shall any person without 
a permit from the Mayor and Town 
Council open or clean out any vault, 
sink or privy, or cause the same to be 
done, between the first day of May 
and the first day of November in any 
year, under a like penalty. 
FOURTH—The Mayor and 
Council shall cause all common law 
nuisance to be abated as speedily as 
possible, in the manner now pre- 
scribed by law. 
CHAPTER XIV. 
PIRST,—That it shall be unlaw- 


ful for any person, or company, or 
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corporation, to dig ditches for drains, 
water or sewer pipe on or along the 
streets, drives, walks, avenues, alleys, 
or crossings in the Town without first 
making application at the office of the 
Mayor and Town Council of Mt. Lake 
Park for a permit for the same, and fil- 
ing a bond for such sum as the Mayor 
and Town Council may designate, for 
the filling up of said drains, ditches, 
etc., and placing the streets, drives, 
walks, avenues, alleys, drives, ways or 
crossings in as good condition as they 
were in before securing said permit 
for the purposes aforesaid and for 
the purpose of protecting the Town 
of Mt. Lake Park from any damage, 
loss or injury that might result from 
making such ditches. 

TWO—That red lights must be 
placed and kept burning at and about 
all drains or openings made on the 
streets, drives, walks, avenues, alleys, 
ways or crossings of the Town of Mt. 
Lake Park after six p. m. to seven a. m. 
Any person, company or corporation 
violating this section shall be fined 
two dollars for each and every offense. 

THREE—That the charges made 
for tapping a water main by any water 
company within the bounds of the 
Town of Mt. Lake Park shall not 
exceed the sum of two dollars under 
a penalty of five dollars for each and 
every offense. 

FOURTH—tThat it shall be 
unlawful for any person, company 
or Corporation to tap or make con- 
nections with the sewer pipes of this 
town without first making application 
for a permit so to do at the office of 
the Mayor and Town Council. Any 


person, company of corporation 
violating this section shall be subject 
to a fine of two dollars for each and 
every violation. 

CHAPER XV. 

FIRST,—That it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any person or groups of persons 
to hunt, trap, shoot, or otherwise kill 
and destroy any grey squirrel or quail 
within the limits of this Corporation 
under a penalty of not less than five 
dollars. nor more than twenty-five 
dollars, for the first offense, and not 
less than twenty-five nor more than 
fifty for each additional offense. 

AN ORDINANCE: Authorizing 
and empowering the Tax Collector 
of the Town of Mountain Lake Park, 
Md., to enforce the payment of Taxes 
and providing the procedure to be 
followed: 

SECTION I.—AIl taxes levied 
by said Mayor and Town Council, 
for the general purpose of said Town, 
shall be a lien on the property from 
the date of said levy, of the party or 
parties against whom said tax may 
be charged, whether such person 
be a resident or non-resident of the 
town whether adult or infant, non 
compos, fene covert or otherwise, and 
if said tax cannot be made out of the 
personal property of such person or 
corporation, then the same may be 
collected out of the rents of his, her, 
their or its real estate by due process 
of law, or the collector may sell such 
real estate for the payment of taxes 
by complying with the same require- 
ments as the County Treasurer of 
Garrett County. All taxes shall be due 


when billed, discountable on or before 
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the first day of October next following 
said levy, and shall bear interest from 
the first day of January next follow- 
ing, at the rate of one half (%) per 
cent, per month or fraction thereof. 
The Collector shall be authorized 
and empowered to proceed to collect 
the taxes as provided in the foregoing 
section at any time after January first 
next, following said levy. 

SECTION III.—No Collector of 
Taxes shall offer for sale, or advertise 
any property as provided and stated 
herein above, unless same shall have 
the approval of a majority of said 
Mayor and Council. 

SECTION IV.—And be it fur- 
ther enacted that this Ordinance shall 
take effect from the date of its passage. 

SECTION I.—That if the Mayor 
and Town Council of Mountain Lake 
Park, in Maryland, be indebted to any 
party, parties, or Corporation, in any 
of its departments, in any amount, 
it shall be the duty of the Mayor 
and Town Council, before payment 
of such indebtedness, to ascertain 
from the Clerk, Tax Collector, or any 
other official handling funds, if such 
parties are indebted to the Town, in 
any respect. | 

SECTION II.—If in the event 
that any party, or parties, or Cor- 
poration are indebted to the Town 
as described in Section 1, it shall be 
the duty of the Mayor and Council 
to make the proper reduction to pay 
for such indebtedness, and remit to 
the proper official, who shall in turn 
render an official receipt to the party 
to whom it is due. 
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letting of contracts, or other means 
of securing labor, including work by 
the hour and by the appointments of 
other officers, this Chapter and all of 
its sections shall apply. 

SECTION IV.—And be it fur- 
ther enacted and ordained shall take 
effect. 

GARBAGE 

FIRST, that The Mayor and 
Town Council are hereby authorized 
and empowered to contract with 
some responsible person, persons, or 
Corporation, from time to time, for 
periods not less than one summer, 
nor more than five such seasons, in 
any one contract, for the removal 
in carts, wagons, or other vehicles, 
of all garbage, animal and vegetable 
matter, wood or ashes, dirt and small 
dead animals, from the dwellings and 
other places within the taxable limits 
of the Town of Mountain Lake Park. 
The person or persons with whom 
such contract may be made, before the 
same shall be effective, shall execute 
and deliver to the Mayor and Town 
Council a bond conditioned for the 
faithful performance of such contract 
in such penalty, and with such security 
as the said Mayor and Town Council 
deem sufficient. 

SECTION II.—It shall be the 
duty of all housekeepers to have 
placed in a vessel or vessels not ex- 
ceeding one bushel each, near their 
premises in some convenient place 
of access at such time as the garbage 
vehicle may pass, all vegetable and 
kitchen offal, house, cellar and yard 
refuse, or ashes; provided that nothing 
in this section shall prevent persons 
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from using their own vegetable and 
kitchen offal, house, cellar and yard 
refuse and ashes upon their own 
premises, or removing the same 
therefrom; provided that the use and 
removal thereof is made in such man- 
ner as not to endanger the health of 
any person or persons. 

SECTION III.—All garbage and 
refuse from kitchen, stores, and res- 
taurants placed for collection by the 
collector of garbage must be placed 
in metal receptacles, having strong, 
close fitting tops of the same material 
as that composing the receptacle, each 
receptacle to be of a size to hold not 
more than one bushel. Any person 
violating the provisions of this section 
shall be subject to a fine of two dollars 
for each offense. 

SECTION IV.—Any person or 
persons violating any provision or sec- 
tion of this ordinance shall be subject 
to a fine of not less than one dollar, 
nor more than ten dollars for each of- 
fense; and each day after having been 
notified, in writing of such violation, 
shall be a separate and distinct offense. 

SECTION V.—That this ordi- 
nance shall be effective from the date 
of its passage. 

RUBBISH 

SECTION I—That it shall be 
unlawful for any person or persons 
to deposit, or cause to be deposited, 
upon any street, alley, or side walk, or 
upon any property within the limits of 
this Park, any refuse, rubbish, etc., or 
to throw grass, sticks, etc., upon the 
streets or alley ways, and/or ditches, 
or in any way deposit any article that 
would be unsightly in the judgment 


of the Council, or that would tend to 
stop, alter or prevent the usual flow of 
water, in said ditches under a penalty 
of this act. 

SECTION II.—That if any 
person or persons so violating any 
provision of this Ordinance, shall be 
upon conviction, be fined not less 
than one dollar, nor more than five 
dollars for each offense, and each and 
every day, after notification in writing 
of said offense, shall be a separate and 
distinct offense. 

SECTION II.—And that this 
Ordinance shall become effective at 
once. 

DOG ORDINANCE 

SECTION I.—It shall be unlaw- 
ful for any owner or keeper of any 
dog to permit the same to run at 
large upon any street, alley or public 
ground within the limits of this cor- 
poration, under the penalties herein 
prescribed. 

SECTION II.—The Bailiff of 
the Town shall have the power, and it 
shall be his duty to seize any and all 
such dogs running at large upon any 
street, alley, or public place, and he 
shall impound such animal so seized 
as provided herein. 

SECTION III.—The Bailiff 
immediately after impounding such 
animal or animals shall give written 
notice to the owner or keeper of said 
dog or dogs, if known; so that the 
same may be ransomed upon the pay- 
ment of the sum of money hereinafter 
stipulated. 

SECTION IV.—The owner of 
any dog seized under the provisions 


of this Act may redeem said dog 
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upon the payment to the officer so 
seizing and impounding said dog the 
sum of one dollar, ($1.00); provided, 
however, that the Bailiff at the end 
of twenty-four (24) hours after any 
dog is seized and impounded and 
not redeemed under the provisins of 
this Act, shall have the right to sell 
the same at public or private sale. All 
dogs not so redeemed or sold shall 
be killed after the expiration of said 
twenty-four (24) hour period. 

SECTION V.—Dogs shall be 
considered as running at large under 
the provisions of this Act, when not 
under immediate control of some per- 
son while on any street, alley, or public 
grounds within the corporate limits 
of the Town of Mountain Lake Park. 

SECTION VI.—AII monies col- 
lected under the provisions of this 
Act shall be reported to the Town 
Clerk; and paid into the Treasury by 
said Bailiff. 

SECTION VII.—This Act shall 
become effective the 12th day of 
March, A. D., 1935. 


AN ACT To Prouisit THE DISCHARGING OF 
Fire Arnms Within THE Corporate Limits oF 
THE TOWN OF Mountain LAKE ParK. 


BETT, AND IT IS HEREBY EN- 
ACTED AND ORDAINED by the 
Mayor and Town Council, assembled 
in regular session, That: 

SECTION I.—It shall be unlaw- 
ful for any person or persons, without 
a written permit from the Mayor, to 
fire or discharge within the limits of 
this corporation, any cannon, gun, 
pistol, or any firearm of any kind, 
except in cases of necessity, or in 


discharge of a public duty, or at a 


military parade by order of the officer 
in command. 

SECTION II.—Any person or 
persons offending against any provi- 
sion of this Act shall upon conviction 
pay a fine of not less than one dollar 
nor more than twenty-five dollars for 
each offense. 

SECTION II.—That this Act 
shall become effective from the date 
of its passage. 

AN ORDINANCE of the Mayor 
and Council of Mountain Lake Park 
relating to the selling and firing of Fire 
Crackers, Squibs, Torpedoes, Rockets, 
and Fireworks in the said Town of 
Mountain Lake Park, Maryland. 

SECTION I.—Be it enacted and 
ordained by the Mayor and Council 
of Mountain Lake Park that it shall be 
unlawful for any person or persons_ 
firm or corporation to sell or expose 
for sale within the limits of the said 
Town of Mountain Lake Park any 
firecrackers, squibs, torpedoes, rockets 
or fire works. 

SECTION II.—And be it further 
enacted and ordained by the said 
Mayor and Council of Mountain 
Lake Park that it shall be unlawful 
for any person or persons, firm or 
corporation to fire or set off any of 
the above enumerated fireworks or 
explosives within the limits of the said 
town of Mountain Lake Park except 
on July 4th, or the day celebrated as 
such and then it shall be unlawful to 
fire or set off any fire crackers, squibs, 
torpedoes, rockets or fireworks of any 
kind or character on the streets and 
alleys of the said town of Mountain 
Lake Park, Maryland. 
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SECTION III.—And be it fur- 
ther enacted and ordained by the 
Mayor and Council of Mountain 
Lake Park that any person or persons 
who shall be found guilty of violating 
any of the aforegoing sections of this 
ordinance by any Justice of the Peace 
or Police Magistrate of said Town shall 
be fined not less than One Dollar 
nor more than Twenty-Five Dollars 
and costs for each offense and in de- 
fault of payment of the said fine and 
costs shall be confined in the Garrett 
County jail for a period of not more 
than thirty days or shall be punished 
by both fine and imprisonment in the 
discretion of the Magistrate. 

TAX EXEMPTION 
TO EXEMPT Town Taxes on 


all new buildings for a period of five 
years beginning January Ist, 1940, to 
January Ist, 1946. 

The builders must build a five 
room and bath cottage at a valuation 
of $2,500.00 or more and all plans, 
blue prints, etc., must be submitted 
to Council before permit will be 
granted. Also that any improvements 
made to present properties would not 
raise the present Town Taxes within 
this period. 

The land on which building is 
erected will still bear Town Taxes and 
at the end of this five year period, 
the building will then be assessed the 
same as any other residence, in the 
corporate limits. 


Officials of 
Mtn. Lake Park, Md., 1939-40 
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At this time I wish to thank all of 
those good citizens who ably assisted 
me in gathering the material for this 
complete history of Mountain Lake 
Park: 

I wish to especially thank the 
Council and Wiley Welling, Margaret 
Berghaus, our former tax collectors 


and clerks, Jos. Welch, E. E. Friend 
and Darwin Martin for all the infor- 
mation they have obtained for me, 
and I hope that all citizens will learn 


é 


to love and respect this holy land on 
the mountain top that was established 
in 1881, for religious and literary 
instructions and healthful recreation. 

It is thought by your Mayor and 
Council that these are the most im- 
portant laws and ordinances in our 
records and we believe that if every 
citizen of Mountain Lake Park will 
obey these laws, we will be well on our 
way to establish good government in 
Mountain Lake Park. 

The objective of all public officials 
should be to render honest and ef- 
ficient service to all citizens, and the 
citizens in turn should obey all the 
laws and ordinances that have been 
made by the past Councils for their 
benefit, so with these few words on 


my part I sincerely hope that all will 
understand our problems better by 
becoming more acquainted with these 
laws and ordinances. 


DRC. OSCAR EIALES Mavor 





This beautiful type ornament was on the officials page. 
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A Brief History of St. 
Peter's Parish, Oakland, 
Maryland, 1852-1952 


reprinted from a 1952 flyer 


po eee 





ya ee aa is hereby made 
of the use of the First Volume 
of “A Century of Growth,” by the 
Rev. Thomas J. Stanton, from which 
practically all the information of the 
history first half century of St. Peter’s 
Parish was obtained. 

“Two years later, the congrega- 
tion was sufficiently large enough to 
require a church, and a small, frame 
chapel, without bell or steeple, was 
erected and dedicated, under the pa- 
tronage of St. Peter, June 29, 1852.” 
With these words, Father Thomas 





Skesh of the First 
St. Peters Gharch 


J. Santora, in the first volume of his 
work, “A Century of Growth,” records 
the beginning of St. Peter’s parish in 
Oakland, Maryland. 

At that time, the town of Oak- 
land was not yet three years old. And 
according to Father Stanton, this 
was the first house of worship built 
within its limits. It was situated on 
Oak street, between Fourth and Fifth 
streets, where now stands St. Peter’s 
parochial school. The present school 


hall is the original church building. 
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Oakland Rotary Club Picnic at 
Swallow Falls, June 1958 





Above: Bill Hesen, Rotary 
President, with wife Norma. 
Top right: Rotarian Dr. 
Bamgartner, in foreground. 
Bottom right: Mason 
Glotfelty overseeing the Bar- 
B-Q pit. 


Red Cross Volunteers parading on Second Street during WWI. Note the 
Offutt Mansion—later Bolden, then Stewart Funeral Home. 
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Donations 
November 14, 2013—February 13, 2014 
General Donations: Transportation 
R. Hugh and Dolores M. Museum: 
Andrew Joseph DiSimone 
Daniel E. Offutt Henry Barry and Terrie 
John and Louise Wilson Fielden-Barry 
T. Grant and Jackie Callery Luis Cestari 
Alpha Alpha Chapter of Pamela J. Schwer 
Delta Kappa Gamma Charles Bigger 
Memorials 


November 14, 2013—February 13, 2014 


For Willard Hayden For Elwood Wilt 


Mona Lou Coberly Wayne and Judy Wilt 
For William Offutt For Ed Grose 
J ohnson Bob and Leanna Boal 
Joan Johnson Martha DeBerry 


In Honor Of: 


November 14, 2013—February 13, 2014 
Bob and Leanna Boal 


Boal and Associates 
Brian R. and Crystal Roberson Boal 
Martha DeBerry 


3 


C 
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Accessions 


November 14, 2013 - February 13, 2014 


Rocking chair ca. 1912, two wall display cases with collection of 
miniature ceramic and glass shoes, small handmade model 
canoe, 1948 model Chrysler, 1949 model Ford “Woodie” wagon, 
box for shoeshine supplies, two tennis rackets, five small model 
cars, framed Deep Creek Lake map, assorted books that 
belonged to members of the Offutt and Humbird 


families: en te ere ee en ern ie Gift of Joan Johnson 
Framed Oakland Sesquicentennial 

DOStCIee an ee ete er Gift of Lonnie, Sylvester & Austin Knox 
Collection-ofswomens hats. Gift of Brenda McCartney 


“Harmony 8” cassette, cardboard milk lid advertising A. D. Naylor 
Hardware, Beachy Lumber Co. carpenter's apron, 
case with two thermometers, four photos of 1958 


Rotary: lub, pichic.. 32. eee eee Gift of Norma Hesen 
Pive toque (0ca- Ola DO tL coms ameetmeetens Gift of Judy Travis 
Vintage potato masher, wooden rolling pin, 

SPOOH TIS Pe ee eere err. ae Gift of Terri Shaffer 
Deep G@reck Wakeshoattace neg eee eee es Gift of Leo McBee 


Large collection of hats (mostly women’s), shoemaking tools, 
Easter bunny with cart pull toy, shoe horn, 5 hat stands, three 
stoneware crocks, wooden hat stretcher, 1920s handmade purse 
doll, handmade folk art doll, sachet doll, 2 pair gloves, shoe 
buttonhook, Shirley Temple Depression era mug, collection of 
clay marbles, book of U.S. Military Saddles 1812-1943, two 
crocheted collars, Terra Alta East Preston High School Yearbook, 
1881-1981, child’s suitcase, woven picnic basket, Shaef’s Garrett 
Club bottle, peanut jar, B&¢O items (sealing straps, signal 
department lock and key, oval paperweight, signal case lock, 
rulers, Sesquicentennial plate, Rules and Regulations book), 
tin funnel, early auto horn, pulleys, socket set, 1939 and 1940 
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license plates, small gas can, vintage oil cans, measuring can, 
antique bellows, pair of WWII wood ice shoes, three iron cotter 
pins, two soldering tools, blacksmith goggles, assorted blacksmith 
tools, nail keg, assorted nippers and wrenches, Coca-Cola case, 
7up case, valve lapping tools, two Civil War era daguerreotypes 
of Jonathan and Elizabeth Haines Laub, copper lustre pitcher, 
soapstone pancake griddle, charcoal iron, calf weaning muzzle, 
potato or onion scoop, butter mold and paddle, tin sugar canister, 
two pairs of ice tongs, four railroad “date nails,” handmade 
cornstalk cutter, aluminum bucket, julienne cutter, grapefruit 
corer, cotton sugar bag, photos of tags for marking coal cars, 
school bell, Maxwell House Tea tin, pot grabber/stove lid lifter, 
sieve, two tin tube cake pans, woodworkers scribe tool, potato 
shredder, unique CERTO bottle, clothesline winder, leather 
stitching awl, soap saver, straight razor, jewelry box from L. 

B. Shaffer, milk strainer, photo of 1946 Oakland train wreck, 
two Garrett Co. barn photos, assorted advertising memorabilia 
from various local businesses, iron rest, two maple tree taps, 
ironing board for lace, assorted Christmas, New Year, and Easter 
postcards, vintage repousse embossing postcard, Mt. Lake Park 
Hotel mustard pot, rare miniature “Smile” soda pop bottle, 
eraniteware canning funnel, cocoa tin, two wooden ice bobbers, 
unique metal serving fork, two bullet molds, two forged hoe 
blades, booklet on the history of Accident, booklet on the Yough 


Glades eR) Chapter ......... Gift of John and Barbara Beerbower 
Photo of Gortner Union Sunday 

SCHOO LMI ee eee Gift of Beverly Railey Robinson 
Two books on automobiles, catalog of Die-Cast metal 

FADES cscaiieeh AS Ra Gift of Alice Eary 
Handmade reproduction ofa bed key.........202.....-.--< Gift of Neil Wolfe 
isieon@ anianceVMayOls, 1B /O-1 94S occssaccce--coerareee Gift of Pat Mason 


Check from Garrett Co. Bank for Joseph E. 
IEE MUU bec co recent ace rae es Pe nee Gift of William O. Treacy 
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Bloomington Lake Project information, assorted Garrett Co. maps, 
information on boundary line between Maryland and West 
Virginia, photos of 1950s Garrett County Homemakers Club, 
Maryland Geological Coal Report, 1905, booklet on Naylor's 
Hat Ware Sto lees ts cette. ee eee nee Gift of Kathy Ridden 


Scrapbook of WWII memorabilia of William McRobie, assorted 
memorabilia of the Ashby family, book on the Enlows of 
America, hymnal from the Methodist Episcopal Church, 


assorted memorabilia of Rev. Dr. Samuel E. Wicker and Orpha 
WICKE Reece dest otene 4 i sae dalase aid cada ia: Gift of Edward Elicky 


Black 1939 DeSoto, complete WWII Navy Uniform of Dr. R. Neil 
William ssa oeernene eae ee Loan from Dr. Ronel R. Williams 


Photo & news clippings of original Crellin 
School Aaah Saas See cre ee eee Gift of Stanley & Irene Mersing 


Fabric purse, seven silk handkerchiefs, four postcards, two envelopes 


marked “soldier's mail” (all WWI artifacts)... Gift of William Kope 
Small metal clipboard from Hawkinson Tread .......... Gift of Jason Nice 
Postcard of Meadow Mountain, U. S. Rt. 40........ Gift of Kevin Callis 
Fourjposteards off @akland te ma yee oan Gift of Barbara Wread 


Copy of information on Mount Airy Canning Company, copy of two 
labels from Casselman River Corn............. Gift of Gary C. Richard 


Folk art beer can locomotive on wooden track, made in Garrett 


County e. 22 er 2 Gift of Ronald and Virginia Wiltison 
Mantelpiece from Pickwick Inn . Gift Oakland Nursing & Rehab Center 
lenitionitiniine 110 t terse sree en reset eames Gift of Sam Moore 


Geramiceyintavemcampiagtccs eee Gift of Terrie Fielders-Barry 


Application for 
Mem bership 


Garrett County Historical Society, Inc. 





Membership fee is $20 per year, single member or 


joint members (husband and wife). 
Lifetime membership is $250.00 per person. 


Members receive the four issues of 
The Glades Star yearly. 
Husband and wife, as joint members, receive only 
one copy of each of the four issues. 


All memberships are on a yearly basis. 


Surprise a friend or loved one with a gift! 


| Application fr Membership—Garet County Hisrial Society ne. 
| _____ New___——sS#dRRenew | 
| Name | 
Puiies | 
| City State____——ZIP : 
, Phone E-mail | 

| 


Complete this form, clip, attach check and mail to: 
Garrett County Historical Society, 107 S. Second St., Oakland, MD 21550 


en en ere ee ey Soon eee” at) eS Ae a ee Bare srl 
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Part of the Mitchell Farm property where Paul Edwin Mitchell and Martha Pearl 
(Bishoff) Mitchell lived. The location shown is near the present entrance to 
“Mitchell Manor” housing development, and the road is “Old Route 21 9”—the 
former “State Road”—now designated as Fourth Street. See story, page 47. 
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The Mitchell Farm 


he Mitchell farm in Oakland 

was purchased by John T. and 
Kansas (Hamill) Mitchell in 1902 
from Truman W. Casteel. It was 
on a tract originally known as “Ve- 
ronica the Nun” and State Road 219 
(now Fourth Street) ran through the 
property. When the present Gar- 
rett Highway (new Route 219) was 
constructed, it also cut through the 
Mitchell farm property. 

West of the Garrett Highway, the 
farm property ran up over the hillside 
to the edge of the present Oakland 
Golf Course. It also included the area 








Mitchell fami 





ee 5 AE cab wha vee Pe oe ; : 
ly portrait (1913). Front row, left to right: Mitchell Franklin, 


where the Thayer Center, the Farmer's 
Market, and the Brodak Plaza are 
located. On the eastern side of Gar- 
rett Highway, the areas encompassing 
recent additions (Clear Mountain 
Bank, and Dairy Queen) as well as the 
Mitchell Manor housing development 
were part of the property. 

The original farmhouse was re- 
placed by a large family home which 
still stands on Fourth Street. 

John T. and Kansas (Hamill) 
Mitchell had six children: Paul E., 
Rose E., Anna Lucile, John T., Henry 
Stanley, and Clara. 





ey 


John 


T. Mitchell, Nancy Franklin, Kansas Hamill Mitchell, John Mitchell. Back row, 
left to right: Lucille Mitchell, Clara Mitchell, Stanley Mitchell, Mary V. Mitchell, 
Rose Mitchell, and Paul E. Mitchell. Photo taken on the front porch steps of the 


original Mitchell farmhouse. 
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Left to right: Paul Edwin Mitchell, Martha Bishoff 
Mitchell, Martha Pearl (Bishoff) Mitchell, Mary 
Virginia Mitchell. 





Apple Orchard on Mitchell Farm. 
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Offutt Johnson’s 
Viston Board 


by Champ Zumbrun 





Casselman River Bridge Deowenaal = ee 
wn te 2013 a 


t was a hot, humid summer day in 
LaVale, Maryland, that mid July 
2013 when I picked up the phone 
ringing in my kitchen. “Hello,” I 
answered. From the other end of the 
line a jolly greeting came my way: 
“What a joy it is to hear your voice!” 
It was my old friend, Offutt Johnson. 
Offutt was calling from Oakland, 
Maryland, to share with me some of 
his thoughts about the Casselman 
River Bridge bicentennial celebration 
coming up on the weekend of Sep- 
tember 20-22, 2013, at Grantsville, 
Maryland. At the time, Offutt was 
serving as a volunteer on the bicenten- 
nial planning committee, a group of 
which I also was a member. 


in oe an nn orcas ae a AB 
ratte fee 










Offutt asked me, “Hey, can you 
meet me at Wendy's Restaurant in 
Oakland? I have something I want 
to show you.” 

A few days later, I met Offutt at 
the agreed place and time. He often 
had a humorous story to tell me when 
we first would meet, and this day 
was no exception. “Hey Champ, | 
just talked to DeCorsey Bolden. You 
remember him, the former Maryland 
Delegate. If it weren't for him, we 
wouldn't have a bridge to celebrate. 
He helped find the funding to save 
the Casselman in the 1970s when it 
was in poor condition.” 

Offutt continued, “DeCorsey 
just told me a funny story about 
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the bridge. Someone recently told 
DeCorsey that when cars were al- 
lowed on the bridge, he went airborne 
speeding over the center hump of the 
structure. DeCorsey asked the person 
how long were they suspended in air. 
The man said he didn't know for sure, 
but it was long enough to shout out 
frightfully three times— Oh my gosh! 
Oh my gosh! Oh my gosh! until the 
car finally slammed safely back down 
on the pavement.” 

We chuckled at the thought that 
the Casselman River Bridge probably 
served as one of America’s first motor- 
ized speed bumps. 

I saw that Offutt had brought 
with him to the restaurant a large 
poster board. From where | sat, | 
could not see whatever was on the 
front side of the board because Offutt 
positioned the poster so that the blank 
backside faced me. “You know,” Of 
futt said, “I have been thinking lately 
about the Casselman River Bridge 
State Park. We have something very 
special in that four-acre state park.” 

Thinking about parks and natu- 
ral resources was nothing unusual 
for Offutt. He had spent his whole 
life thinking about state parks, state 
forests, and public lands. His father 
had been a forester for the Maryland 
State Forest Service. Offutt’s parent at 
one time oversaw the operation of the 
camps of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps in western Maryland. Offutt 
eventually obtained a Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degree in Recreation and Parks 
from the University of Maryland. 
He followed this pursuit with a very 
productive and eventful career work- 


ing for the Maryland Department 
of Natural Resources (DNR), first 
in Program Open Space, then as a 
park ranger at Patapsco State Park in 
Baltimore County. He retired in 2001 
from DNR. 

“You know, they talk about the 
crown jewels of parks—the Grand 
Canyon, Yosemite, and Yellowstone,” 
Offutt said. “Well let me tell you ... 
from the smallest tot-lots to the largest 
parks, they are all jewels in the crown; 
they are all special places, and Cassel- 
man is no exception.” 

Offutt glanced over at his poster 
board with the back of it still facing 
me. I still could not see what was on 
the other side. Offutt kept talking: 
“You know, if we do this celebration 
right, we can tell an incredible story 
about Maryland’s State Parks and how 
important they are to the citizens of 
Maryland. We should not miss this 
opportunity!” 

Finally, I said, “Offutt, you keep 
looking at that poster. Show me what's 
on the other side.” | 

Offutt turned the board over. 
“This is what I wanted to show 
you,” he said. “This is the Casselman 
River Bridge bicentennial poster. This 
poster depicts what makes the Cassel- 
man River Bridge State Park special.” 

I saw that Offutt had cut out 
paper images of the Penn Alps Res- 
taurant Gift and Craft Store, the 
Spruce Forest Artisan Village, and 
the Casselman River Bridge. I noticed 
he had also sketched a very primitive 
map with streams, roads, and other 
objects. On this hand-drawn map, 
Offutt had pasted the cutout images 
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Mark Stutzman, artist, with retired park ranger Chuck Thomas and park ranger 





Erin Thomas, with Offutt Johnson’s Vision Board. 


in the appropriate places. 

“Offutt, just what do you plan to 
do with this poster?” I asked. 

“Tl tell you, but first let me first 
explain what it is ’'m trying to convey 
with this poster,” he said. 

Offutt pointed to the different 
images he pasted or drew on the 
board: “Here is the National Road, 
the road that built the nation; here is 
the Casselman River Bridge, one of 
the oldest surviving stone arch bridges 
in the country; and here is the state 
park. This is where you find people 
picnicking, flying balloons, riding 
bicycles, and fishing ... all of these 
activities occurring right in sight of 
the Spruce Forest Artisan Village and 
the Penn Alps Restaurant. What a 
story we can tell. Why, the Casselman 
River Bridge community represents 
Americana at its best!” 


This visit proved to be just an- 
other typical day spent with Offutt. 
He was in his glory, talking about the 
wonder and awe of state parks and 
public lands. This was his passion. 

He went on talking. “This board 
represents Dr. Alta Schrock’s vision of 
a rural area sustained by agriculture, 
wood products, and the arts and crafts 
community next to a beautiful state 
park setting rich in American his- 
tory. Dr. Schrock had the ability to 
manifest her vision into reality at the 
Casselman. She in essence was carry- 
ing out the motto of Fred W. Besley, 
our first state forester, “Conservation 
through Education.” 

“You know, I met Dr Schrock.” 
Offutt went on. “I invited her to speak 
to my Parks and Recreation class at the 
University of Maryland in the 1960s. 
She told my class that she had recently 
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visited Europe where her ancestors 
were from. She saw that they still 
made arts and crafts as her ancestors 
had done centuries ago. Dr. Schrock 
was concerned that Americans were 
losing their heritage and forgetting 
their connection to nature as well as 
the craft making skills and abilities of 
their ancestors. She wanted to bring 
back and revive the old world tradi- 
tions at the Casselman. She wanted to 
promote this ideal: farmers working 
the land by day, maybe cutting wood, 
harvesting corn, making maple syrup. 
Meantime, joyful children would be 
playing outside, rolling their hoops in 
the hollows of Appalachia. At night, 
the families would be sitting by the 
fireside in their log cabins, rocking 
in their chairs, the mothers weaving 
quilts. A dog would be sitting nearby 
at their feet. Over there in the corner 
of some of the cabins would be toy 
Radio Flyer wagons with wooden slats 
on the sides. Oh boy, every boy and 
girl should have one.” 

Offutt pointed to different places 
on the poster board. “It’s all here! 
Here is the Penn Alps Restaurant and 
Craft store. Here is the Spruce Forest 
Artisan Village where artists create 
crafts from forest products that help 
sustain the forest industry. Here, art- 
ists are employed making and selling 
bird carvings, wooden toys, baskets, 
nature-based paintings, drawings, and 
greeting cards. Here, authors write 
and sell their books on local history. 
The arts and crafts community pro- 
motes and enriches the local economy. 
Meanwhile, the artisans’ ancestral 


crafts from the Old World are passed 


on to the next generation - crafts 
made not only as an avocation but as 
a recreational hobby, something that 
is good for the soul.” 

I Interrupted Offutt. “I under- 
stand what you are trying to say, but 
I still don’t know what you are going 
to do with your poster.” 

“I am going to use this to raise 
funds so that we can properly cel- 
ebrate the bicentennial of the bridge.” 

“That's all well and good,” I said, 
“but we only have a month and a half 
until the actual celebration. Although 
I appreciate what you're trying to 
show in your poster, I don’t think 
many people will buy a copy of it.” 

“Oh no! I am going to recruit an 
artist to make a professional painting 
of this poster,” Offutt said. Then he 
pulled a puzzle out of a cardboard box 
he carried with him. The cover of the 
box holding the pieces of the puzzle 
showed an early Americana painting. 

“This is what I envision for our 
painting,” Offutt said, “I want it to 
look something like this.” The paint- 
ing Offutt showed me on the cover of 
the puzzle box was a Charles Wysocki 
painting depicting an early American 
town in a beautiful country setting. 

I reminded Offutt of our short 
deadline and my concern for fund 
raising to pay for an artist should 
he find one. “Let not your heart be 
troubled,” Offutt said. “It will all 
work out.” Our meeting was over. 

+444 

About two days later, Offutt 
called me again. 

“I’ve found an artist! You may 
have heard of him. His name is Mark 
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Stutzman.” 

I said, “You mean THE Mark 
Stutzman?” I asked incredulously. 
“The one famous for the 1990s paint- 
ing of the U.S. Elvis postal stamp?” 

“Yes, that’s the one.” Offutt said, 
“He is a prince of a man. He lives in 
Garrett County. He feels confident 
that he can get the painting done in 
time for the bicentennial celebration.” 

To make a long story short, Offutt 
quickly organized a successful fund 
raising plan that financed the entire 
painting project. Mark Stutzman 
did indeed complete the painting in 
time for it to be unveiled at the Penn 
Alps banquet during the bicentennial 
celebration of the Casselman River 
Bridge. Many who knew Offutt and 
saw this remarkable masterpiece felt 
that the painting perfectly captured 
Offutt’s vision. 

Sadly, Offutt never saw the fin- 
ished project. Several days after Offutt 
shared his vision board with Mark, 
and before the painting was begun, 
Offutt unexpectedly passed away. 
Ironically, just an hour and a half 
before the incident that took his life, 
Offutt sent an email to Mark with 
final instructions for the painting. 

In the email, Offutt asked Mark 
to paint the Penn Alps Restaurant 
and Craft Store with folks “exiting 
with take-home boxes, the parking lot 
appearing almost full. At the Spruce 
Forest Artisan Village, people are 
shopping.” Offutt continued, “We 
want to represent Dr. Alta Schrock 
talking to a bird carver.” Offutt was 
referring to the well-known bird 
carving artist Gary Yoder. Offutt also 


wanted Mark to show “a painter with 
an easel,” as well as “a maker of wood 
toys with craft people, guides, and 
visitors scattered throughout.” 

At Casselman River Bridge State 
Park, especially dear to Offutt’s heart, 
Offutt instructed Mark to “show a 
Ranger wearing a khaki shirt, forest 
green pants, and forest green Stetson 
hat ... The Ranger is standing beside 
a forest fire patrol truck ... talking to 
some visitors and pointing toward the 
stone arch bridge ... picnic baskets are 
on state park tables.” He also asked 
Mark to paint “a fisherman ... wading 
in the river and holding a bent fishing 
pole ... he has caught a fish!” Also 
drawn in the picture Offutt wanted 
“a person walking his bike, some kids 
with balloons... others (children) 
playing catch, while there is a person 
with a camera taking photos. There is 
a family picnicking in the state park. 
A group has gathered at a bicentennial 
speaker’s platform where a speech is 
being delivered.” 

Offutt provided instructions 
that the painting should “represent 
a fall scene to give even more color 
to the trees and shrubs. The sky is 
blue with fluffy clouds and birds are 
swooping through the air. Early fall 
leaves are scattered here and there.” 
Offutt wrote Mark that the painting 
should show people enjoying “a sunny 
day in the park” with flags flying and 
200th anniversary banners hanging in 
several locations. “People are having 
a good time during this festive time 
celebrating the birthday of the historic 
old bridge.” 

Offutt wanted the painting to 
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show the unique relationship of the 
three bridges at the Casselman on 
Interstate 68, U.S. Route 40, and 
the National Road. He also wanted 
depicted the historic trace of “Nema- 
colin’s Path”/”Braddock Road” that 
include the frontier characters of 
Thomas Cresap, Christopher Gist, 
and Chief Nemacolin. 

He also wanted the surrounding 
buildings at Casselman included: 
Offutt wrote, “Over at the Bed and 
Breakfast, a couple [are] unloading 
suitcases from their car. A bride and 
groom are coming out of the church. 
Relatives and friends are throwing rice 

.. a Miller rolls out bags of ground 
corn on a hand truck at the mill.” 

As if from some scene in the 
1950s “Twilight Zone” TV series, 
Offutt wanted depicted in the paint- 
ing bustling about all at one time the 
different modes of transportation 
that crossed over the Casselman 
River Bridge or around the Grantsville 
community over the past 200 years. 
Offutt asked Mark to paint “a steam 
locomotive and flat cars [fully] loaded 
with logs belonging to the Casselman 
and/or Meadow Mountain Railroad 
... the train pulling cars loaded with 
logs, [with] puffs of white smoke 
coming from the smoke stack [as the 
train] rolls along on the extreme right 
side of the painting.” 

Offutt also wanted included in 
the painting a covered Conestoga 
wagon; a stage coach; an assortment 
of vintage 1950s automobiles with a 
few antique cars including a Model 
T Ford; and a horse and buggy [that 


pulls] a “surrey with the fringe on 


top” carrying passengers, “the buggy 
pulled by a matched team” that “clip 
clops along.” 

Offutt’s final words to Mark were, 
“What we hope to have throughout 
the painting is Americana at its best.” 

+444 

(Note: Happily, Offutt spent his 
last day on earth doing what he loved 
to do best, taking his family or friends 
to his favorite place, a Maryland state 
park. On this particular fateful day, 
Sunday, July 26, 2013, Offutt took 
some companions to New Germany 
State Park, where they looked at the 
lake and some structures built by the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. They 
also visited Deep Creek Lake State 
Park, inspected the Thayerville Forest 
Fire Tower, and stopped by the Dis- 
covery Visitor Center. Here, Offutt 
purchased a blanket that contained 
images that represented all the western 
Maryland State Parks. That night, this 
blanket covered Offutt at the hospital 
and kept him warm during his final 
moments. The image of Herrington 
Manor State Park, one of his favorite 
state parks, stretched over his heart. 
The image of the Casselman River 
Bridge State Park rested at his feet 
where his boots had just gotten dirty 
assisting that state park prepare for the 
Casselman River Bridge bicentennial 
celebration. 

Those who knew or just met Of 
futt often came away impressed with 
his can-do, optimistic attitude, and 
his “infectious enthusiasm.” Mark 
Stutzman, the artist who commemo- 
rated the bicentennial of the Cassel- 
man River Bridge with a magnificent 
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painting for the occasion, recently 
shared some of his thoughts about 
working with Offutt: 

“However brief it was that | 
knew Offutt, the impression will be 
everlasting. As a commercial artist, 
working with him was a joy, putting 
him at the top of my list of working 
relationships. Good work is a result of 
good collaboration and he had a clear 


direction that guided me from start 
to finish. There was never a doubt or 
second guess as to how the painting 
would progress. People like him are 
rare and wonderful. It was truly an 
honor to commemorate not just the 
Casselman River Bridge Bicentennial, 
but also to play a role in immortaliz- 
ing a fine man’s impression of a world 
we all can embrace.” 


Just Make Serious Wines 
—Deep Creek Cellars 


by Katharine L. Smith 


In the March 2014, Vol. 13, No. 1, issue of the Glades Star, part of 
the last sentence of Kathie Smith’s charming article was accidently 
deleated. The editor and publisher regret the error. 

Here is the complete last paragraph. 


Each variety of wine sold 
depends upon the vintage for 
that year. Open to the public ac- 
cording to their website-posted 


hours, Deep Creek Cellars invites 
visitors to stop for a taste of wine 
from a special Garrett County 
artisanal vigneron! | close with 
a toast to our Garrett County 
winery from an unknown source: 
“May our wine brighten the mind 
and strengthen the resolution.” 
Or for more shortened cultural 
toasts—Santé! (French, health); 
Vashe zdorovie! (for Nadine of 
Russian background, to health); 
and Cheers (English)! 
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Alpacas 
in Garrett County 


by Jo Gilman, Bluebell Farm Alpacas 
Bluebellfarmalpacas.com 





en | was recently asked to 

write about bringing the first 
alpacas to Garrett County in 2002, I 
explained that we really were not the 
first alpaca owners to live in the coun- 
ty. More than a century ago, in 1875, 
Maryland Governor Francis Thomas 
returned from a government position 


in Peru to his home in Frankville at 
the foot of Big Savage Mountain with 
four “alpaca sheep.” He kept them on 
his 2,000 acre farm called Mont Alta 
or the Thomas Hermitage. However, 
a few months later he was struck by 
a train near his farm and was killed. 
The records indicated that after 
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his death his 
“alpaca sheep” Sos 
were sent to fae 
Philadelphia. 

Governor 
Thomas was a 
member of the 
US Congress 
for 25 years; 
he was elected 
and served as 
Governor of 
Maryland from 
1841 to 1844 
and may have 
gone on to bea presidential candidate 
except for a personal scandal that 
became public. After the scandal he 
moved out west to Garrett County 
and lived a reclusive life for many 
years until he was asked by President 
Grant to become Minister to Peru 
from 1872 to 1875. Governor Thom- 
as may have had the same thoughts 
that we did, that the climate in Gar- 
rett County with its cold winters and 
cool summers would be perfect for 
alpacas that were accustomed to living 
at high altitude in the Andes of Peru, 
Bolivia, Ecuador and Chile. 

Alpacas were highly thought of 
by the Incas in the Andean region of 
Peru and their fine fleece was used by 
Incan nobility, whereas the coarser 
llama and sheep wool was used by the 
general population. The alpaca fiber 
was spun and then woven into cloth- 
ing to protect the Incan nobles from 
the cold mountain nights. 

In the early 1500s with the Span- 
ish conquest of the Incas in Peru a 
systematic destruction of the native 
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alpaca herds began and they were 
replaced with sheep from European 
stock. Most surviving alpaca herds 
were driven to the highest reaches of 
the Andes and they became known as 
the livestock of the poor, thus forming 
the base for subsistence agriculture. 
It was not until the late 1800s that 
the alpaca’s fine fiber was once again 
discovered and local textile markets 
began to grow up in Peru, driven by 
the demand for the soft fiber from 
Europe. This was about the time of 
Francis Thomas's stay in Peru and 
probably influenced his desire to 
bring some alpacas home to Garrett 
County. 

My family and I returned from 
Peru in the year 2000 to live in a farm 
house on 65 acres on the southeast 
side of the Casselman river valley in 
Garrett County. After 18 years in 
Peru, where our two girls grew up 
and went to school, we were looking 
forward to a quieter life away from the 
big cities we had lived in for so many 


years, Dhaka, Bangladesh; Calcutta, 
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India; Baltimore, Maryland and fi- 
nally Lima, Peru. 

We were very familiar with both 
the alpacas and the products made 
from their wonderful fleece so we 





decided that we would prepare to 
have an alpaca farm. We put up fences 
and renovated two barns and an old 
original dwelling on the property for 
a farm store. By this time there were 
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no more imports allowed from Peru to 
the United States because of foot and 
mouth disease so we purchased our 
first four females from another farm 
in Ohio and began to grow our herd. 
Now in 2014 we have 44 alpacas, 
18 males and 26 females. All of our 
alpacas are registered in the national 
registry. We shear them once a year 
and they produce about 6-8 lbs. of 
fleece each. | hand spin some and we 
clean and “tumble’ the rest and drive 
it to a mini-mill in Ohio where it is 
made into yarn. We sell the yarn both 
in our farm store and on the web. 

The alpacas are creatures of habit, 
they are very social animals and herd 
together in the field, they only give 
birth during daylight hours and they 
all poop on the same pile. They do 
not mind the snow and cold as long 
as they have shelter, water and hay. 
Many people are afraid of alpacas 
spitting on them, but they only do 
this when provoked, such as having 
their toenails cut. 

Many people think that the most 
recent importation that began in 1983 
and lasted until 1997 was the first 
introduction of alpacas to the United 
States; this is not so. There was also 
an attempt to introduce them into 
the country in 1821; however, this 
attempt failed. Again in 1857 another 
attempt was made and a boatload of 
alpacas arrived in Baltimore, an event 
that was widely publicized at the ume. 
This may have peaked Thomass inter- 
est in these animals known for their 
fine fleece. 

There are now over 110,000 
alpacas in the United States; the 


number has grown exponentially 
since 2002 when there were fewer 
than 40,000. The National Alpaca 
Registry maintains a DNA bank ofall 
registered alpacas; each animal has a 
unique name and registry identifica- 
tion. Genetics now play an important 
role in alpaca breeding, the goal being 
to improve the fleece; ideal counts for 
alpaca fleece are about 18-20 microns. 
At these micron counts there is none 
of the itch factor that is present with 
coarser wool. 

Today, even though there is a 
great interest in alpaca fiber, there is 
still no major alpaca fiber industry 
in the United States and all of the 
major industries for alpaca continue 
to be in South America. In the United 
States, picking, carding and spinning 
of alpaca fiber is done locally in mini 
mills or at home, and until numbers 
increase substantially, this type of 
cottage industry processing will need 
to continue. 

Most alpaca owners in the Unit- 
ed States have an average of less than 
ten animals, at a herd size of 44 we 
feel that we are at the ideal size for 
our needs. Our multi-colored herd 
of white, black, bay black, beige and 
a variety of browns ranging from 
light to dark chocolate enable us to 
make many color combinations of 
yarn. There are no dye lots because 
there is no dye. In conclusion alpaca 
fiber is a wonderfully natural, soft, 
durable, anti-allergenic fiber, and it 
is not surprising that we were not 
the only Garrett County residents 
to have been attracted to these fine 
animals. 
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Going to the Dogs 






Colonel Mike Herdering mushes guest 
Jan Rivers—Thunder and ZsaZsa are 
lead dogs. 


itting in a spacious room full of 

light, plants, stained glass birds, 
and photos of huskies, Linda Herd- 
ering talked about her love of sled 
dogs, of Garrett County, and of the 
business that she and her husband 
Mike have created here. Husky Power 
Dogsledding, located at their home 
on Bumble Bee Road in Accident 
across from the airport road, has been 
in operation for ten years, each year 
proving more successful than the one 
before. 

Linda, born in upstate New York, 
moved with her family to Maryland 
when very young and considers herself 
a native of the state. She came to Gar- 
rett County first because her brother, 
Neil Leverenz, now a retired letter 
carrier, lives here. Spending vacations 
and holidays with Neil, his wife Jan 


by Marilyn M. Moors 
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Colonel Mike Herdering mushes tour 
guests—Thunder and ZsaZsa in lead. 
and their children, she learned to love 
the unspoiled nature of the county. 
She chose to attend and is a gradu- 
ate of Frostburg State University. In 
Washington DC as a young adult, 
working as a photographer and living 
on a boat at a DC marina, she met 
Mike Herdering, who was a neighbor. 
A mutual love of sailing drew them 
together. They married and bought 
a sailboat to live aboard. But Mike’s 
career as an officer in the United 
States Marines meant that their lives 
were lived all over the globe during 
the years of his service. Mike retired 
12 years ago, having completed 32 
years in the Marines and attaining the 
rank of colonel. After some travel and 
vacations that included dog sledding, 


Mike and Linda made the commit- 
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ment to learn all the ins and outs of 
this unusual sport. They apprenticed 
themselves to two large dog sledding 
outfits, Caribou Creek Kennels in 
Chatham, Michigan (150 dogs), and 
Kuka Kennels (60 dogs) in Glenwood 
Springs, Colorado, learning how to 
care for the dogs, how to set up har- 





Top: Tour guest (learn to mush tour) Tom 
Stade mushes his wife Mary Grace. Right: 
Col Mike Herdering with puppies Sabot 
and Rosie. 





nesses and drive sleds of various kinds, 
and how to organize dog sledding as 
a business. They worked full time for 
these two organizations for free until 
they felt they were ready to begin on 
their own. 

The Herderings wanted to be in 
Garrett County, and they wanted to 
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Col. Mike mushes the Doetzer fam- 
ily—Jag and Colt in lead. 


work from their own home, and that 
meant finding a house and land near 
available trails where the dogs could 
be trained and run. Their present 
house on six acres accommodates 
them, and their dogs, and has room 
now for the young apprentices who 
work with them to learn the trade as 
they did. At the moment they have 
17 dogs, whose pictures can be seen 
on their web site www.huskypow- 
erdogsiedding.com. They have had 
as many as 26 dogs. All are Siberian 
or Alaskan huskies, and they come 
in a variety of colors—golds, tans, 
greys and reds, as well as black and 
white—each with a distinctive face 
and personality. They live outside, in 
a fenced lot, each dog with a name on 
his or her own house. They are well 
acclimatized to people and welcome 
visitors with husky howls, hoping to 
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Linda Herdering mushes Heather Ad- 
cock and JoAnna Andrews—ZsaZsa 
and Jag in lead. 

receive a pat or a scratch or a belly rub 
from those coming near. And they, 
unlike many, are delighted with the 
weather this winter. 

Linda and Mike not only devel- 
oped some trails on their own land, 
but they also have a county contract 
to run on county-owned land nearby, 
plus “nature-tourism-status” enabling 
them to run dog teams at Deep Creek 
Lake State Park, plus access to trails 
in the Bumble Bee RV park near their 
house. All told, there are about 100 
miles of trails, interconnected and 
crosscutting one another, that are 
available for dog sledding, but since 
the trails need to be groomed and 
maintained, only about 25-30 miles 
are in use at any one time. In winter 
time, the trails are groomed using an 
ATV that compacts the snow and 
smooths it by dragging a few tires 
behind it. During the part of the 
year when the huskies can run, but 
when there is no snow, the dogs pull 
a wheeled sled over trails that must 


be free of downed limbs and other 
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Col. Herdering crouches behind tour 
guest Arlene Beitzel—a local gal!— 
Thunder and Jag in lead. 


obstacles. On the day I visited, Sarah 
Vitak, this year’s apprentice, and a 
visiting friend were grooming the 
snowy trails with the ATV. 

The Herderings’ tours are two to 
four hours long, and involve a lot of 
learning about the dogs 
and the sleds, before any 
actual trail riding oc- 
curs. Depending on the 
ages of the participants, 
the tours can include 
short rides, or ones of an 
hour or more in length 
if the participants want 
to learn how to drive 
a dog team and sled. 
Those of you who are 
old fans of Sgt. Preston 
of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police on the 
Saturday morning televi- 
sion shows of the 1950s 
will remember that this 





is called “mushing.” Details of the 
variety of the tours they offer can be 
found on their website. 

The dogs, true athletes all, receive 
regular training. Sled dog training can 
be directed to one of several ends: 
distance, speed or weight workouts. 
Some dogs who race are trained for 
speed, and sprint racing involves low 
level weight pulling over short dis- 
tances. Such races are regularly held 
during the season at several areas in 
Pennsylvania, and information about 
them can be found on the website for 
the Pennsylvania Sled Dog Club. Oc- 
casionally the Herderings will take a 
few dogs and their racing sled to one 
of these meets. Racing dogs in peak 
condition can run up to 25 miles per 
hour over short distances. Dogs that 
race in the well known races like the 
Iditarod are trained for distance and 
stamina, rather than just speed. The 
Herderings dogs are trained to pull 
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Linda mushes guest Kara with red Siberians Roary 
and Copper. 
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Sarah Vitak mushes (local) guest Jay Clark—Goldie is 


in front smiling. 


weight—that of the passengers who 
have signed up for a tour. And the 
combined weight of the passengers 
will determine the number of dogs 
needed for that particular tour. Like 
boarding a small airplane, the Herd- 
erings need to ask each person their 
weight so that this can be determined, 
and six to fourteen dogs are then 
assigned to that particular 
run. 

Another problem to 
be solved in dog sledding 
is how to stop the dogs 
and the sled. Being able 
to stop when needed is 
paramount, and not always 
easy. Once harnessed, the 
dogs will happily pull fora 
long time, and once going, 
they enjoy their given task 
and are not easily called off 
their work. The sleds are 
thus equipped with brakes 
to aid the calls of “Whoa” 


that are not immediately 


heeded. The snow 
sleds are toboggan- 
like in design and 
have bars that the 
musher can dig into 
the ice and a device 
similar to an anchor 
to hold the sled in 
place while the dogs 
are stopped. The 
wheeled sleds have 
actual brakes. The 
Herderings’ wheeled 
sleds are made in 
Germany, weigh 
250 |bs., and can 
accommodate one or two people plus 
the musher. They are equipped with 
real Ducati motorcycle disc brakes 
on all four wheels, and Linda says 
that replacement brake linings are 
not easy to find here. She mentioned 
that this wheeled sled cost more than 
her car—and it doesn’t even have an 
engine! 





Col. Mike mushes tour guest Rob James—Colt 
and Jag in lead. 
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Sled dog Gunny. 


There have been two litters of 
puppies born here in Garrett County 
at Husky Power, with the four young- 
est pups still here in the pack and 
learning the trade. The Herderings do 
not sell dogs, but some eight Siberi- 
ans have been given away, especially 
when a strong bond has developed 
between an apprentice or a tour guest 
and a dog. 

Linda and Mike offer tours all 
year long, but they are restricted to 
educational type tours from the late 
spring to the early fall. These educa- 
tional and entertaining tours, called 
“Kennel Visits” detail the many sides 
of mushing, the various kinds of 
equipment needed, the genealogical 
backgrounds and genetic dispositions 
of the dogs and include introductions 
to each dog and learning about the 
breed. The Herderings stop running 
the dog teams in April and do not 
resume again until late September or 
early October. And the dogs cannot 
train every day. Four days a week is 
sufficient work for them, with the re- 
maining time given over to rest. Given 


this schedule which keeps the dogs in 











Craw- 


Mike mushes tour guest Linda 
ford—Jag in lead. 


good condition, the Herderings only 
offer tours with a running segment on 
those four days of the week. Barring 
an occasional cancellation, their tour 
schedule is full until the end of this 
season in April. The calendar for the 
coming season (2014-2015) will open 
on July 1, and people interested in 
booking a tour should not delay too 
long in setting the dates. Linda reports 
that Christmas week is usually booked 
by the end of the summer. Most of 
the bookings come from people visit- 
ing Garrett County from Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, or Washington, DC. Only 
a few local people have booked tours, 
but the Herderings are generous in in- 
viting Garrett Countians to visit their 
place, meet the dogs, and possibly 
watch a tour that is already booked. 
They have also donated countless 
“Kennel Visit” tours to local charity 
fund raising auctions, plus hosted 
many charitable groups such as the Sa- 
lem School, the “Believe in Tomorrow 
Foundation” (families who visit here 
with critically ill children), local home 
school groups, and Northern High 
Schools’s JROTC cadets. In addition, 
every spring, Linda usually gives pre- 
sentations to most county elementary 


schools’ third or fifth grade classes. 
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As the business has matured 
and fallen into place, Linda has felt 
free to return to some of her earlier 
loves of photography and artwork. 
She has had solo shows and won 
awards for her sleddog images at 
both the Garrett County and Al- 
legany County Arts Council galler- 





ies. She has also become active in 
community work with the Oakland 
Civic Club, the Lions Club, and the 
Mountain Laurel Garden Club. The 
Herderings feel well settled in the 
county, and are happy to live here 
and to be a part of its outreach to 
tourists and visitors. 
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1922: A Memorable 
Happening 


by Paul Shogren 
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having made proper application through its duly authorized 
representatives for the organization of a troop of Boy Scouts to 
carry out the program of the Boy Scouts of America for 


CHARACTER BUILDING 
CITIZENSHIP TRAINING 
é AMERICANIZATION 
is hereby granted a troop charter for the year ending 7-27 i=°> 
subject te the provisions of the Constitution and By-Laws and rules 
and regulations of the National Council of the Boy Scouts of America. 
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CARL FISHER 
Assistamt Scasteaster 

The above-mentioned officials, having sccmcngr mmr are officially 
registered by the National Council to meet the of their respective 
offices in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution and By-Laws of 
the Boy Scouts of America. 

IN TESTIMONY WHEREOF the National Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America has caused this charter to be signed by its officers and its corporate seal 
to be affixed this “5 day of oct nd: »imthe year 1°F5 
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n front of the present City Hall at site in 1897, Nothing Happened!” 
15 South Third Street, Oakland, However, 25 years later in 1922 at 
a historical marker states: “On This _ the former City Hall, the yellow brick 
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Celebrating a 90th anniversary are the members of Oakland Boy Scout Troop 
1, which was chartered in 1922/23 by Boy Scouts of America, as attested by 
the original charter, a photo of which appears on page 67. Membership in the 
newly found troop grew rapidly, as evidenced by the photo directly above, 
which was taken at a Scout camp in the Sang Run area in 1924. Pictured from 
left are Richard Davis, Lou Lawton, Jim Nordeck, Tommy Gouder (Gonder?), 
Bud Stemple, Billy Buzzard, Ernest Townsend, Leonard Murphy, George Porter, 
Bernard Gonder, Edwin Hamill, Robert Stanton, George Alstetter, Julius Ren- 
ninger, Pat Lonergau, Bruce Smouse, Carl Mcintire, Kenneth Stahl, James Lee, 
Robert Stemple, McClelland Dixon, J. Mitchell Franklin, and Scoutmaster/troop 


organizer Rev. A.J. Torrey. 


building at 109 South Third Street, 
something did happen which affected 
hundreds of young boys. Since then, 
Troop 1 of Oakland began meeting 
there. 


A Sxort 90 Year History of Troop 1, 
OAKLAND 


It all began in 1922 when a 
group of citizens decided that there 
should be a Scout troop in town. 
Subsequently, a charter was issued 
by BSA Headquarters in New York 
City on October 1922 to carry out 
Scout activities. The original group 
is listed below: 

Troop Committee: W.W. Daw- 
son, TJ. Alsteller, EE. Rathbun 

Scout Master: James Adam 

Asst. Scout Master: Carl Fisher 

The oldest picture of the troop 
is dated 1924 when the troop con- 
ducted its summer camp on Sang 
Run. Twenty-two Scouts and the 


Scoutmaster were in the picture, most 
of them in uniform. 

A few years later the Lions Club 
built a three-sided barrack for the 
Scouts for sleeping on Lion property 
on Deep Creek Lake, now known as 
Boy Scout Point. A mess hall, latrine, 
and water pump completed the fix- 
tures at camp. A 1929 photo of the 
troop in camp showed 29 Scouts and 
4 leaders. 

Sometime between 1929 and 
1933, Troop 1 became Troop 31 and 
was part of the Cumberland Council 
(now Potomac Council). Troop 31 
continued until the early 1990s when 
the troop became Troop | again. 

The troop summer camp contin- 
ued on Deep Creek Lake until the late 
1950s when the land was sold, and the 
troop went to Camp Potomac. All for- 
mer Scouts interviewed remembered 


Deep Creek Lake summers the best. 
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1929 ph raph of troop at Deep Creek La 
Does anyone remember the names of those pictured? 






The cake icing reads “Merry Christmas and Happy New Year — 1950” in the 
photo of Oakland Troop 31, Boy Scouts of America, which was taken in the 
social hall of St. Paul’s United Methodist Church. Members of the troop were, 
front row, from left, Dick Nace, Jim Pike, David Nace, Steve Wainer, John Hanst, 
Tom Nally, Bruce Swift, Don Evans, and Don Savage. In the second row are Bill 
Moore, Connie Savage, Tom Turney, Bill Sanders, Wayne Graham, Sam Moore, 
Doug Smith, Dale Evans, and George Hanst. In the third row are John Adams, 
Tommy Sheehee, Scoutmaster Ralph Fauber, Dick Criss, camp cook Arlie Fike, 
Bill Schaeffer, and Sam Savage. The Boy Scout Jamboree was held from June 
27 through July 6 at Valley Forge in 1950. 


Of interest to present day Scouts 
are some differences between now 
and then: 

1. All drinking and cooking water 
was hauled in buckets to where it was 
needed. 

2. Instead of showers, campers 


waded into the lake with a “soap that 
floats,” lathered up and dove under 
to rinse off. 

3. Campers made their own 
mattresses called “ticks” which were 
mattress bags filled with straw. 

Prior to the 1990s, Scout meet- 
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Still going strong after over 90 years is Oakland Boy Scout Troop 1. Pictured from 
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left above, front row, are Roland Moylan, Brekale Washington, Peter Tesar, David 
Willis, and Evan Paugh. in the second row are Rick Pelland, Dawn Washington, 
Carla Tesar, John Pelland, Conner Bosley, Justin Bittinger, Ryan Cooper, Mike 


Cooper, Mike Kozier, and Paul Shogren. 


ings were held on the 2’ floor of the 
old Town Hall. Now Troop 1 meets at 
St. Paul’s United Methodist Church, 
sponsored by the church and the 
Order of the Elks (BPOE). 

The earliest photograph of the 
troop was taken in 1924 at its first 
summer camp on Sang Run. It was 
an active troop—20 of the 22 Scouts 
and Scoutmaster are in full uniform. 
Note the ties, knickers and long socks. 

Of the former Scouts interviewed, 
most recalled the summer camp at 
Deep Creek Lake as most memo- 
rable. There was even a camp song 
remembered by Chuck Sincell and 
John Hanst: 

There is a Boy Scout camp on 
Deep Creek Lake, a camp that is really 
worth your while, Ive seen a dozen 
other camps, but this has got them beat 
a mile or two or three. You better come 


to Deep Creek Lake today, put on your 
shorts and come prepared to stay. For at 
Deep Creek Lake youll say: “Scout camp 
is the place for me! 

Wonder what the tune was? 

At times there was “initiation 
night” for first year campers, at which 
time “spider stew” was served to the 
blindfolded boys. 

The latrine was called the “4-40.” 
Does anyone know why? 

Campers entertained parents and 
Lions Club members with skits and 


songs. 
All campers took turns as “kitchen 
police” —KPs. 


The group photo with names 
is the result of a great amount of 
research done by Sallie Stuart, daugh- 
ter of Dr. Woodell, DDS, and wife 
Karen. Hop Wooddell, named in the 
photo, is the oldest living Eagle Scout 
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in Garrett County. 

Since Troop 1 was, for a time, 
numbered as Troop 31 (for reasons 
unknown), the photograph taken in 
1950, provided by Rev. Same Moore, 
does show the Troop 31 flag. There 
are two photographs of present day 
Troop | shown in order to include al/ 
the members of the troop. 

Troop 1 continues to serve boys 
of the Oakland area with sponsorship 
provided by the B.P.O. Elks and Sc. 
Paul’s United Methodist Church. 

Any additions or corrections can 


be sent to Paul Shogren, 1638 Memo- 
rial Drive, Oakland, MD 21550, 301- 
334-1386, or emailed to Shogren2@ 
verizon. net 

The Garrett County Historical 
Society provided rare and important 
photographs for this Glades Star issue 
and also the separate and expanded 
history in the book The Game Con- 
tinues, A 90 Year History of Troop 1, 
with a Separate History of Pack 31 
by Paul Shogren. The book can be 
ordered through Shogren for a $5.00 


donation. 


Chuck Sincell, 
Tampa Florida 


I was from Fairmont, WV; 
however, my Dad, Charles Mor- 
ris Sincell, was the son of the 
founder of The Republican and 
the brother of Donald R. Sincell 
a committee member and man- 
ager of The Republican. 

My cousin Robert Sincell 
was an Eagle Scout and of course 
his son, Don, now runs The 
Republican. 

My cousins, John and 
George Hanst, were my con- 
stant companions while spend- 
ing extended time in Oakland, 
so when they went to camp, | 
joined them. George and John’s 
father, George Hanst, was Scout 


leader and editor of The Repub- 
lican. 

Virtually every evening 
we had a campfire and each 
group would then sing a song, 
and put on a skit for the other 
groups, and then “extinguish” 
the camp fire. (During the day, 
we could go out to the woods 
surrounding the area and cut 
down the dead Chestnut trees 
for the fire.) 

The Crellin troop also at- 
tended at the same time, and as 
I recall the cook was Arlow Fike. 

Additionally, I can still re- 
member the Deep Creek Scout 
song (See page 70). 
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This Veteran’s Honor Roll was unveiled in front of the Red House School on 
June 4, 1943. It listed 47 names of WWII veterans. Does anyone know where 
this large artifact is located (or stored) now? 


Recently taken photo of B&O Station and GCHS Transportation Museum. Profes- 
sional photo taken by Don Callis, Museum Building Manager. 
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Dan Ledden. 
The sleigh was 
owned by the 


A.D. Naylor fam- 
ily. Donated by 


the Art Naylor 


Sleigh ca. 1900 
restored by 
family. 
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Which Is Cheapest, A Doctor Or 
Warm Clothing? 


Those men who have paid doctor bills can easily answer this question. 


‘(aes LEBBRBALABSSTAAASASASSAABRARAAESS 
RALLACAVTAESALBASSEAB DGS 


We have some mighty good substitutes for pill-bags this week at special prices. 


This finds us with almost1000 pairs of wool and 
wool mixed hose on hand and we are going to 
sell them at prices you never heard of before: 


Here are heavy weight wool mixed hose of good quality that we are going to 
sell at 18 cents per pair, or six pairs for $1.00. 
Good quality all wool army sox 24 cents a pair. 


The best quality army sox 100% pure virgin wool at 35 cents a pair 
or three pairs for only $1.00. 


Another winner in a commercial hose that usually sells at seventy five cents a 
pair, made with twelve inch top, heavy weight and unbeatable quality at 45 
cents per pair, or twelve pairs for $5.00. 


Our best all wool sox for high lace boots with sixteen inch tops in all 
colors at 65 cents per pair or twelve pairs for $7.00. 


Men’s all leather reversible coats made 40 inches long, with slash pockets, 
heavy storm collar, all-around pire and practically cold proof and water 
proof. Reduced from $19.50 to $15.45 each. (Coats like these usually 
sell at twenty-five to thirty ialient) apiece. } 


The biggest values in work and driving gloves 
at 20 cents to $1.95 per pair that you have ever 
seen. 


A complete run of sizes in rubber boots made by the U.S. Rub- 
ber Company, all of guaranteed quality im red or black as you 
desire at exact cost. { (We are closing out all rubber boots and 
jt means saving of at least one dollar per pair for men who 
need them.) 


You are going to find bigger values here than you have ever found before and 
don't forget that everything sold by us is guaranteed to give satisfaction at 


THE OAKLAND ARMY STORE 
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NALLY BUILDING NEXT DOOR TO THE GRAND THEATRE 


WHERE YOU CAN ALWAYS BUY GOOD CLOTHES CHEAP 4 


Sos 
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Donations 


February 14, 2014 - May 16, 2014 
General Donations: Civic Club of Oakland 
Mary P. Fox June Schleig 
John FE. Culp 


Rotary Club of Oakland, 
MD 


Memorials 
February 14, 2014 - May 16, 2014 
For Art Naylor For Max Corley 
Kenneth L. Hardesty Bob and Leanna Boal 


For Nina Bernard Callis For Cliff Savage 
Richard and Trina Shaffer Shirley Savage 
Martha V. DeBerry 
Alice Eary 
Robert and Leanna Boal 
George J. Ferguson 
Anna Maxine Broadwater 


Jerome and Delores Moyer 


In Honor Of: 


February 14, 2014 - May 16, 2014 


Mary Virginia Jones 


Audra Jones Hansen 
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Accessions 


February 14, 2014 - May 16, 2014 


Information on Garrett genealogy, souvenir book and 
information on Evergreen House...... Gift of Phyllis and Joe Kepner 


3-ring binder scrapbook of clippings about 1959 
school bus/train accident in Mtn. Lake 
Park....... Loan from Gladys Dixon Virt and Frances Dixon Sharpless 


“Blob top” bottles, WWI canteen, vintage glass rolling pin, Cronks 
trap wax, tin sifter, salt pig, two watch fobs, butter mold with 
plunger, 1933 jar/can opener, leather animal restraint, metal 
cattle hobbles, vintage seed sowing device, Dazey 1907 butter 
churn, primitive rake with double head, flatiron, wall hung 
collapsible clothes drying rack, silver fruit serving spoon, two 
sizes of tin boxes for mailing eggs, samples of homemade lye soap, 
16 fishing lures, Civil War spring loaded fleam, and the following 
mining items: canary cage, miner's water jug, carbide lamp refill 
flask, cloth miner's cap with metal “teapot” oil wick lamp, Justrite 
carbide lamp, leather “turtletop” miner's cap, 
miner's tags used to ID and credit tonnage (all mining 
items given in memory of son Kevin 


Beerbowel)i 2 ee Gift of John and Barbara Beerbower 


Operators manual for 1975 Plymouth Valiant, car mirror visor, 
1978 Motor magazine, 1973 Hot Rod Yearbook, Can for Gas 
Mi$er for improved engine performance........... Gift of Leo McBee 


Two videos on trains, four books: Farming with Steam, The National 
Dream—the National Spike, The Story of American Railroads, The 
Locomotives that Baldwin Built..........1..1.01000000+- Gift of Ivan Rowe 


Two large 1899 sectional maps of Garrett 
COO UNL Stee eae eee ee eee ens Gift of Evelyn Diggs 


Information on the 1897 train wreck in 


Dakar eerie ese ete carta eee cate nee eater Gift of Robert Shaffer 
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Memorabilia from the dedication of the 1982 addition to Garrett 
County Memorial Hospital ................2..0++ Gift of Charlie Helbig 


Booklet on the 90 year history of Troop 1 
BOy: SOUS poe tn. oer re Oe ene a Gift of Paul Shogren 


A History of General Motors, 11 small books of classics, 
pair of bookends, assortment of pen nibs .......... Gift of Alice Eary 


Information on the Enlow family and the Ruth Enlow 


LDEALVpepeteote sececrete seetaettneccerte reece ry ete Gift of Karen Kight 
1901 letter to Mr. Frank Merkley in Wallman, MD.... Gift of Bob Boal 


Watercolor painting of the Mitchell barn, high school diploma of 
Mary Virginia Mitchell, photographs of the Mitchell family, 
small album of Civil War photographs that belonged to 
George E. Bishoft, Wild Flowers of the Alleghanies by Joseph E. 
Harned, composite photo of the OHS class of 1939, Ali Ghan 
memorabilia, K. of P. memorabilia, photographs of members 
of the Bishoff family, silk damask scarf, postcards of various 
historical scenes, charcoal drawing of Mary Mitchell, special 
issue of The Republican about the 1958 snow, signature stamp 
of M. Graham, R.N., assorted obituaries of the Mitchell and 
Bishoff families, picture album of Oakland scenes, genealogy of 
the Mitchell, Bishoff and Hamill families, information on the 
7th West Virginia Infantry, photo and information on 1973 
Maryland School Nurse Day........ Gift of Mitchell Benson Graham 


Six photographs relating to Ralph Pritts 
“CATRTTC Sis sae pel na na Gift of Linda Pritts Hickman 


ea Ge re Gr ee a Loan from Gary Fitzwater 


Photo and 1943 program of the unveiling of the WWII 
Bison EIONOL sOL VeCeratisn, ax -ceer cee tcs Gift of Vonda G. Paugh 


Booklet and other information on St. Peter’s 
NEVER UR ponhe Suse eleater Ree penta ie meomea er Gift of Patty Battista 
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Framed photo of men threshing grain............ Gift of Esther Trautwein 


Two genealogy books on Friend and Savage 
Parntbics foie eon nacccensennszoct Speer ee eee Gift of Patrick T. Smith 


1945 wooden box with scarf and handkerchief from Holland, 
small metal tin from WWIL....... Gift from the Estate of Nina Callis 


Photo of construction of Broadford Lake...... Gift of Ron Heginbotham 


Two postcards of National Highway and Lover's 
Leap -Senitet ieee: eee a ree eee Gift of June Schleig 


Bicentennial Memories of Allegany County, Downtown | 
Cumberland, 1950 - 1980, glass ashtray from Garrett 
National Bank, two photographs of the Howard House 
on Alder Street et cer ace ee oe a Gift of William B. Grant 


The Realm of Deep Creek Lake by Bob 
SET Beh in Mergen Er von. owen Gift of Dr. Robert D. Regan 


Application for 
Membership 


Garrett County Historical Society, Inc. 


Membership fee is $20 per year, single member or 


joint members (husband and wife). 
Lifetime membership is $250.00 per person. 


Members receive the four issues of 
The Glades Star yearly. 
Husband and wife, as joint members, receive only 
one copy of each of the four issues. 


All memberships are on a yearly basis. 


Surprise a friend or loved one with a gift! 


Application for Membership—Garrett County Historical Society, Inc. 
New Renew 
| Name 
| Address 
| City States oe ee 21 
Phone E-mail 


Complete this form, clip, attach check and mail to: 


Garrett County Historical Society, 107 S. Second St., Oakland, MD 21550 
eee Rees seme cans a lt pa ey ta ela ema a 


Z? 
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September 2014 marks the 55th anniversay of the school bus/train accident in 
Loch Lynn, which took the lives of Garrett County students. A new eight panel 
display at the Transportation Museum gives details of the tragedy. See story 
on page 83. Photos by Don Callis. 
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Editor 
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Web Site 


Information 


¢ Email: gchsmuseum@verizon.net 


¢ Web page with historical items: 
www.garrettcountymuseums.com 


¢ The Republican Newspaper: 


www.therepublicannews.com 


¢ (Chamber of Commerce: 
www.garrettchamber.com 


¢ Spruce Forest events email: 
info@spruceforest.org 


¢ History Museum in Oakland: 
phone: 301-334-3226 


¢ ‘Transportation Museum: 


phone: 301-533-1044 
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Horrible Tragedy in Garrett County 


Sep 


tember 10, 1959 


Garrett County’ Worst 
lransportation Disaster 


()? a seem- 
ingly nor- 
mal school day in 
September 1959, 
Dennett Road EI- 
ementary School 
students Michael 
and Beth Naylor 
(children of How- 
ard and Audrey 
Naylor) soon felt 
that something 
unusual had oc- 
curred. It became 
even more obvious 
as the day dragged 
on and no students 
from Mr. Cam- 
bell’s bus arrived 
to take their seats 
in class. Near the 
end of the school 
day, students were 
assembled in the 
school cafetaria, 
and the great 
depth of a terrible 
tragedy unfolded. 

This year, the 
55th anniversay 
of the bus disaster, 
Michael Naylor 


decided to create a 
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Fatally Injured Students 








Janet Deem,12__ 
} > Elementary School - 


Lee Hoffman, 11 


Richard Hinkle, 11 
q Dennett Road : 
Elementary School 


- Dennett Road 
Elementary Schoo! 


Seriously Injured Students 


Marjorie Byers, 14, Southern High School 

Frances Dixon, 14, Southem High Schoo! 

james Hinkle, 12, Soutnemn High School 

Patricia Hinkle, 14, Southem High Schoo! » 

Roy Olen Hinkle, 13, Southern High cee 

Mary Ellen itnyre, 14, Southern High mas 

Mary Jane Lee, 16, Southern High Sct LS 

Sandra Patton, 13. Southern High Schoo! wpe 
Nancy Ringer, 19. Dennett Road Hence” ae ree 
11, Dennett Road Elementary Schoo! 


lores Shaffer, ; 
s 12, Southern High School 


Deanna Sutton, 


Fatally injured, seriously injured, 
and uninjured students from Dennett 
Road Elementary and Southern High 
School. 


memorial display to honor all of those 
involved—the deceased, the seriously 
injured and those who survived un- 


Uninjured Students 


injured. 

The result of 
Michael’s effort 
is a very tasteful 
eight-panel display 
which was placed 
in the Garrett 
County Historical 
Society's Transpor- 
tation Museum on 
the second floor. 
The membership 
of the GCHS sa- 
lutes Micheal and 
the Naylor family 
for one more excel- 
lent contribution 
ere to the history and 
Roy Dixon 


David Friend 
Larry Harvey 


education in Gar- 
rett County and 
its adjoining area. 


fary Harvey 
William Harvey 
tarnex< Patton 


Bus route from Boiling Springs along 
Garrett Road to the Loch Lynn cross- 
ing. Also pictured is the B&O “Dip- 
lomat” and the Mtn. Lake Park/Loch 
Lynn crossing today. 
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The Mitchell Farm 
Update 


ditor’s Note: In the last issue of Street in Oakland. We would like in 
the Glades Star (June 2014) we _ this issue to provide an update, and 
featured an article about the Mitchell — also correct a couple of mistakes. 





Farm located on what is now Fourth 





Another photo of the large Mitchell house on former Route 219 (now Fourth 
Street). Notice the earlier “board and batten” home to the left of the newer home. 





The apple orchard pic- 
tured on page 46 of the 
June 2014 Glades Star 
was misidentified as 
on the Mitchell Farm. 
It was, in fact, on the 
neighboring Wilt Farm. 
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Mitchell family portrait 
(1913). Front row, left to 
right: Mitchell Franklin, 
John T. Mitchell, Nancy 
Franklin, Kansas Hamill 
Mitchell, John Mitchell. 
Back row, left to right: Lu- 
cille Mitchell, Clara Mitch- 
ell, Stanley Mitchell, Mary 
Mitchell Franklin (mis- 
identified in the June 2014 
Glades Star), Rose Mitch- 
ell, and Paul E. Mitchell. 
Photo taken on the front 
porch steps of the original 
Mitchell farmhouse. 








ee; - é 


The Mitchell Family at Lucille Mitchell’s home in Oakland on the day of her fu- 
neral. Lucille was a very respected Garrett County elementary school teacher 
and the last of her family to live in Oakland. Standing, left to right: Rev. Tom 
Fowler (Clara Mitchell’s son), Ethel Mitchell (Dr. Stanley Mitchell’s wife), Mitchell 
Franklin, Steve Knotts, Mrs. Nancy Franklin Knotts, Thomas Allen White (Martha 
Mitchell White’s son), Aunt Dot (Mrs. Ethel Mitchell’s sister). Seated, left to right: 
Mary Mitchell Graham, Jimmy White (Martha Mitchell’s son), Mitchell Graham, 
Jackie White (Martha Mitchell’s son), Mrs. Clarence White, Jr. (Martha Mitchell’s 
daughter-in-law). 
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Peace & Plenty 
The Site of the Deer Park Hotel 
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| This map, hand drawn in 1876, shows 
' ¥ how the hotel site relates to previ- 
| yf ously designated Revolutionary War 
| ra Military Lots in the area. 


Leer fork, 






Above: A panorama photo 
of the Deer Park Hotel tak- 
en from beyond the B&O 
tracks. Note the east and 
west annexes built in the 
1880s at the peak of the 
Hotel’s popularity. 


An 1873 postcard of the center section of the Deer 
Park Hotel, showing the famous fountain, a sec- 
tion of fence and two original posts. The posts are 
presently located in Dailey Park next to the GCHS 
History Museum. 
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A Short History of 
Garrett County s Last 
Log Church 


Editor’s Note: This pam- 
phlet was written in the 
1960s while the Rev. Thomas 
P. Staup was vicar of Our 
Father's House at Altamont. 
The four page pamphlet 
was found in the files of the 
late Rev. John Grant and 
donated to the GCHS by his 
wife Jean. We are pleased to 
reprint it here. 

WELCOME to Our 
Father's House—The Log 
Church as it is affectionately 
known by those who wor- 
ship here. Whether you stop 
in for a visit, or whether you 
are with us on Sunday to 
worship, we hope you find 
here what so many before you 
have found—an atmosphere 
of peace and calm in which 
the Presence of God leads you 
to prayer and worship. 

The Log Church is not a museum 
or a relic from a by-gone age, but is 
a building in which the worship of 
God is regularly held. In an age of 
“The New Frontiers” of inter-stellar 
space and science—in an age of crum- 
bling morality and relative values, 
of confusion and uncertainty, the 
Log Church recalls us to the eternal 
values and truths of God by which 


A Garrett County Landmark . 


The Log Church 


(Our Father’s House) 





Location: State Route 135—-Backbone Mountain 


at Altamont 
Sunday Worship 11:00 A. M., D.S.T. 


The Episcopal Church Welcomes You 


our forefathers on the “Old Frontier” 
shaped this Blessed nation of ours. 
Those who pray or worship here have 
experienced again a sense of oneness 
with those of the past and the Faith 
by which they lived. 

The Log Church is a mission cha- 
pel of the Episcopal Diocese of Mary- 
land. The history of the Episcopal 
Church in Garrett County goes back 
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to the days when Garrett County was 
still a part of Allegany County. As the 
early English settlers pushed inland 
from the Chesapeake Bay area to the 
difficult Allegheny Mountains, the 
Church came with them. The steep 
ridges and valleys of the area made 
progress slow and arduous, and most 
settlers of this early period preferred 
to follow the Great Valley southward 
and cross the mountains through the 
Cumberland Gap. However, by 1804 
the first known Episcopal Church was 
erected at Flintstone, Md. In that year 
a log church was built along what 
was to become the National Pike, or 
present-day U. S. Route 40. By 1830 
the Church had pushed as far into 
the mountains as Cumberland, Md., 
and Emmanuel Church was built on 
the site of old Fort Cumberland, fa- 
mous as the spot from which General 
Braddock and young Colonel George 
Washington began their ill-fated 
expedition against the French at Fort 
Duquesne. It was from Cumberland 
that the missionary outreach into this 
area was centered. 

The opening of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad from Cumberland to 
Wheeling in 1852 brought a steady 
stream of settlers and visitors into 
the area and in 1872 Garrett was 
separated from Allegany County. That 
year also marked the beginning of an 
era of great railroad resort hotels for 
the area which was to last until the 
coming of age of the automobile in 
the 1920's. 

The first regular Episcopal ser- 
vices in Garrett County were held in 


Oakland in 1869. As population in- 


creased, services were regularly sched- 
uled at Deer Park in 1871, Swanton 
in 1872, and finally in Altamont in 
the 1920’s. This may sound late for 
the erection of a log church, but the 
mountaineers who built it used the 
only materials they could afford, 
logs from the chestnut trees which 
abounded in the area. And it might 
be added, that in spite of automobiles 
and railroads, electricity and tele- 
phones, Garrett County still retains 
many of the aspects of the frontier. 
Much of it still remains untouched 
by the inroads of the industrial age, 
and many of her people still live in 
relative isolation to their neighbors. 
Life for many is still hard, and making 
a living is not easy. 

The beginnings of Our Father’s 
House were in a one room school 
house not far from the present build- 
ing. Here a small group under the 
devoted leadership of Layreader 
Samuel S. Johnson held its first wor- 
ship services, and conducted a Church 
School. Through the interest of Judge 
and Mrs. George S. Brown, Baltimore 
City, the land on which the building is 
located was given to the Mission. The 
time and labor needed to erect the 
building was supplied by the members 
of the Church. Among those who 
helped prepare the logs were Messrs. 
Clyde Bernard, John King and Smith 
Uphole. The Women’s Auxiliary of 
Old St. Paul’s Church, Baltimore, on 
hearing of the efforts of the people to 
build their church, sent $50.00, and 
this represents the total cost of the 
building when it was finished. Bishop 


Helfenstein of Maryland consecrated 
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the building. 

Through the years the Log 
Church has nourished and strength- 
ened the spiritual needs of those in 
the area who seek it. It has been the 
scene of many Baptisms, Weddings, 
Confirmations and funerals, as well as 
social events. Following the comple- 
tion of the Log Church the members 
planned to erect a Parish House to 
serve the social needs of the com- 
munity, but this effort faltered and 
had to be abandoned because of lack 
of money. However, the dream of a 
Parish House for the community did 
not die, and in this year of 1961, the 
long hoped-for Parish House should 
become a reality. On seven acres of 
land on Route No. 135, about two 
miles from the Log Church, a modern 
building equipped to meet the needs 
of the people in the area is to be built. 
Construction should begin this sum- 
mer, with most of the funds being 
supplied by the Diocese of Maryland. 

In recent years more and more 
people who vacation and visit on 
Deep Creek Lake have sought out 
the Log Church as a place of quiet 
and beauty in which to worship on 
Sunday morning. Last year over four 
hundred per- 
sons signed the 
visitor's register 
between June 
and Septem- 
ber. The Wom- 
en of the Mis- 
sion sponsor a 
“Refreshment 
Hour’ once a 
month follow- 





ing the 11:00 a. m. service, and have 
several social events during the sum- 
mer. This affords the local members 
and the summer congregation an op- 
portunity to greet new friends, renew 
old acquaintances. To those of you 
who are visiting in Garrett County, 
we extend an invitation to make the 
Log Church your spiritual home away 
from home. 

Located on State Route No. 135, 
on Backbone Mountain, near Deep 
Creek Lake, at an altitude of nearly 
2700 feet, the Log Church stands as 
a landmark and mission post at the 
summit of the Alleghenies. It is one 
of the last remaining log churches in 
the eastern United States, perhaps the 
whole country. The building is open 
at all times for visitors during the 
summer, and worship is conducted 
every Sunday at 11:00 a. m. 

The present Vicar of Our Father's 
House is the Rev. Thomas P. Staup. 
While not a native son of Garrett 
County, he follows in the footsteps 
of three members of his family who 
faithfully served the people of Gar- 
rett County as physicians and one as 
State Senator. The Rev. Fr. Staup can 
be contacted by calling DE 4-4630. 
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Some [Notes on 
Beekeeping in Garrett 
County 


by Marilyn Moors 


Me friend Wanda Reynolds who 


lives atop Meadow Mountain 
above New Germany State Park near 
Grantsville has two hives of bees, 
along with her horse and dog, small 
orchard, vegetable garden and flock of 
chickens. She has had several adven- 
tures with her bees, including a trip to 
the hospital when she tried to inter- 
vene between a bear headed for honey 
and the defending bees. It wasn’t the 
bear’s actions that brought on the 
medical emergency, but the bees’, and 
Wanda now carries epi-pens to fend 
off another such emergency. Despite 
all this she remains a beekeeper, albeit 
a small scale one. When she learned 
that I was interested in writing an 
article for The Glades Star on beekeep- 
ing, she invited me to a meeting of her 
book club, a group of women from 
the Bittinger area who meet monthly. 
That month’s book was A Spring 
without Bees: How Colony Collapse 
Disorder Has Endangered Our Food 
Supply by Michael Schacker (2008, 
Lyons Press). At her home I met Beth, 
Jenny, Sarah, Sondra, and Carol, and 
after a pot luck supper we discussed 
Schacker’s theories about CCD and its 
roots in the intensive development of 
pesticides for crops usually pollinated 
by bees, and in particular by the recent 


widespread use of a class of pesticides 
called neonicatinoids. In general the 
women were skeptical about the 
author’s pointed insistence that these 
neurotoxins were the major cause of 
CCD, but had other, more interesting 
questions about the safety of honey. If 
the bees are dying from the pesticides, 
what does that mean for the honey 
we purchase for our families? Is it 
inspected? Tested for pesticides? Can 
we trust that it is safe? 

Toward the end of the evening, 
Wanda talked about her work with 
her bees. “Beekeeping is the most time 
consuming, most worrisome thing 
that I do.” She said that she spends a 
lot of time thinking about the bees, 
what they need, checking on them, 
bringing them water, worrying about 
them. Wanda has just two hives, so 
her honey production is just for her 
own use. She lets the bees fill up the 
hive with honey they need for the 
winter and for their young, then puts 
on a super with a queen excluder and 
when the bees have filled the super, 
that’s the honey she uses. Because she 
has only the two hives, she has not 
spent much money on beekeeping 
or honey processing equipment, Her 
techniques for honey removal are, as 
she says, “Primitive! You don’t want 
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to watch.” She gets enough honey 
for herself. And her bees, despite the 


bears, have survived. Wanda is grate- 


ful for the help and information she 
has received from more experienced 
beekeepers and tries to attend the 
meetings of the beekeepers group, 
which have been very useful. 
BEEKEEPER JOHN Bray, Accipent, MD 
On a rainy afternoon, I sat and 
talked with John Bray, a beekeeper 
on a larger scale than Wanda, in 
his livingroom in Accident. Amid 
grandchildren and dogs, we discussed 
his love of bees and his fascination 
with their work patterns and pro- 
ductivity, their problems and issues. 





I met John through 
a neighbor and 
learned of his in- 
terest in bees when 
he placed four, then 
ten hives on my 
neighbor’s property. 
And then, after last 
winter, the hives 
were removed and 
did not reappear. 
“It was the wrong 
location. There 
wasnt enough sun 
early in the day and 
the bees couldn't 
get out and get go- 
ing soon enough to 
meet their own re- 
quirements,” John 
explained. 
This year, John 
has 34 hives of bees. 
' He keeps seven at 
his house in Acci- 
dent, others are placed with farmers in 
the Accident area. Last fall he had 18 
hives and lost two over the winter. He 
bought new queens from Ohio and 
managed to get 5 of the 10 to survive 
and used them as the basis for his new 
hives, along with dividing some of the 
remaining hives. He thinks his losses 
were due to the cold winter. “Garrett 
County is a hard place to raise bees. 
The warm seasons are too short and 
unpredictable for the nectar flows that 
bees need. Last year was particularly 
bad, and this year may be too. If the 
farmers can’t make hay, the bees can’t 
make honey.” John considers it a good 
year when he can get two supers of 
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honey for himself 
from each hive be- 
yond the hive's store 
of honey the bees 
need to raise their 
young and to sur- 
vive the winter. In 
a good year he will 
get about 80 lbs. of 
honey. He sells his 
honey through two 
of the farm stands 
of farmers who have 
his hives placed on 
their farms, Gary 
and Kate Fratz on 
Route 219 in Acci- 
dent, and the Klotz 
family on Route 42. 
There is no inspec- 
tion or monitoring 
of honey for sale, 
but John’s honey 
is local and the use 
of pesticides in Garrett County is 
considerably less than in those areas 
where commercial beekeepers move 
their hives around to pollinate cash 
crops. The bees moved to the Cali- 
fornia almond groves probably take 
the worst pesticide hit of all. 

John belongs to both the Allegany 
and Garrett County beekeeping as- 
sociations, the Allegheny Mountains 
Beekeepers Association and the Appa- 
lachian Beekeepers Association. The 
groups each meet once a month on 
Fridays, and John finds the meetings 
helpful and enjoys helping other bee- 
keepers learn more about the trade. 
Like Wanda, he thinks a lot about 


his bees.“You do worry about them. 





Bees become like pets. You are all the 


time thinking about what they need, 
what their time table is. Bees are the 
only insect that produces human 
food. And they are so interesting, such 
amazing insects.” 

John started with bees in the 
1980s, but lost all four hives one 
winter to mites, and gave it up for 
a while. But beekeeping runs in his 
family. His father and grandfather 
both raised bees. He took it back up 
again in 2007, after retiring from a 
career in moving and operating heavy 
equipment. He calls those beekeepers 
who have 1-5 hives “hobby beekeep- 
ers.” “When you have 30 or more 
hives, you are really more into it, put- 
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ting more into beekeeping equipment 
and supplies.” But it’s not a money- 
making business. John doesn’t come 
close to breaking even. 

Garrett County Republican read- 
ers may remember the front page story 
of May 2014 about the abandoned 
house in Oakland that was full of 
bees. John was one of the group who 
rescued bees from that house using 
a special vacuum that gently moved 
the bees from between the walls of the 
house to a regular hive. John was able 
to find and remove the queen and get 
another functioning hive of bees from 
that rescue operation. Bees nesting in 
a house like that are called in a “cut- 
out.” A swarm is what happens when 
there are too many bees in one hive 
to live together off the stored honey. 
The queen takes about half the bees 
with her and moves out to look for 
new living quarters. 

John said that there are primarily 
three types of bees kept in Garrett 
County, Russian bees, Italian bees, 
and Carniolan bees, a type that 
originated in the New World. John 
believes that the Russian bees and the 
Carniolan bees are better adapted to 
the Garrett County climate. Carnio- 
lan bees, John’s choice for his hives, 
will deliberately decrease the number 
of bees in the hive before winter so 
as not to use up so much honey that 
the hive runs short. Wild bees have 
declined in the same proportion as 
kept bees. They are also subject to 
infestations of mites and the problems 
of a hard, cold winter, late springs 
and cool summers. John says that 
the worst combination for bees is an 


early spring which brings them out 
of the hive and beginning to work 
on gathering nectar again, followed 
by a drop in the temperature and a 
long cold spell. A variety of factors 
affect honey production. The weather 
is primary. If the conditions are not 
right for flower production, the bees 
cannot feed and produce honey. But 
location is another. Hives need to be 
where they will get the sun early in 
the morning and where it is light and 
warm. John has moved hives away 
from areas that are too dark and cold. 
He believes that mites flourish under 
those conditions and that mites are 
the primary disease stressors in Gar- 
rett County. John Bray believes that 
the future success of beekeeping will 
depend on the development of new 
strains of bees that are specially bred 
to withstand the varroa mites, the 
cause of so many problems now, but 
until that happens, good beekeeping 
practices include keeping the hives 
clean, seeing that the bees are in a 
good location and that they have a 
variety of plants to feed from. 


BeEeKEEPER KAREN Lonr, Sky VALLEY BEEs, 
Swanton, MD 


I walked through a lawn of white 
clover dotted with bees harvesting 
nectar to meet with Karen Lohr and 
her mother Pat, plus their two farm 
dogs, Murphy and Max, on the cool 
and shady porch of their family farm 
just off the entrance to Sky Valley. 
Karen, her two sisters, Patty and 
Dawn, and their mother have kept the 
family farm running since the loss of 
their father in the fall of 2011. They 


raise some cattle, grow corn and oats, 
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raise vegetables for a farm stand, and 
keep bees, selling some of the honey 
at their farm stand, but converting 
more into lotions, salves, soaps and 
lip balms which they sell at craft fairs. 

Karen and her dad had talked 
about raising bees, but he died before 
the project got underway, and the girls 
keep one hive of the bees dedicated 
to his memory, with “Lucy’s Bees” 
written on the hive. Lewis C. Lohr 
and daughter Karen teased each other 
with affectionate nicknames. His was 
Lucy, hers was Jake. Karen initiated 
the bee project, doing six months of 
studying about bees and beekeeping 
from books before she began work 
with actual bees. She had enrolled in 
a bee class through the University of 
Maryland Extension Service here in 
Garrett County, but received a call 
that the class was cancelled just before 
it was to start. She decided that she 
knew enough and proceeded with her 


Beekeeper Karen Lohr, Sky Valley Bees, Swanton, MD. 
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bee project on her own. She bought 
Italian bees from Bedford, PA, and 
started with one hive. She now has 
seven hives and the bee project is 
working out well. Her bees are regis- 
tered and inspected regularly, and her 
business is licensed. She and her sisters 
make the lip balms, lotions, and soaps 
during those times when life, work, 
and farm chores give them a break to 
do so. All of her formulas have been 
tweaked by her to reflect the best 
use of the honey in the product. She 
wanted to make a honey soap, but 
found that honey alone didn’t give the 
right consistency, so she added goat’s 
milk, another “good-for-the-skin” 
natural substance, and the resulting 
soap turned out to be terrific. She 
had almost sold out at the time of our 
interview in July and did not expect to 
have time to go into production again 
until mid-August. This is a part-time, 
hobby-type project for her and her 
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Three photos of Ruthvan Morrow, local teacher, photographer and naturalist, 
probably taken in the 1960s or 1970s. Here Ruthvan is uncovering a hive in a 


“bee tree.” 


sisters, as all the young women have 
regular jobs. Karen is an ophthal- 
mology assistant at the Regional Eye 
Associates, and her two sisters work 
at Sheetz and WalMart. 

The Lohr farm is now an all 
woman operation, Karen’s mother 
Pat, formally Catherine Patricia, was 
born a Bowser on a farm on Rock 
Lodge Road in McHenry. Her parents 
were Marie and Wilbur Bowser. On 
that farm, Pat’s father kept bees, but 
it was her mother’s job to tend them, 


and young Pat helped her mother in 
those tasks. So beekeeping has passed 
along a maternal line in the Bowser- 
Lohr family, a job that women do 
and do well. 

Karen is pleased that her bees get a 
variety of crops to feed on, willow and 
maple flowers in the spring, followed 
by locust, the white clover, the flowers 
blooming all around their yard and 
cucumber and squash plants as their 
vegetable garden begins to produce. 
The women keep the verges of their 
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yard uncut so that the bees have the 
goldenrod in the fall to round out 
their year. She thinks that the variety 
in their feed crops keeps them healthy 
and makes for a good honey. 
Between the sale of the extra 
honey in the fall and the production 
of bath and skin care products, Karen 
is doing a little better than breaking 
even. But, she says, beekeeping is very 
expensive as a “hobby,” It costs her 
about $100 to buy bees, and a hive 
box and all its parts, not including the 
supers, costs $150. And then there is 
the cost of bee suits, smokers, extrac- 
tors, and more. Karen hasn't lost any 
bees to colony collapse disorder, but 
to mites, to swarming she couldn't 
catch, and to, as she says, “beekeeper 
stupidity,’ forgetting to put the heavy 
rock back on top of the box to protect 
against the wind, not being aware of 
problems before they develop. Be- 
cause beekeeping is expensive, Karen 
tries to make the most of her bee’s 
natural proclivity to expand their 
numbers. Most of her hive growth 
has come through catching bees as 
they start the process of swarming 
and accommodating them in a new 
hive. According to Karen, bees about 
to swarm gorge themselves on honey 
and so are relatively docile at the start 
of a swarm. That is the time that it is 
easiest to get them into a new hive. 
After a day or two, they have used 
up the honey reserve they took with 
them when they left and they are 
hungry and not as amenable to being 
coaxed into new quarters. Karen and 
her sisters have used a swimming pool 
skimmer, the long pole with a small 


net of one end, to good advantage in 
coaxing the swarming bees to a new 
locale. 

She also worries about her bees. 
Bears and racoons are ever present 
in the area, and a bear, she says, will 
completely wreck a hive, going after 
not just the honey, but also the larvae, 
busting up the hive box to get at them. 
She doesn’t try to fence in her boxes 
with electrical wire, but depends on 
them being close to her house and 
upon the watchful presence of the 
two farm dogs. 

But if the bees are a worry, they 
are also calming, and very relaxing 
to watch. She checks on them in the 
winter by putting her ear to the box 
and listening to the sounds inside. 
She loves watching the bees hatch, 
and feels as if the bees form a team of 
hard working farm hands helping her 
keep things going on the Lohr farm. 
“People don’t realize how important 
bees are to human beings, especially 
to farmers,” she said. 

BeekeePer Cuip Lee 

The Reverend Chip Lee (St. Mat- 
thew’s Episcopal Church in Oakland 
and St. John’s Episcopal Church in 
Deer Park) is also a beekeeper. Glades 
Star readers who participated in the 
Mountain Laurel Garden Club house 
tour in the early summer this year 
will recall the bee hives he keeps at 
his home garden in Mountain Lake 
Park, with hives painted to match his 
Victorian house and water supplied to 
his bees by an appropriately Victorian 
fountain. He was on holiday when 
I asked to interview him, and he 
graciously took time from his vaca- 
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tion to write Out some answers to my 
questions. His thoughts deserve his 
own words. 

“T took up beekeeping initially to 
keep a couple of hives on my property 
as a piece of our overall plan to green 
up our home and make our portion 
of the neighborhood as ecologically in 
tune as possible. The plan was to have 
the bees to pollinate our vegetable gar- 
dens and to do our little bit for polli- 
nator health and welfare. I discovered 
very quickly that this would be more 
than just keeping bees in a box. Once 
some of my friends discovered I was 
keeping bees, they wanted me to look 
into providing them with access to 
bees for their properties as well. Ad- 
ditionally, bears, bad weather, cranky 
queens, and possibly an experience 
with CCD last season made it clear 
that if I were going to keep bees, I was 
going to keep them, and be kept by 
them. That decision has led to a deep 
sense of relationship with my bees and 
an expansion which has prompted 
some planning, some decisions, and 
the birth of Country Parson Honey. 

“This is my second year of bee- 
keeping and I have eleven hives 
right now. I started with four last 
year which didn’t survive due to a 
combination of bears, a swarm that 
shouldn't have happened, a possible 
incidence of CCD, and an unusually 
cold winter. So I started all over again 
this year with ten and added one more 
when | had an extra package of bees 
left over from reestablishing two hives 
in Deer Park that got hit by a bear 
in May. The cold weather last year 


prevented my one surviving colony 


from being able to move to food. They 
starved with 40 pounds of honey in 
the hive they couldn’ get to. Bears can 
do devastating damage to a bee yard. 
They are after the larva as well as the 
honey, and they will destroy a colony 
ina short time. I’ve lost three colonies 
to bears, but I think I’ve remedied 
that situation with the installation of 
electric fences around all my yards. So 
far so good. | think I also may have 
had one hive succumb to CCD, but 
I can't be sure. The symptoms were 
there — the hive was completely empty 
— bees, honey, brood, all mysteriously 
gone. The first hive swarmed a week 
after I installed the bees last year. It’s 
rare, but it does happen. I was on a 
steep learning curve then and I am 
still now, learning more daily. I’m 
taking a master beekeeper certification 
course from the University of Mon- 
tana right now which has taught me 
a tremendous amount when it comes 
to keeping bees in this “new age” of 
beekeeping. Prior to 1984, a person 
didn’t have to think too much about 
keeping bees, but since then, with the 
advent of mites and diseases which 
have come due to the increased ease of 
transporting bees across borders and 
continents, there is so much more one 
must be aware of to control disease 
and pests in a bee yard to secure a 
good honey crop or to get maximum 
pollination benefits. 

“The bees are an endless source 
of fascination for me. I can sit and 
watch them for hours as they fly in 
and out of the hive. As chaotic as it 
seems from watching the front of a 
hive, there is really a remarkable order 
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to it all. The bees know exactly where 
they are supposed to go and what they 
are supposed to collect, be it nectar 
or pollen, before they leave the hive. 
Everyone has a particular job, whether 
it is housekeeping, climate control, 
defense, feeding larva, caring for the 
queen, or foraging, they go about it 
with the colony in mind, not their 
own ends. They are highly social 
creatures. Decisions are made not by 
one but by many, and the decisions 
are made with the best interests of 
the colony in mind. Honeybees have 
much to teach us about collective wis- 
dom and effective decision making. 
They stake everything on a process 
that includes collective fact-finding, 
vigorous debate, and consensus build- 
ing. Thomas Seeley’s book Honeybee 
Democracy (2010, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press) is a result of 17 years of 
research into this remarkable process. 

“As I said at the beginning, a re- 
lationship develops very quickly with 
these bees. It is heartbreaking to see 
a hive die because of disease or intru- 
sion by bears or starvation. One can 
sense their mood, and many beekeep- 
ers (including me) will tell you that 
over time the bees seem to recognize 
the beekeeper and know that he or 
she is not a threat.” 


BEEKEEPER (AND MaryLanpD REGIONAL BEE 
Inspector) Hop Cassipy 


Hop (formally Jerome, but Hop 
to all) is one of seven regional bee 
inspectors for the state of Maryland, 
responsible for inspecting bee hives 
in Garrett and Allegany counties. 
He reports to the state bee inspector, 


Cybil Preston, whose office is part of 


the Maryland Department of Agri- 
culture. As such he knows most of 
the beekeepers in the two county area 
and is responsible for regular inspec- 
tions and for assisting in beekeeper 
education. The inspections and the 
registration are without cost to the 
beekeepers. Hop oversees the two 
beekeepers’ clubs, one for Garrett and 
one for Allegany County, and plans 
the annual day of beekeeping educa- 
tion conducted each year at Camp 
Hickory. His day job, from which he 
threatens to retire, is repairing lawn 
tractors and other small machines 
in his workshop on Hutton Road in 
Oakland. 

Hop reports that there are about 
80 beekeepers in each county, all of 
whom are required to register their 
hives with the state for the purpose of 
controlling a major, deadly, and easily 
transmitted disease called American 
Foulbrood (AFB). There are a few 
beekeepers who resist registration (“I 
don't need the state to know what I 
do!”), but Hop pretty much knows 
who these people are and will move 
in if there were to be an outbreak of 
AFB in the area. AFB is so contagious 
and so persistent (the bacillus spreads 
by spores which can remain virulent 
for up to 40 years) that badly infected 
hives must be destroyed by fire. Lesser 
infections can be treated without such 
dire intervention. Even Hop’s inspec- 
tions are done without using gloves 
to make sure that no stray spores 
will contaminate a clean hive. The 
Maryland Dept. of Agriculture offers 
laboratory resources and educational 
outreach in all areas of bee diseases. 
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Along with American Foulbrood, the 
major disease problems that bees face 
are several varieties of mites. The most 
common mite now is the varroa mite, 
which first appeared in the 1970s. 
With treatment, these mites can be 
reduced to a level which the bees 
can tolerate. Hop does not believe 
that there is colony collapse disorder 
(CCD) in Maryland. He thinks that 
the death of whole hives can be laid 
to bee mismanagement on the part 
of the beekeeper, to not enough food 
stored for the winter or the inability 
of the bees to reach that food, and/or 
to really cold weather. 

Hop has been involved with bees 
since he was very young. He used to 
go out with his grandfather, McClel- 
land Bennett, looking for bee trees. 
When they found a hollow tree with 
a bee colony inside, they would get 
the owner's permission to cut the 
tree down and remove the honey. All 
the honey was taken. There was no 
thought at that time of leaving the 
bees enough honey for the winter, 
because the process of taking the tree 
down destroyed their home. Later, 
McClelland Bennett developed some 
hives, not like the ones in use today, 
but square structures made of rough 
sawn lumber called “bee gums.” Hop 
has a model of an old bee gum hive 
which his mother, Mabel Bennett 
Cassidy, used when she gave a talk 
about old time beekeeping practices. 
Hop also has a collection of old fash- 
ioned smokers. 

There were no honeybees in 
the New World before they were 
introduced by the Europeans who 


came to settle this country. Finding 
no competition, the bees spread 
rapidly. Hop believes that there are 
no such things as “wild” honeybees. 
There may be unhived bees which 
have swarmed from a hive and found 
refuge in the woods, but they will not 
last long there. These bees are subject 
to the same diseases and problems of 
hived bees and have fewer resources 
to withstand cold winters or disease 
pressures. They don’t last long in the 
wild. When I asked about the bees in 
my garden which I always thought 
were wild, Hop could immediately 
tell me of four beekeepers within a 
bee’s flight distance of my garden 
whose bees have helped to pollinate 
my squash and pumpkins, my herb 
beds and my vegetables. (Thank you, 
beekeepers in the northwest corner 
of the county!) Bees, Hop says, are 
responsible for pollinating one-third 
of all the food we eat. 

Hop has run a series of experi- 
ments with his own bees, trying 
them in different situations. He once 
placed his hives under an overhang- 
ing eave and hung plastic in front of 
them hoping to reduce the worst of 
the winter winds. Unfortunately, the 
hives heated up too much too early 
in the spring and the bees came out 
expecting to find blossoms and food, 
but it was really still winter. He does 
believe that Garrett County winters 
are very hard on bees. Many Garrett 
County residents move south for all or 
some of our winter season, but Hop’s 
bees go east, down to stay at his son- 
in-law’s in Keyser, WV, from Thanks- 
giving until May. Hop thinks that it is 
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warmer there during the winter, lower 
in altitude, and that spring breaks 
there earlier. Hop fetches them home 
when Garrett County’s flowers have 
begun to bloom. He also participates 
in a study being conducted by NASA 
about climate change which requires 
him to weigh certain hives every day 
and post that information monthly 
to a NASA website. By combining 
information about bee productivity 
from many sources, NASA is seeking 
to understand how climate change is 
affecting the timing and distribution 
of blossom and flowering dates for 
many parts of the country. 

Hop is a cheerful, gregarious guy 
who really likes talking about bees 
and working with beekeepers. He has 
visited “all the schools, all the libraries, 
and all the state parks” in his educa- 
tional outreach to children and adults. 
He is impressed with the variety of 
people who take up beekeeping. In 
addition to the farmers whose crops 
need bee pollination, there are a wide 
range of other professions among 
beekeepers—from the Rev. Chip Lee, 
Dr. Dona Alvarez, Don Sincell, the 
editor of The Republican, and Ma- 
donna Pool, the student counselor at 
Garrett College, to people like Wanda 
Reynolds and Karen Lohr. He says 
they are a pretty congenial group, 
always helpful to new beekeepers, 
always different in their approaches to 
beekeeping, and he is happy when he 
can be of assistance to them. 

THE HEALTH oF BEES, AND OuR Own 

In an op-ed piece in the New York 
Times on July 15, 2014, Mark Win- 


ston, a Canadian biologist, discussed 


colony collapse disorder as a result 
of “multiple, compounding causes: 
pesticides applied to fields, pesticides 
used to control mites, fungal, bacterial 
and viral pests and diseases, nutri- 
tional deficiencies caused by single 
crop fields without diverse flowering 
plants, and, in the U.S., commercial 
beekeeping itself, disrupting colonies 
by moving bees around the country 
multiple times each year to pollinate 
crops.” And he states that it is the 
interaction between all these factors, 
particularly the synergy between mul- 
tiple pesticide dosages in the United 
States rather than any one single 
cause, that has led to the appalling 
figure of 23% colony failure rate for 
2013 (Washington Post 5/16/2014, 
A3). But no beekeeper in Garrett 
County raises bees commercially, and 
many have figured out that the health 
of their hives depends on cleanliness, 
on good nutrition from a variety of 
flowering plants, going easy on all 
pesticides, and on watchful prepa- 
ration (and good luck) with those 
things neither we nor the bees can 
control—the bears and the weather. 
As Winston points out, and as Chip 
Lee has echoed in a paper written 
for the master beekeeper program at 
the University of Montana, our lives 
and our futures depend on much 
the same. We will survive the hard 
times, now and to come, if we can 
keep our environment clean, be well 
nourished from a variety of sources, 
avoid as much as possible pesticides 
and herbicides, and remember what 
the bees can teach us, about working 
hard, making decisions that benefit 
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Blasts From The Past 








Early propeller driven ice boat (1930) on Deep Creek Lake near the Glendale 
Bridge. Pictured are Gerald Iman, Joe Bill Ours, and an unknown other man. 





e 
: 


The Willard Hawkins family skiing in Garrett County in the early 1960s. Willard 
Hawkins was then the superintendent of schools. Also in the photo are Billy 
and Anne Hawkins. 
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Ruthvan Morrow postcard. Photo taken in the 1960s-1970s on Marsh Mountain. 
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The GCHS Transportation Museum has acquired by loan a rare 1930 Ford 
Model A Roadster for a year. It is presently on display. 
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Blasts From The Past 





Above is the earliest known interior 
photo of the sanctuary of St. Peter’s 
Catholic Church. The photo was 
recently donated by Lee and Kathy 
(Gonder) Maes from the estate of 
B.I. and Kitty Gonder. 





Left is an early photo of the fagade 
of St. Peter’s Catholic Church in 
Oakland. Construction was begun 
in 1901 and the church was dedi- 
cated in 1903. 
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Civil Defense and the 
‘Maryland Minutemen” 
of World War IT 


[° October 1942, 20 lo- 


cal recruits were sworn 























into the Maryland Na- 
tional Guard’s “Minute- 
men.” One of the even- 
tually 44 recruits was the 
Rev. John A. Grant. The 
photo shown below shows 
Rey. Grant's actual arm 
band and a photo on a 
coat worn by Rey. Grant. 


Top Right: 1980s photo of 
the WWII McHenry aircraft 
observer’s shack near 
Bowman’s Marina. 


Right: Rev. John Grant 
wearing his “Maryland 
Minuteman” WWII arm 
band. 


Above: Rev. Grant’s actual 
armband. It is now on dis- 
play at the GCHS History 
Museum. 
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Civil War Soldier in 
Garrett County 


. Coleman Alderson, b 19 
Oct. 1839 Amherst Co., 
A; enlisted in 1861; served in 
both Co. A & K 14th VA Cav- 
alry, which later became Co. A 
36th Battalion VA Cavalry. A 
major in the Confederacy he 
was a member of the “Green- 
brier Cavalry” who served as 
bodyguard to Gen. Garnett 
until his death and afterward 
as bodyguard and courier to 
Gen RLE. Lee, delivering Lee’s 
first orders at Gettysburg. His 
command was made escort of 
honor at the burial of Gen. 
“Stonewall” Jackson and they 
fired the military salute over Jackson's 
grave. laken prisoner of war & sent to 
Camp Chase, OH, for nine months 
and later transferred to Point Lookout 
before exchanged in Feb. 1865. 
Alderson was a co-founder and 
organizer of Mountain Lake Park, 
MD, in 1880; purchased the property 
“across the tracks” and founded Lake 
View, MD, later named Loch Lynn 
Heights, MD, ca 1894. He was the 
Attorney-at-Fact and the General 
Manager of the Loch Lynn Heights 
Hotel and the Mountain Home Com- 
pany. He and his first wife resided 
in Mountain Lake Park. He died 28 
Noy. 1912; 
Masor J. CoLemMAN ALDERSON OBITUARY 


Decl ol 2 Majors @oleiian 
Alderson died Thursday, 28 Nov 1912 in 





Charleston. He was the eldest son of the 
Rev. Lewis A. Alderson and was born in 


Locust Grove, Amherst Co., VA on 29 
Oct. 1839. He was aged 74. He joined the 
Confederate Army on 16 Apr. 1861 and 
was a private in the Greenbrier Cavalry. 
In April 1862 he became a 2nd Lieuten- 
ant, and in Dec. 1862 a Ist Lieutenant. 
He was a member of Company A, 36th 
Battalion Virginia Cavalry, and was in 
East Tennessee in 1863 under General 
William E. Jones. He was injured twice, 
once in Maryland and once in Virginia. 
He was captured on 12 Jun. 1864 and sent 
to Camp Chase, Ohio. After the war he 
was in the coal and timber business, and 
founded Williamson and Bellepoint, and 
Mt. Lake Park and Loch. Lynn. Heights 
in Maryland. In 1874 he married Mary 
Price, daughter of Gov. Samuel Price of 
Greenbrier Co. She died in 1895, and 8 
years ago he married Mrs. Mary Kirker of 
Wellsburg, WV. He is survived by his wife 
and nephew George P. Alderson. He was a 
Baptist and was buried at the Greenbrier 
Baptist Church in Alderson. 
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Donations 


May 17, 2014 - August 13, 2014 


General Donations: Richard A. Harris 
Jan and Judith Finkel Wilda Juanita Sanders 
Rhonda Pitz Estate 
fei bas. Mountain Laurel Garden 
jexinee Club 
SaaS ne Harry and Pauline Faucett 
Mary Virginia Jones Paul W. Hoye, Jr. 
Transportation: Edward C. Beyer 
Doris Feaster Marilyn J. Filemyr 


Robert and Susannah Kurtz Allegheny Welding and 


Machine, Inc. 


Carole C. Perez for 


portable sound system 


Kirsten Olson 
Linda Pritts Hickman 


Virginia Tichenor 


Memorials 


May 17, 2014 - August 13, 2014 


For Ward Lane Ashby 


Lelia S. Carr, Clara Jo and 
Emily Hurst 


For Troy Gnegy 
Don and Eleanor Callis 
Bob and Leanna Boal 
Martha V. DeBerry 
Diane S. Thayer 
Ed and Jean King 
Robin & Willis McGill J. Coleman Alderson. 
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Accessions 


February 14, 2014 - May 16, 2014 
1850s Grandfather clock from the Civil War burning of Chambersburg, 


1930s Marx tinplate model train engine (In memory 


of OThit@lobnison ) ae ten. aa eeteee eerie es ener Gift of Joan Johnson 
One-horse sleigh (belonged to A. D. Naylor ....... Gift of the Art Naylor Family 


German railroad train layout with N gauge train cars and hand-painted 


ul dinos eee tec eee Gift of J. Hopwood and Karen Wooddell 
sIwotelidetby Hats; seer 1h earn ene, ne ere Gift of Michael Macy 
Copy of article “ The B&O Railroad’s Deer Park and Oakland hotels” with 

ACLS" ANIC: DICTULCS 72pee tree, te eee ener Gift of John Hoxland White, Jr. 


Information on Welch gas wells, map of Loch Lynn Heights, OHS June 
1932 Acorn newspaper, information and photos of John Galbreth 
family, Sylvester Ryland family, topographic maps of Oakland, Deer 
Park, and Table Rock Quadrangles, election district map of Mtn. Lake 
Park Sees cscceet eect ietecag i ocete) ete eee nee Gift of Sandra Savage 


Information on Cranesville Swamp, information on Browning Dam and 
Browning Hotel, postcard of 1912 Oakland flood, postcard of 
Red Cross volunteers parading on Second Street during 


WX) Y/N eT ee et Focal st = 2 Gift of Alice Eary 


Information on Black Church in Oakland, notes on 1886 map of Oakland, 
Photocopy of Mtn. City Band of Oakland, notes and photocopies on 
James Pulreacy s Utstetocchy slote seme Gift of William O. Treacy 


Four photos of Kitzmiller, MD ... Copies of photos loaned by Kathy Johnson 
Photo of Willard, Ann, and Billy Hawkins......0000.0.. Gift of Norma Hesen 


Articles on W. E. Spoerlein, Casselman Bridge repair, History of Garrett Co. 
and Oakland, Virgin trees at Swallow Falls, 1975 arson fire at Naylor's 
store, Photos of Camp on Yough River at Coddington’s Rifles, Booklet 
on the Murder of Josiah Harden, photo of Smith’s Military Band of 
Oakland, M.M. Schrock of real estate bargains in Mtn. Lake Park, 1939 
history and laws of Mtn. Lake Park, photocopies of the first Garrett 
(Goojttnia A Oreifindeie.. Wages ae hires Gifts of Unknown Donors 


Gencalogwotl Letlamscheenoproles) Cate even yee. teers Gift of Leila Carr 


Decorative plate with photo of Rush Baptist Church in Friendsville, Two 
1978 copies of The Citizen newspaper, Machine Judge of Election 
certificate of Ellen N. Humberson................. Gift of Lawrence Sherwood 


News articles on Civil War Generals, Thomas Cresap frontier, Jane Frazier, 
1985 floods, Scrapbook of articles of Military persons from Western 
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Maryland, assorted information on Bloomington School, 
Genealogy on the Warnick family and the Chance family, 
1950s Girl Scout uniform, assorted information on the 1938 OHS 


OYE Cicc  ene RR eos Bre TT Ee Gift of Sheila (Warnick) Wilson 
Child’s Murray red wagon, Tonka Toys pumper fire truck, Structo hook and 

lackder fires ictick vems eso k ee elas Mee te oe Gift of Jeff and Peggy Nelson 
Information on Col. Ernest H. Wardwell’s 

BCALTCLEMG UALS: Get hee. Meee eee Gift of Sally Wooddell Stuart 
Genealogies of Revolutionary War soldier John Stuck , Barbara Stuck, and 

PNAC ye LUCK Merk clan. exc tae eceseO ited Me tesere sme toe Gift of Kim Davenport 
1918 receipt from Oakland Pharmacy signed by Joseph E. Harned, letter 

iromblien: | Wayer tooanford Moos n..eee tea Gift of Nancy Bernard 
New England Saltbox dollhouse with mostly handmade furniture, 1890 

diorama matchbox kitchen ................ Loan from Mabel Lyons Thompson 


Primitive wood flat split machine belt pulley wheel........ Gift of Judith Kuhnle 
Book on the Embrey, Braden and Bittinger Families ...... Gift of Bob German 


Honorable Leonard J. Eiswert’s District Court robe... Gift of Leonard Eiswert 


Cap from the Oakland Fire Department's Band............ Gift of Kim Moreland 
Se ivily aipetanwOOd wall DOXe icteric Gift of Fred and Mary Warther 
Assorted memorabilia from Johnny's Bait House, photo of Somerfield 
Bridge, photo of Garrett County Courthouse............ Gift of John Marple 
Three photos of 1920s Boy Scout encampments, 1939 photo of Oakland 
V OUiMectenitcrMcpariiielitrs mere ita ceercescte Gift of Angie Townshend 
Patera ed) Goh EST esata bevek 2, ea nn re pe See Pe ISA Or PP Gift of Wayne Wilt 


Child’s blue Delphite tea set, two Depression glass dishes from Glass Night 
at the Maryland Theater, Nine assorted film posters from MD Theater, 
1953 movie schedule of MD Theater and Grand Theater, photo of St. 
Peter’s Catholic Church when first built ....... Gift of Kathy Gonder Maes 


1916 Marriage certificate: Wm. C. Miles/ 


Messi ALUM alias We O!,2 0. 22esau cess cuen eer ere ree ee Gift of Monique Swann 
Old U. S. postage stamps, 1920s and 1940s 

Gal aR wavy Rs SYorIRy 949 ke Wo Hee rpms me teA sat Gift of Diane Thayer 
1981 flag with Garrett Co. symbols ................. Gift of the Ruth Enlow Library 


Book: Violets to Greet You, book from the Union Sunday School 
in Deer Park, 1900 Illustrated Guide to Oakland, Booklet 
on 75 Years of Banking Progress, 1900-1975 at 
Pirste ata eee ere ere, 200 Se een een Gift of Jeanie Lohr Yoder 
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Large collection of photos and notebooks of historical research on many 
aspects of Garrett County, copies of the Journal of the Alleghenies, 
numerous historical books, Boy Scout handbooks, assorted memorabilia 


of WWII (From the estate of John Grant) ...............005 Gift of Jean Grant 
WWilisouventecoin.of Pearl shlarbor sae. asset ee eee Gift of Bob Boal 
1930 MudeliA Delixe Roadsters.....2-.. See Ae Loan from Robert Hoye 
Photocopy of Whisky Hollow Ski Area history .............06+ Gift of Bob Sutton 
Photocopy of information on the Trail of Francis Thomas in Western 

Wacviandsand Erankyilles csr a oeeere tt een Gift of Mary Wasik 


Photocopy of the genealogy of Moses Wensel ....... Gift of Dorthea Wensel Wilt 


1931 Hawkeye truck coin bank, 1952 half ton 3100 Series 
pick-up coin bank (In memory of Walter and Ruth 
Campbells cssrcte tse Gift of Carole Forman & Katherine Schenk 


1932 Ford delivery van coin bank, 1913 Model T Ford van coin bank, 
1950 Chevrolet panel truck coin bank, 1916 Studebaker panel truck 
coin bank, 1923 Chevrolet delivery van coin bank, 1905 Ford’s first 
delivery car coin bank ( In memory of Doug Schenk, Walter and Ruth 
Gaamippel i re faeces ee eee Gift of Katherine Schenk 


1930s alcohol canip stovewis os aye eee Gift of Edward H. Glade, Jr. 


Public Athlete League badge, shoehorn from Gortner’s Store, Pocket tool 
from R. S. Jamison’s Eureka Saloon, 1896, 1930 and1958 Charter 
Ordinances of the Town of Loch Lynn Heights, small canvas money 
bag from Garrett Nat'l Bank, 1898 photo of Lincoln Callis’ blacksmith 
shop, old map of Loch Lynn Heights surveyed by J. L. Burley for J. C. 
AldGiSO Th re en eee et eee ent eee Gift of Miriam H. Mueller 


Famous Boats 


New 
Publication 


Available now at the 
Garrett County Historical Society 


$29.95 





by Ed King 


Application for 
Membership 


Garrett County Historical Society, Inc. 


Membership fee is $20 per year, single member or 


joint members (husband and wife). 
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Volume Numbers 


Most readers pay attention to the Month and Year of Glade Star issues, 
but those who also track the “Volume and Number” on publications will have 
noticed the last two issues were assigned the wrong numbers. 
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ary Virginia (Moore) Jones 

was born in her beloved 
Rowlesburg, WV just over 100 
years ago. She was the only child 
of Adolpha J. and Rachel (Deets) 
Moore. After her graduation from 
the Rowlesburg Elementary and 
High Schools, Mary Virginia con- 
tinued her education at West Vir- 
ginia University, where she proudly 
earned a Bachelor of Science degree 
in Education. Shortly following her 
graduation from the university, she 
taught school in both the Bruceton 
Mills and Tunnelton schools in her 
native Preston County. 

In September of 1939 Mary Vir- 
ginia Moore married Lewis R. Jones 
of Oakland, MD. While her beloved 
Lewis faithfully served his nation in 
the U. S. Coast Guard during World 
War I, Mary Virginia continued her 
teaching career at the Rowlesburg 
High School through 1945. 

In 1942 during the first full 
year of the existence of the Garrett 
County Historical Society (GCHS) 
Mary Virginia Jones was appointed 
by Captain Charles Hoye, founder of 
GCHS, to be the society’s first mu- 
seum Curator. Her first “museum” 
consisted of one very large display 
case of artifacts located inside the 
Ruth Enlow Library. This major 
display case is still in use in the entry 
hall of the present 10-room history 
museum on Second Street. From this 
early and “sparse” start, the GCHS 
museum moved into an entire room 
of the library and from there to the 
society's first large independent 
museum which was located in the 


former St. Matthew's Parish, House 
which is now the location of Our 
Town Theatre. Later this history 
museum moved to its present loca- 
tion at 107 S. Second Street whey 
Mary Virginia, although “retired” 
continued to assist whenever asked. 
Mary Virginia Jones carefully guided 
the society through many museum 
changes over her 42-year tenure and 
far beyond. Throughout her many 
years as first curator and friend to 
the GCHS, Mary Virginia planned 
and fostered what has now become 
the Garrett County Historical So- 
ciety Museum Complex including 
the 10-room History Museum on 
Second Street, Dailey Park with the 
restored Gazebo and Gas House on 
the corner of Second and Liberty 
Streets and most recently the new 
Garrett County Museum of Trans- 
portation on Liberty Street. 

Mary Virginia was very proud 
of and also very supportive of these 
museums and others in her native 
county throughout her lifetime. 
Her love and major support for the 
GCHS and its museums is legend- 
ary. Mary Virginia continued her 
support for the GCHS well into her 
100th year, attending the society’s 
last annual dinner/meeting in June 
of this year. Rest in Peace, “Grand 
Ladysotithe GOES syvousueve 
definitely created a proud heritage 
for Garrett and Preston Counties 
through your love and dedication 
to the history, geneology and re- 
search of area history and most of 
all through your total dedication to 
their museums. 
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Pine Swamp Sam 


by Evelyn Oleson Guard 
(From Friend Family Heritage Museum) 





any residents of Terra Alta, 


WY, may still remember Sam- 
uel H. Friend (1879-1964) and his 
hospitable wife, Cuba, and recall the 
pleasure of visiting with them in their 
neat little farmhouse, just outside 
of town. They often had company, 
especially on Sunday, when guests 
were there “from early till late,” Cuba 
setting her fine table and Sam readily 
responding to questions about the 
old forests. 

Some may remember Samuel H. 
Friend as Farm Superintendent of 
the Hopemont Sanatorium, during 
eleven years of employment at that 
institution, when he converted a large 
area of the then 600-acre ground into 


a model supply farm. His final notice 
referred to him as a “retired farmer.” 

Sam’s career of hard work was 
varied and colorful. He was a helper 
at “Uncle Joe” Lewis’ sawmill and 
Summer Resort; he logged for sev- 
eral timber contractors; for three 
summers he drove a surrey and con- 
ducted sightseeing tours of Oakland 
and Mountain Lake Park, MD, and 
sometimes went off on inexpensive 
adventure trips, as he wanted to see 
and doas the rest of the world did. He 
explored west as far as Iowa, “a place 
all right for farming” but lacking in 
dispensations logging provided, for 
Sam found his hobby logging in the 
tall timber. At eighty he said, “I would 
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rather be up on Snaggy Mountain 
with a good team than doing anything 
else I could think of.” 

Perhaps he spoke for many of his 
time who felt the same about the great 
days when an economy prevailed that 
suited hardy young men, especially 
those with unfailing affirmation and 
an art for appreciating dumb brutes 
who depend on man’s sensitivity for 
their well-being. The part Sam liked 
to recall was working on the moun- 
tain-sides, mastering the challenging 
trees, his horses equipped with J-grabs 
and growlers for the steep, slippery 
trails. (NOTE: J-grabs were used so 
they would come out of the logs easily 
when pulled sideways. Horses were 
taught when the slack eased up on the 
logs to go to one side of the trail and 
let the logs go by, thereby saving the 
horses from broken legs due to being 
hit from behind.) 

Samuel Friend was born in 1879 
at Caine (now Lake Ford), Garrett 
County, MD, near the headwaters 
of Muddy Creek, at the edge of the 
Great Pine Swamp. He was a son of 
Thomas Collins Friend and his wife, 
the former Martha Ann Teets (better 
known as “Matty”) He was the third 
of seven children, Lillie Belle and 
Virginia (Jenny Boyer) before him; 
Lester, Ethel, Oakey and Ida Blanche 
followed. 

He was witness to Pine Swamp’s 
change from primitive state to “just a 
wet streak three miles long and a mile 
wide.” He can be called an authority 
on the early conditions around the 
headwaters of the Youghiogheny 
River. Alert, warmly intelligent and 


humor seeking, with an eye quick- 
ened by comparing, and with a pride 
worthy of the generous-sized talents 
he knew were his, he cultivated a wide 
knowledge of Pine Swamp, and, as 
the years progressed, the whole of the 
Upper Youghiogheny Watershed. He 
worked in the Swamp; drove oxen to 
haul out the timber where it was too 
soft for horses; knew it from one end 
to the other, but never hunted in it. 
As a youth, he fished a little in the 
headwaters. 

As Sam described this swamp, 
bequeathed by the Ice Age, the virgin 
identity he had known, of which the 
present “wet-lands” Conservatory is a 
part, he presented a view in keeping 
with an early entitlement. In 1774, 
a Maryland survey of 1696 acres, 
including the Pine Swamp with its 
encirclement of mountains, was 
given a name, showing that the early 
surveyors saw the arboreal outlay in 
much the same light as Sam saw it. 

As Sam recalled: All the land in 
the hollow (of the mountains) was 
counted as Pine Swamp; all a great 
thicket, seven miles long from two 
mountaintops. Down from the edge 
of Fike Hill (White’s Knob) where the 
present Sang Run Road goes, clear 
over to the back of Snaggy Mountain, 
including all the clearings that there 
are now, was in the primitive swamp. 
Really, you could count even more 
as that old pine swamp. All those 
miles where Salt Block Creek goes 
beyond Cranesville to the Browning 
Dam didn’t hit half the swamp. It 
was thicket from the dam at the base 


of Snaggy and beyond. It was still 
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greater even in size than that! The 


swamp extended in long arms up the 
tributaries where they joined Muddy 
Creek. (Such creeks were White Oak, 
Hoyes Run, Cupp Run, Ned Run and 
Wolfe Run.) 

It was great pine country! Pines 
of different nature grew all through 
the swamp, mingling with one an- 
other; hemlock, all kinds of spruce: 
black, white and heavy, a little white 
pine, three to four feet in diameter, 
creeping in on the edges of the pine 
stands. A thinner tree, the tamarack, 
thrived here too. It was ornamental for 
around homes. Two were transplanted 


right in front of Thomas Haigh’s 





house, down where the 
late Ray Lewis lived, 
near the lake shore (This 
was later the Joe Lewis 
farm house, after fire de- 
stroyed the hotel. Other 
houses in the commu- 
nity had tamaracks by 
their houses, notably the 
Eugene Teets and Henry 
Lewis houses.) 

There were some 
nite 
swamp—not pooled wa- 
ter as the trees absorbed 


openings in 


much of the ground wa- 
ter, but soft places where 
you could hardly get the 
oxen over (tall peat moss 
and sledge grew in these 
spots along with swamp 
huckleberries). Laurel 
also grew, and cranber- 
ries, where the sun could 
get in. Lizards, muskrats 
and big rabbits were seen. Bears, who 
were vast animals, holed up on the 
mountain sides but frequented the 
swamp. The deer did not bother to 
enter the dense thickets; they did not 
intrude into the dimness of hidden 
places where the snows waited long to 
melt. In there, with their little hooves, 
they were unsafe. 

At the edge of the swamp, winter 
conditions were extreme. Cold winds 
and high snowdrifts made it an awe- 
some place. Only the most hardy souls 
existed here in winter. 

This large bowl, or crater, forms 
what modern scientists call a “frost 
pocket,” permitting the warm air 
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to flow upwards while receiving the 
denser cold air from the sides. (This 
created an upward air current, much 
like a chimney. I have often watched 


turkey buzzards catch these currents 
in the early morning, and soar upward 
in them. ) So, when Sam spoke of the 
climate, it was with his usual accuracy. 
Surrounding the pine thickets 
were white and red oak, chestnut, 
hickory and wild cherry. Laurel 
thickets abounded and under them 
were veins of coal. There stood Nettle 
Ridge, Pine Swamp Knob, 2800 to 
3000 feet in elevation; also White 
and Lewis Knobs, and Snaggy Moun- 
tain—all with big timber! 
Interestingly, the name given to 
the early survey was “Diadem” and 
to the east of the Swamp it was called 
“Scales.” The starting corner of Dia- 
dem was about a mile east of Cranes- 
ville, on the Fairfax Line (between 


Maryland and West Virginia). It was 
described as being at “two bounded 
cherry trees, standing by the side of 
“McCullogh’s Packroad” (McCul- 
logh’s Path). It was a strategic location 
as the noted trail, coming from Mary- 
land, passed around the head of the 
Swamp, where it divided, one branch 
going to Dunkard Bottom on Cheat 
River, and the other to Sandy Creek 
Glades. This was also the location of 
Aaron’s Camp, and a Henry Sines, a 
copper, settled here for a time beside 
a boiling spring, before moving to 
Sang Run. (This location was on the 
Frankhouser place at a limestone out- 
cropping). About 1820, John Crane 
came to the heading of Muddy Creek, 
where he had a store and raised cattle 
in luxuriant pasturage. A Post Office 
was established here about 1850. 
But Sam didn’t show much interest 
in these origins of Cranesville, which 
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perhaps had something to do with 
book knowledge he missed when he 
had to quit school and assume finan- 
cial responsibility for the family. To 
young Sam, Cranesville was just a few 
long barns and houses. 

But the natural history made a big 
imprint on Sam. As he spoke of the 
swamp terrain: “Right through the 
center of Pine Swamp runs Muddy 
Creek. It heads just at Cranesville, 
which was a home place for trees 
with pines, hemlocks, a few birch 
and sometimes a cherry. Where tim- 
ber is, there are many springs and at 
the heading of Muddy Creek were at 
least ten of the nicest, biggest springs. 
Some of them were five or six feet in 
diameter. Some of them were boiling 
springs (Artesian). Now with the 
passing of the timber, there are not 
half that many.” 

Oh, Sam could tell you about the 
springs, where the tributaries headed, 
Cegerccs unomeaplaces: sandatic 
“rosydendrons,” a name he bestowed 
on rhododendrons which he often 
encountered. 

Caine (named for an early min- 
ister at Lake Ford), Sam’s birthplace, 
was at the south end of the Swamp. 
(The Tom Friend house, where he 
was born, was destroyed by fire sev- 
eral years ago. In 1998 the property 
is the location of Cranesville Weld- 
ing, owned by other members of the 
Friend family.) Nearby, Muddy Creek 
receives the inflow from White Oak 
Springs Run, and then turns on a 
ten-mile northeastward course for its 
splendid fall into the Youghiogheny 


River. Sam knew the old and new 


about this place. 

The first notable inroad of set- 
tlement (to the swamp) was the 
Browning Dam, built in 1852 by 
the Browning brothers, James and 
Thomas, sons of Meshack, who built 
and ran a grist mill. With their father’s 
hunting book becoming popular 
and the railroad giving access to the 
formerly obscure resort areas, their 
place was discovered by so many, the 
building of a large hotel was feasible. 
The builder was a Dr. Fichtner, 
husband of one of the Browning 
daughters. Between three and four 
decades, the Brownings made their 
dam an angler’s paradise, where trout 
(brook, brown and rainbow) swam 
abundantly, where the “rattlesnake 
hole” excited people—where masses 
of rhododendron hung out over the 
water on a densely forested north side. 
During this time, a few hillside farms 
came dotting the marshy borders of 
Muddy Creek (among them were 
Jeremiah Browning, Leonard Cupp 
and Leonard Sines). 

Thomas Browning was “Uncle 
Tommy’ to Sam, who had inspected 
Tom’s homemade traps for the inter- 
esting features they provided. The 
bear trap was an enclosure of logs 
with a trigger running inside. A piece 
of meat with a fresh-cooked savory 
odor was tied on the trigger. When 
the bear got inside and attempted to 
eat the meat, he jiggled the trigger 
and a wall of logs came down, closing 
the opening. It worked well by the 
swamp. Sam had also seen the turkey 
trap at work. The old men had dug a 


channel, ten or twelve feet long and 
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a foot and a half in depth, covering 
the enclosure with poles. Corn had 
been scattered from the mouth to 
the back. When the turkeys followed 
the grain inside, they again actuated 
a trigger which closed the mouth of 
entry. These unique inventions were 
right down at the edge of the dam, in 
front of the Fichtner House. 

In the 1880s Joseph F. Lewis 
bought the Browning Dam, the 
Fichtner Hotel, and their woodland 
property. In 1885, Sam’s Aunt Alice 
married J. F Lewis and, later, as they 
ran the hotel, Sam was often on the 
premises. 

As to the amount paid for the 
Dam, big hotel, and all, Sam, in 
retrospect, supposed it was not so 
much. Meshach’s sons were old men 
not keyed to the new type of opera- 
tions. While Uncle Joseph wanted the 
land for the timber, the Brownings 
valued the Muddy Creek site mostly 
for sports. (Note: It was about this 
time that J. EF Lewis became known 
as “Sawmill Joe.”) The Brownings 
lived in the woods, hunters and fisher- 
men themselves. Old Tommy’s place 
was up at the old iron bridge, just 
east of the present bridge by the old 
dam. (Perhaps this was the old house 
George Kisner lived in when I was 
young - WW.) 

Sam’s nephew, John L. Teets and 
Sam’s sons, Paul and William, furnish 
family biography directly relating to 
the once flourishing Caine neighbor- 
hood, historically a booming logging 
community. 

In 1867, Sam’s maternal grand- 
parents, Samuel Andrew Teets (1831- 


1906) and Catherine Hardin Van- 
Sickle Teets (1831-1916), moved 
to Caine, probably not yet named. 
Samuel A. was descended from a 
pioneer family of Dutch origin, who 
settled in the Sandy Creek, WV, area 
so early that four of its members, 
Adam, Christian, Michael and Jacob 
were enrolled in the 2nd Virginia 
Regiment under the command of 
Captain Cupp. A few of their near 
neighbors, and some more distant, 
had names indicating that they, too, 
were descendants of enrollees in 
Cupp’s Regiment—namely Wolfe, 
Sines, Crane, Feather, Wilhelm, 
DeBerry, Hartman, Jenkins, Ringer 
and Kelly. 
THE FAMILY OF SAMUEL AND CATHERINE TEETS: 

Martha Ann (1852-1930) m. 
Thomas Collins Friend (1846-1916) 

Eugene (1854-1936) m. Virginia 
Wolfe (1859-1931) 

Andrew Samuel (1856-1933) m. 
Naomi Otto d. of Edmund Otto 

Isabella (1860-1928) m. Charles 
Whetsell 

Maria (1836-1926) 

Elizabeth Ann (1866-1938) m. 
Joseph FE. Lewis 

Charles Grant (1866-1926) m. 
Mary Jane Spiker 

Samuel A. Teets early foresaw 
the potential for forest products en- 
terprise in the great timber and was 
influential in promoting commercial 
ventures. Of course, he and his wife 
Catherine were enthusiastic in hav- 
ing their family share in opportune 
benefits. 

The eldest daughter, Martha Ann 
(Mattie), at the age of 18 met Thomas 
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Collins Friend, her fu- 
ture husband, when she 
was on a visit to her 
Grandmother Van Sick- 
le, at Blooming Rose. 
Their marriage occurred 
on December 4, 1871, 
and they located at Al- 
tamont, where Thomas 
was convenient to his 
job of maintenance fore- 
man (promoted from 
track walker) for the 
B&O Railroad. Sam 
noted in 1960, “only 
one line of railroad then. 
Things change in 80 
years.” 

Thomas’ family was 
proud of his advance- 
ment. All was going well, 
but Thomas saw that 
his young wife keenly 
missed her close-knit 
family at Pine Swamp. 

Thomas was interested in both 
steam and horse drawn power. When 
he was young, he had gone down 
river from his Sugar Cove (Sugar Val- 
ley?) home to the National Highway 
(US40) at Smithfield, PA, not ten 
miles distant, and watched the daily 
flow of immigrants and commerce— 
the livestock being driven along. And 
the people, many in wagons and 
coaches, drawn by fine teams of hors- 
es. The Friends traded corn, maple 
syrup and maple sugar for cattle that 
were sore-footed and limping and in 
need of a little home doctoring which 
the hilltop family, well-versed in folk 
medicine, could readily prescribe. 





Sam’s nephew, Clyde, said that Sam 


was a veterinarian without a license. 


He could diagnose an ailment of most 
farm animals and prescribe a remedy. 
He had learned much on this score 
from his mother and father, who 
were known far and wide as growers 
of herbs and makers of salves, hand- 
me-down medicines garnered by their 
ancestors. 

Thomas’ family was not afraid 
of difficult work. One of Thomas’ 
youthful experiences was cutting ships 
spars in damp woods and helping 
haul them thirty miles to the ship- 
ping point, at Cumberland, MD. 
His father, Jonathan, a hopeful hard 
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worker, had contracted to furnish 
fine spruce for the sailing ships of the 
British Navy. Sam was an expert with 
the axe, (both regular and broad-axes). 
This he had learned from his father. 
The species community was a good 
distance from the Friend home, above 
Friendsville, so Jonathan and his son 
camped out for days at a time, utiliz- 
ing the large pines for night lodging. 
The sweating by day and frequently 
shivering before dawn was a profit- 
able undertaking as far as paying off 
the Sugar Cove mortgage, but both 
Jonathan and his son were to pay 
for making good their contract with 
ailments and rheumatism, which 
shortened Jonathan's years. 

But Thomas, at twenty-six, was 
active and able to accommodate 
himself to new situations. While 
working at Altamont, they received 
a letter addressed to daughter Mat- 
tie and son-in-law signed by S. A. 
Teets, which indicated a change from 
railroad employment to horse drawn 
transportation was being contem- 
plated by the Altamont family. 

“Dear children, it is with 
pleasure to rite you a few lines 

to let you knoe now that we are 

all well at present hoping this 

will find you all the same. We 
received your lettar last night and 

it was a verry welcome visetor...] 

don't know what to tell you but I 

will tell you this. I saw John Fort- 
ner he says he will sell 50 acres 
for 300 one down & 50 per year. 

I think it is a very good chance 

if you can make the money. I 

would like if possible for you to 

by it. I think it will make a nice 

little place—I wood like to see 


you have it—if you dont take it 
I expect Alpha Frey will—I dont 
know anything about the hoarses 
and [| dont like to go and thay 
was going to lend the wagon to 
Shook—and I woodn’t leave him 
have it. I have a chance to trade 
it for a two hoarse wagon—I will 
do the very best I can—” 
S7 Al Teets Atigused: 1872 


In October 1872, a daughter, 
Lillie Belle, was born to the Altamont 
family. Martha Ann’s mother, Cath- 
erine, came over and stayed a while 
to care for her daughter. It was not 
until the next spring that Martha Ann 
found it practical and convenient to 
take her baby and spend a few weeks 
visiting her loved ones, in the Diadem 
area. But it was a lengthy absence 
from her father for Lillie Belle. She 
became ill and a letter was sent to 
Thomas. She was restored to her 
happy, smiling self when her father 
arrived post-haste and gathered her 
up in his arms. And Thomas thought 
it might be better for all his family 
if they moved to a farm nearby, at 
Muddy Creek, and so ended his career 
as a railroader. 

From then on, Thomas was a 
hauler, or Teamster. He was busy 
“contracting lumber” and had little 
time for farming. At first, they lived 
in a typical log house, rented from a 
Mr. Otto (Edmund Otto) and when 
the woods work was down, and the 
farmers had time to put in their 
crops, Thomas worked for farmers. 
For a while, he worked for Henry G. 
Davis, from the circular sawmill, at 
Swallow Falls, to Deer Park, bringing 


out mostly hemlock and black spruce 
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and tramroading it by string-team. 
Around the mid-1880s when heavy 
Swamp cutting was in sight, and the 
historic roadside point of Cranesville 
again a seat of importance, Sam’s 
father contracted to haul goods from 
Terra Alta Station to the awakening 
town, and moved his family to this 
area. 

Sam was very alert, running 
errands in this transformed town, 
which was soon hitting its peak. It 
had a two room school, three stores, 
owners of which were J. W. Feathers. 
J. E Browning and D. W. Frazee (cor- 
rect name and initials supplied here). 
It had two churches, Lutheran and 
Methodist, and most noticeable were 
three blacksmith shops with three 
men in each one for woodwork, all 
the time fixing wheels and gears for 
haulers. These smiths were experts in 
making chains and logging imple- 
ments. People came from Hazelton, 
Brandonville, Sang Run, White Rock, 
Keeler Glade, and other points, to 
trade. What was unusual was that the 
buildings were set in rows, lined up 
together, no longer scattered in fields. 

During the up-surging economy 
in this rejuvenated town, everyone ate 
exceptionally well. A big plus for the 
menu was the “Beef Ring.” All the 
farmers, in their turn, contributed 
a beef and all were appropriated out 
so equally by the butcher, Mr. Tim 
Mattingly, that everyone was satisfied. 
Belonging to the ring was a family 
named Spahr. Efhe, the older sister, 
would jump the fences on the riding 
horses they owned—go right over! 
Sam admired her, but her younger 


sister, Ethel Nora, was the one to 
whom Sam especially paid attention. 
(She eventually became his first wife.) 

Sam narrated the means of dev- 
astation of the mechanical age of 
the 1890’s that overtook the dense 
thicket of Pine Swamp, the evergreen 
pre-eminence standing in its crown of 
mountains. 

Then came this thing—this 
“dinky” with big flanged, ten-inch 
wheels—the old “Swamp Angel.” It 
was owned by three men: an Oakland 
merchant, Mr. Offutt, a Terra Alta 
merchant, Mr. Lakin, and a sawmill 
and lumberman, Mr. Rinard. Un- 
loaded off the B&O Railroad at Terra 
Alta, it went to work hauling logs over 
a ten-mile track from Pine Swamp to 
Rinard’s Crossing (now Hopemont) 
on the main line of the B&O. 

At that time, all the men they 
could hire had set to work building 
a track and cutting right of way; and 
eighteen to twenty men cut under 
four or five contractors. Among them 
John Elsey, Doc Hartman and Hansel 
Lewis were supplying the logs. 

The main track was of sawed 
timber. Two bottom layers were of 
hemlock (which lasted longer in 
and near the water). The top layer 
was of hardwood, beech, birch or 
sugar maple, which grew around in 
the swamp. A lot of that hardwood 
capping was sawed at Grandpa Teets’ 
mill which was right by the swamp at 
the edge of the Caine (Lake Ford) to 
Cranesville Road. The switches that 
went out into the swamp at the side 
stations at the skid ways were made 
of poles of timber, ten to thirty feet 
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long, a good deal of which was tama- 
rack, timber that wasn’t supposed to 
be worth much. Hardwood that had 
gone into capping was laid end-to- 
end, mortised and held together with 
railroad spikes. 

The locomotive, itself, was a 
thirteen-ton Climax. It’s reduction 
gears were powered by vertical pistons 
like those of a well drill. It took five 
railroad carloads out at a time. Come 
to a hill, it would push two loads in 
front till they were over the grade, 
then the engine would drop back 
and pull the other three cars up. Fired 
with cut-up slabs and some coal, the 
Swamp Angel hauled logs, lumber, 
cross ties, telephone poles and the 
special yield, spars. 

Yes, many a light spruce, over 
fifty feet in length, has been entrained 
to Baltimore before the time of the 
dinky. Then, only in winter, when 
the snow was heavy could one be 
transported to the railroad; otherwise 
they would break. 

The Angel ran continuously ex- 
cept for Sunday. It made three trips in 
forty-eight hours, two in daytime and 
one at night. With more work for the 
laboring people and more contracts to 
get the timber out, let out to farmers 
and others, the name “Angel” was 
well deserved. 

“T guess I was about the youngest 
around to ride the Swamp Angel. | 
would sweep up the dust that piled up 
in the main track by Grandpa's mill. 
The Angel would just creep around. 
I had to hang on tight; the Angel was 
bumpy—worse than a wagon—just 
wheels on axles without running 


gears found on wagons. I didn’t care, 
bumps came naturally as day and 
night. Usually, the Angel would get 
loaded up—wouldn’t take long—an 
hour on the outside—and get along 
to the main track and make about 
forty-five miles in a day and a night.” 
(This quotation was an aside by the 
writer, herself.) 

In winter, when the snow was 
deep, the Swamp Angel was parked 
under a shed for that purpose, but 
about March, the wheels began to 
roll again. With all the skid ways and 
log roads filled while the Angel was 
in storage, the farmers were more or 
less ahead, so they had time to put out 
some crops. (In those days, everyone 
worked ten or twelve hour days, and 
a dollar a day looked like a pretty big 
price.) 

Sam’s family, having returned to 
Caine, advantaged by the new pros- 
perity, were living on a hillside along 
Muddy Creek. Thomas, the father, 
had all the hauling he could do. 

Then, as news was spread that 
the railroad was expanding its tracks, 
up Muddy Creek from Swallow Falls, 
Grandpa Teets and Uncle Joe Lewis 
envisioned prosperity from a lath and 
shingle mill, operated by water power. 

The origin of Lake Ford, envi- 
ronment of Samuel Herman Friend, 
is given by Mattie’s grandson, John 
L. Teets. John said that Sam and his 
grandfather were great pals and Sam 
absorbed his grandfather's philoso- 
phies about business and making out 
of one’s environmental opportuni- 
ties—the wonderful cooperation of 


Mother Earth. 
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The Lewis-Teets plan was skill- 
fully carried out: Quotation from 
John Teets: “to dam up the Lake at 
a lower point, but raising water lever 
(requiring a higher dam) by which 
water power could be increased to 
the need. However, backing up water 
from an impoundment affects land 
owners above and invites court action. 
What was to be done?” 

Joe Lewis had bought the Brown- 
ing-Haigh properties which took up 
the land on the swamp side of the 
Oakland-Cranesville Road, to and 
beyond the entrance of White Oak 
Creek, at upper water of the dam. 
Samuel Teets, residing on the next 
farm, sold this property to his son, 
Eugene, who had married Virginia 
Wolfe, daughter of Eugenus Wolfe, 
from over in the Sandy Creek Glades. 
Tom Friend, Samuel Teets’ son-in-law, 
had the next farm, on the north side 
of Muddy Creek. (Note: Here John 
seems to have missed the Baugh place, 
next on the right above the Samuel 
Teets place.) The next farm was that 
of Will Collins. His wife, the former 
Martha Wolfe, was a sister to Virginia 
Teets. Beyond that were the Josiah 





and Ezra Wolfe farms, the owners 


being in-laws of Eugene Teets and 
Eugenus Wolfe. (Note: Here again, 
no mention is made of the Henry 
Lewis place, south and west of the 
Wolfe farms.) Now, to the west side 
of the Muddy Creek rise, a second 
impoundment was made. Sam Teets 
bought the farm across the creek 
(across the creek from the Church), 
adjoining that of the Joe Lewis prop- 
erty. Then when Eugene’s son, Ora, 
was married, the land above was 
bought for him. The Browning Dam 
impoundment and enlargement was 
carried out without any complaints 
(with the exception of one party, 
which see). Joe Lewis and his father- 
in-law made real money in the lath 
and shingle manufacturing besides 
doing some wood planing, as they 
went along. (Lathing went mostly 
into plastered houses which were 
just coming into being in this com- 
munity.) Houses, barns, granaries, ice 
houses, corn cribs, schools, churches 
and good farms—a limestone quarry 
on S. A. Teets first farm—a coal vein 
on Joe Lewis’ land—made burnt 
lime available for fields; sixteen-inch 
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squares of ice were efficiently insu- 
lated with sawdust in the ice houses. 

Only one person ever complained 
about the backwater. That was Will 
Collins, farmer and cattle raiser, son 
of Andrew Collins, a stone mason. He 
feared the backwater would interfere 
with his pasture land. Joe Lewis of- 
fered Will quite a large range, over 
toward Sang Run, where the timber 
had been cut off. Summer after sum- 
mer, Collins would drive some 30 to 
40 head of cattle and some hogs to 
the clearing with nothing to bother 
them—not even bears—only a rattle- 
snake now and then. (Note: The dis- 
advantage to Collins free-pasteuring 
his cattle and hogs on open range was 
that they would often wander onto 
the Boyer and Wolfe properties. | 
remember one occasion when Will 
and my father had words over it. W. 
Wolfe) 

“Valley-of-In-laws” was a name 
rightly thought applicable to this 
part of the swamp. (One near rela- 
tive deprecatingly named it “Little 
Egypt”) But the name the new lake 
received was Lake Ford.” This was in 
honor of a new minister, Rev. G. W. 
Ford. The new dam, three-fourths of 
a mile long—enough for floating logs 
down from Snaggy Mountain—they 
had ample power to run a sawmill, a 
cut-off and a bolting saw. The lake 
later became a serene phase of the 
old industry. It was drained in the 
1950s. There is nothing of it left to 
get excited about. The Methodist 
Church still stands, but with a new 
pavilion beside it. The old iron bridge 


that used to span the dam has given 


way to a new one, some yards up the 
creek—and Muddy Creek has gone 
back to being a creek once more, 
except for several beaver dams. 

Until 1903, when it burned, 
the Resort Hotel continued to be 
popular, a house of thirty rooms 
(after Uncle Joe added a new wing). 
People came from Baltimore, Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburgh, and many other 
places—mostly professional people 
and industrialists. Some formed a 
club, bought land from Uncle Joe, 
and leased fishing rights. He and Aunt 
Alice continued to serve meals to 
the “boarders.” He added four small 
houses and had some tents for extra 
accommodations. Available photos 
of the old hotel show a building of 
three stories and a bannistered porch 
for each. All this was imprinted in 
Sam's memory. 

When Sam was fifteen, Thomas 
Friend had a near-fatal heart attack. 
With his father flat on his back, Sam, 
the oldest son, assumed responsibil- 
ity for the family. He said, “When 
young, I had to work instead of going 
to school, and it was that way all of 
my life. I had the financial end of the 
burden to bear, and I don’t know that 
I am any the worse off! I have always 
had plenty to eat and a fair place to 
sleep, and have lived a good many 
years with nothing to complain of. 
I could and did a man’s work from 
fifteen til past seventy-five. Have 
had a few hard licks, but nothing I 
couldn't stand.” 

(Please note: Statements within 
brackets were not in the original 


script.) 
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Maryland State Forests and State Parks 
Significant Monuments and Landmarks In Garrett County, Maryland 


Fechner Memorial 


Monument at Herrington 
Manor State Park 


by Offutt Johnson and Champ Zumbrun, July 11, 2013 


his stone monument beside the 
day use area entrance road was 
dedicated in memory of Robert Fech- 
ner, first Director of the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps (CCC) (1933-1939). 
Mr. Fechner worked beyond the call 
to make the CCC a big success. The 
program is remembered as one of the 
brightest spots in the bleak drabness 
of the 1930s depression. Mr. Fechner 
died while still in office in 1939. 
This monument was dedicated 
about 1939-1940 when Herrington 
Manor and Swallow Falls State Parks 
were being completed by the CCC, 
which was often called “Roosevelt’s 
Tree Army.” The development of the 
Fechner Monument was promoted by 
both State Forester Fred Besley and 
District Forester H.C. Buckingham, 
who gratefully admired and appreci- 
ated Robert Fechner’s cooperative 
efforts on all fifteen Maryland's State 
Forests and Parks’ CCC projects. 
Robert Fechner was a good friend of 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
who admired his successful efforts 
with managing social programs in 
New York State when Roosevelt was 
Governor. 





The Civilian Conservation Corps 


was the “world’s greatest experiment 
in conserving young manhood and 
the natural resources” during the time 
of the Great Depression. 
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Mr. Fechner said this about the 
value of the CCC to youth and our 
natural resources: 

“The strengthening of forest and 
park defenses against the destructive 
inroads of forest fires, insects and 
disease and tree-attacking diseases 
represented one of the most impor- 
tant types of work undertaken by 
Se Otmen: 

“Not the least value to the boy has 
been his opportunity to learn how to 
live with a large group of other boys 
where a community of interests was 
essential to the happiness of all. It is 
believed that this phase of camp life 
will be of lasting benefit to all who 
participated in it. The value of learn- 
ing how to do constructive work is 
also an important feature. 

“The boys learned quickly the 
value of regular earning and they take 
a proper pride in knowing they are 
contributing to the support of their 
families. The families in turn are hap- 
py knowing that their boys are living 






Robert Fechner, first Director of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps 

healthy, useful lives, learning regular 
habits and becoming better prepared 
to take their places in industry when 
opportunity offers. 

“A great many of the young men 
have become proficient in work which 
offers a means of earning their future 
livelihood. Others have received a 
start in life that will undoubtedly be 
of great benefit to them in future years 
which they may not have ever received 
had they not been fortunate enough 
to spend some months in the camps.” 

GPS Wayside Point: 

N 39 27 18.4 

W 79 27 02.4 

Source: Civilian Conservation 
Corps, District No. 2, Third Corps 
Area, Official Annual — 1936. pp. 7, 
18-19, 207-208. 
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Joseph E. Harned, 
Allegheny Botanist 


by James L. Reveal 
Department of Botany, University of Maryland, 
and C. Rose Broome 
National Agricultural Library, U.S. Department of Agriculture 


If. the Norton-Brown Herbarium 
at the University of Maryland, we 
have long-mounted specimens using 
as weights the lead slugs that made up 
the index to Joseph F. Harned’s Wild 
Flowers of the Alleghanies. The index 
and engravings used in the book had 
been given to Dr. Russell G. Brown, 
a former curator of the herbarium, by 
the publisher, Sincell Printing Com- 
pany of Oakland, Maryland. Harned’s 
book was not owned by the herbarium 
or libraries of the College Park cam- 
pus, although we had seen copies at 
the National Agricultural Library and 
at the Smithsonian Institution. Mel- 
vin L. Brown, an author with Russell 
Brown of the recent flora of Maryland 
(Brown & Brown 1972, 1980), had 
copies of both editions (Harned 1931, 
1936b). However, both editions are 
sufficiently rare that. when Stafleu 
and Cowan (1979) published the 
second volume of their monumental 
Taxonomic Literature, the name of 
Harned was missing. 

We were aware that members of 
the Harned family still lived in the 
Oakland area of western Maryland, 
but as is so often the case, we made 
only passing efforts to discover who 
they were. Two events were to spur 


us into action. First, a supplement 
to Taxonomic Literature is currently 
in the works [as of 1990], and we 
are determined that this Maryland 
pioneer floristician not be missed, 
and second, we fortuitously became 
acquainted with Dr. Harned’s great- 
granddaughter, Judi Kahl, in an 
equestrian riding class in Landover, 
Maryland near Washington, D.C. 
Joseph Edward Harned was born 
on 1 December 1870 in a log house 
built around 1800 at a farm named 
“Promised Land” along what is now 
Sanders Lane near Oakland, Garrett 
County, Maryland. Joseph was the 
only child of John Harned and his 
wife, Annie Davis Harned, 
Promised Land originally was a 
tract of some 1200 acres surveyed for 
James Brooke in 1774. The tract was 
located just west of the Youghiogheny 
River northwest of Hutton, Mary- 
land. Two trails, one from Oakland 


and the other from McCullough’s 


‘Path, meet there, and previously the 


area had been an Indian village known 
as “Indian Meadow,” Joseph B. Davis 
(1808-1890) married Sarah McMillen 
(1810-1905) and moved to Promised 
Land in 1861. Joseph and his son, 
John (1835-1916), had purchased 
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600 acres of the original farm from 
David Freeland. The elder Davis was 
a surveyor by trade, and he also raised 
cattle on the farm. The younger Da- 
vis, in 1906, wrote of his early years: 


Then this entire region was 
grazing ground for cattle, the 
native grass was abundant, flow- 
ers of almost endless variety and 
delicate hue attracted people. 

During the Summer season. 
herds of cattle could be seen 
in every direction. attracted by 
the facilities for grazing on the 
native grass, and being a dealer 
in cattle I was led to purchase 
land and secure a home on this 
mountain top. During the sum- 
mer of 1859 I herded 600 head 
of cattle on what is known as the 
Herrington Creek Glade. At that 
time from 1000 to 2000 cattle 
were annually pastured within 
the radius of ten miles; deer were 
numerous, speckled trout could 
be caught in almost any of the 
streams. Farmers were few, and 
it was thought to be useless to 
try to raise wheat or corn. 


Joseph and Sarah Davis had six 
children, including Annie (d. 1884). 
The Davis family was of Welsh de- 
scent and came to Pennsylvania in the 
early 1700s. Benjamin Davis, Joseph's 
father, was born there in 1770 and 
married Elizabeth Barker, four years 
his junior, the daughter of Captain 
Joseph Barker of Revolutionary War 
fame. 

The Harned family came to 
America in the person of one Edward 
Harnet of Sandwich, Kent County, 
England, who arrived in the mid 
1630s and settled at Salem, Mas- 


sachusetts, in about 1638, Edward 
Harnet IV was married twice, and one 
of his sons, Samuel Harned (1797- 
1878), lived near Ursina, Pennsyl- 
vania. He married Rachel King and 
had eight children, one of whom was 
John Harned. 

John Harned (b. 1826) was born 
near Ursina and married Adeline 
Weismer of Somerset County. In 
1867 he and his family moved to 
West Liberty. Iowa, where she died 
leaving him with four children. In 
1870, John returned East, leaving the 
children in Iowa, and in that year he 
married Annie Davis in Harnedsville, 
Pennsylvania. It was then that John 
and Annie moved to Promised Land 
where Joseph was born in December. 
John Harned had purchased half- 
interest in the farm from John M. 
Davis and proceeded to manage the 
whole of it. In addition, for sixteen 
years, John Harned was Surveyor of 
Garrett County. 

Annie Davis Harned died in 
1884, after which John Harned mar- 
ried a Mrs. David Freeland. about 
whom we have no information. Fol- 
lowing her death, John returned to 
Iowa where he died and was buried. 

As an only child. Joseph Harned 
was apparently close to his mother 
who instilled in the boy a love of wild 
plants. Writing the dedication for his 
book in 1931, he acknowledged that 
even a half century later he owed to 
her “my great interest in Nature,” 
His early years on Promised Land al- 
lowed him to wander freely through 
the floristically rich green glades 
of western Garrett County and to 
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walk the three miles back and forth 
to attend the one-room Harrington 
Elementary grade school. When his 
mother died, Joseph, at age fourteen, 
was sent to Philadelphia to live with 
an uncle. There he attended high 
school and following his graduation, 
he spent a year teaching and serving 
as an apprentice in a drug store. It was 
in connection with his apprenticeship 
that Joseph entered the Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy. 

At the College, Joseph came in 
contact with John Michael Maisch 
(1831-1893). Maich was German by 
birth and came to the United States in 
1849, having been compelled, accord- 
ing to Harshberger (1899), to leave 
Germany because of “his connection 
with a party of revolutionists.” In 
1861, Maisch Joined the College of 
Pharmacy of the City of New York 
becoming professor of pharmacy and 
materia medica. He subsequently 
returned to Philadelphia in 1863 
where, after the war, he joined the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 
where he remained for twenty-six 
years. Maisch had a distinguished 
career as a teacher and researcher, 
educating many a young student in 
botany and encouraging them to enter 
the profession of pharmacy. 

Upon receiving his degree in 
pharmacy, Joseph Harned returned to 
the mountains of western Maryland 
where, in 1891, he began to manage 
a drug store in Mountain Lake Park. 
In those years, this small town was a 
summer mecca for the elite of Wash- 
ington and Baltimore. In the stifling 
summer months, all the hotels. board- 


ing houses and cottages were filled to 
capacity with those escaping the heat 
of the coastal plain. The drug store, 
located near the Amphitheatre, was 
owned by Dr. J. Lee McComas of 
Oakland, and it was at the Oakland 
Pharmacy where all of the prescrip- 
tions were filled (Weeks 1949). 

The Oakland Pharmacy was 
founded by Dr. J. Lee McComas 
in 1892 and was located in the Ra- 
venscroft Building (Weeks 1949), 
In 1895, the Harneds moved to 
Oakland where Joseph purchased 
the Oakland Pharmacy from Dr. 
McComas. Unfortunately, in July 
of 1898, a major fire started in an 
Oakland saloon and within minutes 
several stores and offices were ablaze, 
including the Ravenscroft Build- 
ing (Anonymous 1898). A clerk 
employed by Harned was awakened 
by the fire shortly after four in the 
morning and raised the alarm. Ac- 


cording to The Republican: 


The Ravenscroft building 
was occupied by Mr. Joseph E 
Harned as a drug store on the 
first floor and as a dwelling on 
the second floor. When the alarm 
was soundod [sic], he and fam- 
ily were asleep and they had just 
time to escape from the building 
in the clothes they could grasp as 
they hurried from their rooms. 
Mr. Harned’s little boy was car- 
ried out wrapped in a blanket 
with no clothing on except his 
night dress and was taken to a 
neighbor's house where he was 
found later by his mother who 
was almost crazed with the fear 
that he had been left in the burn- 
ing building. 
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According to family tradition, 
all Harned was able to save were the 
pharmacy records, two mirrors and 
a son; interestingly, no mention was 
made of the Harneds’ baby daughter. 
With the completion of the Mc- 
Comas Building shortly thereafter, 
the pharmacy was moved to this 
(and still present) site, In 1900, the 
family moved into a new home on 
Second Street where descendants of 
the Harned clan still reside. 

Concomitant with his move to 
Garrett County was Joseph Harned’s 
marriage, in 1894, to Emma Bauer 
(1870-1950) of Cumberland, Mary- 
land. Their marriage was to last more 
than fifty-seven years. Their only son, 
Harold Hetzel Harned (1895-1983), 
was born in Oakland with a daughter, 
Louise Harned Burdett (1897-1964), 
arriving two years later. 

Life in Oakland was rewarding to 
Harned, and in the warmth and glow 
of a new family and a thriving busi- 
ness, he began to turn his attention 
to the local wild flowers of western 
Maryland. It is unclear exactly when 
he first began to compile notes on 
the local plants, but it was probably 
shortly after he moved to Oakland. In 
1908, Harned wrote his first article on 
the plants of Garrett County, and was 
in communication with Ferdinand 
Schuyler Mathews (1845-1938) of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, about 
preparing illustrations for a book he 
was planning. 

Mathews was a skilled botanical 
artist who had already published his 
Field Book of American Wild Flowers 


in 1902 and was then working on a 


similar book on the trees and shrubs 
(Mathews 1915). A series of line 
drawings were executed in 1909 and 
1910, with the water colors sent to 
Harned in August of 1912. According 
to Zook (1951), “a Harvard professor 
pointed out that the book would be 
far more valuable if it covered a larger 
area’ than just western Maryland, 
so Harned put aside his original 
draft and set to work on treating the 
flora of the Allegheny Mountains. If 
Zook’s account is correct. this would 
have been around 1915, but who the 
Harvard professor might have been is 
uncertain. Perhaps it was Benjamin L. 
Robinson who, in the introduction 
to Harned’s book, is thanked for his 
“encouragement and practical sugges- 
tions.” Perhaps, it was Mathews who, 
while not a member of the faculty at 
Harvard, was living in Cambridge and 
had a good business sense about how 
to market a book. 

Harned was actively studying 
plants whenever he could find the 
time to be away from the pharmacy, 
but the full extent of this effort is 
not now known. Efforts to find 
dried specimens at the Smithsonian 
Institution, where his collections 
are supposedly housed, have largely 
been unsuccessful. O’ Rourke (1950) 
mentioned that plants were sent to 
Harned by others, but it is unclear 
if these were herbarium specimens 
or just occasional samples for him 
to identify, 

In 1910 he collected one of the 
paratypes of Solidago harrisii cited by 
Steele (1911); the plant was named 
for Edward Harris of Cumberland, 
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who, along with Harned and Profes- 
sor George M. Perdew, had studied 
the plant on the shales near the city. 
Prior to that, in September of 1909, 
Harned had collected a fruiting 
specimen of a Eupatorium that ap- 
parently Steele considered unusual 
and at one time intended to describe 
as E. harnedii. Although the type, 
now at the U.S. National Herbarium 
of the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, D.C., was originally 
identified as E. purpureum L, Harned 
himself annotated it “E. harnedii” and 
published the name in 1931. Accord- 
ing to King and Robinson (1987), E. 
harnedii Steele ex Harned (Wild FI. 
Alleghanies 501. 1931) is a synonym 
of E. purpureum. 

The original hand-written manu- 
script (Harned 1915) is still extant 
and available for study at the Hunt 
Institute for Botanical Documenta- 
tion, Carnegie-Mellon University, in 
Pittsburgh. This apparently was the 
version completed about the time 
Harned began to search for a pub- 
lisher. The suggestion by Zook (1951) 
that the draft was finished at about 
this time appears to be correct based 
on an examination of the manuscripts 
contents. This is certainly the case for 
Harned’s treatment of Solidago harri- 
sii. In his pencil draft, he considered 
the Cumberland plant to be a variety 
of S. arguta Aiton, with Steele and 
Perdew its authors. He was aware of 
Steele’s (1911) article and of Britton 
and Brown’s (1913) reduction of the 
name to synonymy under S. arguta. 
Although Harned (1931) referred to 


the plant using Steele’s binomial in 


his book, it is termed a “variety” in 
the discussion, and it is interesting 
to speculate when and how he came 
to consider the plant by the rank and 
authorship he used in the draft. To- 
day, of course, the plant is known as 
S. arguta var. harristi (Steele) Crong. 
(Cronquist 1977, 1980). 

In the original manuscript no 
mention is made to either Eupatorium 
harnedii or to the other new species 
described by Harned, Clintonia al- 
leghaniensis (Wild Fl. Alleghanies 
MOREA! 

Expanding, the geographic range 
of his flora from western Maryland 
to the Allegheny Mountains required 
an additional fifteen years of study 
(Zook 1951). A comparison of the 
1915 arncd gl) ton aniiscript 
with an extant 1930 typescript ver- 
sion (Harned 1930) that became the 
basis of the published book reveals 
few changes, While there were a few 
species added in manuscript, few are 
found only outside Maryland. 

An exact definition of the Alleghe- 
nies is not given by Harned (1931) 
except that the Allegheny Mountains 
were “a part of the great Appalachian 
system... .” From the discussion in 
the book, he apparently intended his 
treatment to cover the wild flowers of 
the mountainous regions of Maryland 
and portions of adjacent Virginia, 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania in a 
radius of about a hundred miles from 
Oakland. 

Harned adopted an appealingly 
descriptive, almost “flowery” style of 
writing. In part this was to satisfy a 
diverse audience, but it also appears 
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to have been a reflection of the man bog plant. Can you imagine 

himself. In his introductory remarks, the purpose of the singer or the 
Lane ; faneee 

he has a chapter entitled “Plants That nature of his audiences 


Whatever the form of enter- 
tainment provided by the plant 
and its flower may be, one thing 
is true, namely, that a selfish in- 


Have Acquired Unusual Habits” and 
some of his headings are “Plants that 
Crawl.” “Plants that have Learned to 


Sleep,” “Armoured Plants,” “Fishing terest has prompted it, although 
Plants” and “Plants that Build Air- there may come to both flower 
ships.” Under the heading of “Plants and insect mutual benefit. 


that Provide Entertainment” one 


Under the heading of “Plant Mar- 


ands riages and the Guests that Aid in the 
All che world loves entertain- Ceremony,” Harned began his subject 
ment of one kind or another. with the following: 
It is a disposition supposedly ee 
peculiar to mankind. Yet man Perhaps the ost fascinating 
is not the only living exponent subject relating to the life-history 


of plants is the story of how they 
marry and are given in marriage. 
But the whole story is too lengthy 
to be recited in detail in the al- 
lotted’spacesn 


of this claim. For if you will 
allow your imagination a little 
freedom you will soon discover, 
even among the lowly flowers, 
wonderfully built palatial halls, 
furnished with softly cushioned 
chairs, golden-lace draperies, 
satin finished pictures all ex- 
quisitely painted; powder and 
perfume already in waiting for 


After noting that “scarcely a mar- 
riage is performed without a bounti- 
ful display of floral decorations,” he 
continued:’ 


the invited guests; the guests in 
every instance being required to 
perform a certain task. namely, 
that of pollen bearer, 

While insect guests are wel- 
comed amid such gorgeous dis- 
play, there is often a strange lack 
of receptive hospitality. Indeed 
this may be said of both flower 
and insect. Some flowers, orchids 
for example, practice deception 
and trickery. The Marsh Mari- 
gold [Caltha palustris L.], one 
of our earliest spring flowers, 
occasionally has an exceptional 
guest—a tiny musician: just a 
little green frog. The concert is 
rendered in the evening while 
he is seated on the leaf of this 


Briefly stated, flowers are the 
husbands and wives of plants. 
They have their short period of 
courtship which usually culmi- 
nates in matrimony. ... The male 
individuals are the stamens, or 
fertilizing organs, and generally 
consist of two little pollen-bags 
called the anthers, and a slender 
stalk known as the filament. 

The female individuals are 
the pistils, one or more of which 
stand in the center of the flower, 
and thus terminate its axis of 
growth. They are surrounded by 
the stamens and are called the 
fertile or seed-bearing organs. 

The flower is not a simple 
passive victim in the insect’s 
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sweet pillage, but is invested 
with definite inborn aspirations 
or tendencies toward ideals and 
companionships. 


Even his discussions of some spe- 
cies are filled with wondrous images 
and even a degree of patriotism. Un- 
der Aquilegia canadensis, he remarked: 

The early wild flowers of 


mountain regions seem to have 
selected the Columbines for their 
reception committee and to have 
stationed them on high, rocky 
balconies to extend a most hearty 
welcome to all passing strangers 
coming within nodding distance. 
At least they fulfill their social 
obligations in a most courteous 
and dignified manner, seemingly 
desirous in their efforts to make 
one feel at home, extending the 
right hand of good fellowship to 
all visitors alike. This is doubt- 
less one reason why in a recent 
discussion among our scientific 
men they suggested the Colum- 
bine as most appropriate for our 
National flower, for as we know 
America has always welcomed 
the immigrants from every na- 
tion with the same impartial 


hospitality and good will. 

As a member of The Wild Flower 
Preservation Society, Harned was very 
much involved in the seemingly end- 
less discussion about what should be 
the national flower. In his book he 
mentioned several under discussion, 
but his own favorite was the rose. 
He devotes five printed pages to the 
virtues of the rose claiming that ever 
“since the advent of man the rose has 
maintained undisputed sovereignty in 
the floral kingdom. . . . It is unrivaled, 
both in popular and poetic fame, 


for rare indeed is the masterpiece of 
literature in poetry or prose that fails 
to draw from the well of its fragrant 
cube 

As a serious botanical work, the 
organization and structure of Wild 
Flowers of the Alleghanies was, in 
many ways, innovative in its technical 
approach. To be sure, the book was 
written primarily for a lay audience, 
bur Harned introduced and then used 
precise terminology. Perhaps the most 
novel of his ideas was his illustrated 
key to the families: 

The author, recognizing the 
importance and advantage of a 
knowledge of the distinguishing 
characters of the different fami- 
lies of plants has, at considerable 
expense, and after many years of 
comparative research, found it 
possible to arrange an “Illustrated 
Key to the Families of Plants.” 


Each drawing was of a single 
representative of a plant family. Each 
showed the “leaf, flower, fruit and 
either an enlargement of the flower 
or the structural plan.” In addition 
to the illustrations, each family was 
described in considerable detail. It was 
Harned’s idea that a user of his work 
would learn to recognize families, 
after which he would be in a posi- 
tion to identify the individual species 
belonging to that family. In addition 
to instructions on how to collect, 
press and preserve plant specimens, 
Harned reviewed each plant part and 
introduced the appropriate descrip- 
tive nomenclature; many of the terms 
were augmented by drawings. 

To be concluded in the March 2015 
Glades Star. 
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The Oakland Flood of 1908 
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Can anyone 
identify the 
barn-like 
building in 
the center of 
this photo? 
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Ski Marsh Mountain 
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Marsh Mountain... 


A new, thrilling addition to the recreation 
offered year ‘round in Western Maryland, Marsh 
Mountain is the section's sportiest ski trail, chal- 
lenging to the experts and sate for beginners 
and children, 


Located ... 


Overlooking beautiful Deep Creek Lake, 
long famous as a summer resort and now appeal- 
ing to outdoor lovers whatever the seaton 


Features ... 


Marsh Mountain features c 2,000 foot trail 
with a 400 foot vertical rise. For advanced skiers 
there is a 55 percent grade, and for beginners 
of youngsters there are gentle 5 to 15 degree 
slopes, both with power tows. In addition, there 
is a 34 acre skating pond located ot the base of 
the mountain, a public warming hut ond a ski 
patrol on week-ends, 


Advantages... 


You will find hard surfaced roads all the 
way into the ski area, maintained in even the 
most difficult weather’ The Baltimore and Ohio 


Roilroad brings skiers into Oakland, where bus 
and taxi service are available, You'll find plenty 
of overnight or week-end accommodations eith- 


er in Oakland or at motels along Deep Creek 
Lake. 


Rates... 


Daily ski rate for adults is $2.00 including 
tax, and for children under 18 years of age, 
50c, tax free. For those wishing to ski often 
during the winter, seasonal and family rates 
are available upon request 


Ski Train... 


For the utmost in convenience, the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad offers ski train accom- 
modations from Baltimore, Washington and 
Silver Spring, Under this plon, the skier is 
transported to Oakland by train, then by bus 
to accommodations neor the ski area. The 
package plan offers all transportation, two 
days skiing and two nights accommodations 
for a total cost of $24.00. Contact the B. and 
O. ticket ogent tor more information 


Equipment Rentals .. . 


Ski equipment and ice skates are main- 
tained and issued on a rental basis. Persons 
desiring to rent equipment should make ad- 
vance reservations by calling DEerfield 4-2870. 


> 








Artificial Snow... 


An innovation this year is the addition of 
snow-making equipment, to provide many more 
days of sport. Through its use, the slope can be 
kept open when the supply of natural snow 
would make skiing impossible. An efficient 
power tow makes the trip back to the top an 
experience instead of a chore. This tow is op- 
erated week-ends, on holidays and ot other 
times during the week by reservation. Another 
new feature is night skiing under powerful 
lights. 


Weather Information .. . 


Many metropolitan newspapers, radio sta- 
tions and television stations carry week-end 
skiing conditions. If in doubt, telephone Ock- 
Jand, Md., DE 4-2870. 


For More information... 


About Marsh Mountain or any phase of 
recreation in Garrett County any time during 
the year, write The Deep Creek Lake-Garrett 
County Promotion Council, Inc., Oakland, Md. 
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Can anyone identify this ramshackle building and its location? 
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Donations 


August 14 - November 7, 2014 


General Donations: 
Stanley P. Smith 


Family Foundation 
(transportation for 4th 
grade tours) 


Garrett County 


Commissioners 


Richard and Mary Lou 
Rohrbaugh 


Tom and Dorothee 
Bittinger 


Transportation: 
Brian Hedges 
Mark Nucker 
Tammy R. Cole 


Memorials 


August 14 - November 7, 2014 


For Troy Gnegy 

Jerome and Mary Ryscavage 

Robert and Susannah Kurtz 

Carl and Ann Rebele 

Ascanio S. Boccuti 

Dr. and Mrs. Adam H. Hahn 

Ernest J. Gregg 

Terry Helbig 

Arthur J. and Kay Rooney, Jr. 

Jerome and Delores Moyer 

Sull McCartney 

Roger W. and Catherine G. 
Titus 

St. John’s Lutheran Church, 


Meadow Mountain 


For Mary Virginia Jones 
Leonard and Kathy Eiswert 
Doris Feaster 

Ken and Lynn Wakefield 
Daniel and Carol Foster 
Robert and Leanna Boal 


Betty Y. Naylor 
Robert and Susanna Kurtz 


Robert and Rosetta 
Rodeheaver 


Audra Jones Hansen 
Anna Maxine Broadwater 
Terry Helbig 

For Dr. William Savage 


Terry Helbig 


For Joan Johnson 
Robert and Leanna Boal 
Martha L. Roof 


For Offut and Joan 
Johnson 
C.W. and Bonnie Fedde 


For Betty Hoye 
Robert and Leanna Boal 
Donald and Eleanor Callis 
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Accessions 


August 14, 2014 - November 7, 2014 


Portrait of Benjamin Evans, Civil War veteran .... Loan from Randall Sharpless 


Photo of 1935 Woodman of the World Drill Team, Woodmen 
of the World Drill Team cap, WOW Drill Team 
ha eYb eh ed Rape Oe Zeer, ob eM plank ice res Stir OTe hy Gift of Janet Freeland 


Programs from Mountain Lake Park Holiness Camp Meeting, 1960-1985, 
Postcards of Oakland scenes, assorted military, political, 4-H, and 
school buttons, 219 Drive-in Theatre fliers............. Gift of Harold Knotts 


Two photos of the Potomac Manor coal mines, company houses and 


LID pln Aires, Sete ys eet aes een eee Gift of Dale Lipscomb 


Hand-carved model of 1922 Willys Overland vehicle, hand-carved 
diorama depicting signing of the U. S. Constitution in 


178 OA Pe ee a ee ee ee Loan from Ken Snelson 
Salad plate from Stone Tavern, platter from Mountain Lake Park 

Jeske ect ected ee Cath ath OR Gift of Charles and Geraldine Railey 
Wibrandiwip fori, 30ers tee ae anne Spee ea Gift of Lesa Shahan Upole 


Photo of horse and cart Oakland Taxi Service ... Gift of Emile Germain Family 


Cub and Boy Scout uniforms and other Scout memorabilia, 


Girl Scout memorabilia, Photo of 1961 Maryland 


Senate igre won Seat 2 tae ae Gift of Kathy Gonder Maes 
Fishing memorabilia, postcards of old and new 219 

bridge 20h eee oteerihg ik 2 at een rere eras eee Gift of Norma Hesen 
Photocopy of 1909 New Germany public school pupils, trustees, 

ALC SC OOD DOA Mme trae cele eee etn nk eee a eee ee Gift of Kevin Callis 
1935 diploma and 1931 completion of elementary school for 

Louise; Bernice Moomiaw et ee ee eee Gift of Jim Canty 
1932 Framed painting of the Rainbow Inn, three photos of 

arcasolecen Creckalaikey a... ase Gift of Paul and Joyce Cornish 
Green bottle from Oakland Pharmacy, Mountain Lake Park 

Hotel plate ta cue rtne te eee eee ee Gift of Mason Proudfoot 


Translation of the daily journal of Peter Gortner (1846-1861), 
memorabilia from Arnett/Proudfoot family, DAR 
MCMOlab iain eee ee eee, eer Gift of Mark and Penny Proudfoot 


Foleyfood: mille 38) kt eee eee eee Gift of Tom Martin 
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Bee smoker, invalid feeder cup, memorabilia representing various former 
local businesses, collection of holiday postcards, woman's hat, Kellogg’s 
Jungleland Moving-pictures comic book, Moxie soda bottle, Imperial 
milk bottle and milk bottle carrier, sugar bowl from Oakland Hotel, 
sad-iron warmer, 1962 Corvair owners guide, Bausch and Lomb 
Christmas ornament, hand-drawn map of Braddock’s Road, four 
railroad date nails, “Rapid Washer,” framed print of the Vietnam 
Memorial, and the following mining items given in memory of Kevin 
Beerbower: leather tool belt, flame safety lamp, water bucket, carbide 
flask, two carbide lamps, aluminum scrip coin... Gift of John and Barbara 
Beerbower 


OHS composite photo of Class of 1932, photo of early barbershop 
quartet, paperweight from GC Centennial, framed photo of 
Courthouse, framed photo of Bashford Amphitheater, 
pia des Tra Os be ged seric een ane Woneeee, Siam Aa Gift of W. Porter Welch 


High-wheel Penny Farthing Bicycle, photo of Tom Butcher riding bicycle, 
newspaper article on 1971 Autumn Glory Parade Gift of Brenda Butscher 


1929 Woody Station Wagon ...:..:...s000s00000 Loan from Gene and Lillian Elliott 


Framed print of Oakland All-American automobile, Framed photos of 
1929 and 1950 Woody Station Wagons, framed information 
about Tucker automobiles, die-cast model of a Tucker 


AUTO Dice) eee McBee Sask Gift of Gene and Lillian Elliott 
Denudee pots told all aluque ene ilc.r.a1.rees.c.ceseeugeeeess Gift of Chad Judy 


Framed photo of Al Mac’s Diner with automobiles in front, two 
lightweight duster coats from the 1920s ......... Gift of Fred and Alice Wise 


Muedepictineg eventsifrom 1929 00.208.) ale betes eteneees. Gift of Leo McBee 


Five and ten gallon stoneware crocks with Blue Crown logo, wooden 


kraut cutter with double blades. Gift of the Brad and Mina Rhodes family 
Daa At cies IL OAL snaeos saves coaretaeaearesersacermtencdlys age Gift of David Shafer 


Books on American automobiles, the B & O, and other North American 
railroads, Bloomington, and a Maryland Flag........ Gift of the Troy Gnegy 


Estate 
1930s Art Deco musical powder box..........eeeerereeres Gift of Martha DeBerry 
Child’s top, pants and Shoes .........:sccccsesessesseeseseresenenens Gift of Tammy Moore 
Genealogy of Rebecca Friend, George Fratz and 

CJOSCETICPATT USM A RETETIEE ons ov sdeevgnnet sv ee eumeenay eae at en tbe: Gift of Pat Smith 


Posters, banners, pins, and other memorabilia relating to 1969 
Whitewater event, 1987, 1988, 1989 races, and | 
Deep Creek 2014 event ......esceeseeeseseseseseenenenens Gift of Deep Creek 2014 
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Two Lionel model train locomotives, coal tender car, track, engine parts, 


baton used in parade tiglSG wavesee test Gift of the Offutt Johnson Estate 


Brass mortar and pestle, photo of Mary V. Jones, seven photos of 
Gonder/Fireside fire in Oakland, holiday vintage 
DOSECAIUS tert tire aa icone rte toes eat emg Gift of the Mary Jones Estate 


1981 framed oil painting of GC Court House, framed oil painting of 
Pickwick Inn, two brass gas and electric wall sconces and one 


Glass clo Deg LOMMmICK Wick Wither esnyreee., fevee eee me Loan from Jerry Meyers 
Booker imapesou Gres One OUD Lyn eer tent Gift of the Carrie Benson Estate 


Commemorative issue of Stars and Stripes on Korean 


DN AZ Vk (asi (rel ahora aird SROs Seidl a2 ei inched Gift of Carl Rebele 
Pair of salt and pepper shakers from Ward’s Restaurant...Gift of Barbara Ryan 
Photo of Asa Elmer Glotfelty, framed photo of people and animals on 


Glotfeliyi Parma J ae te eel ote ae Gift of Sandra Savage 
Handmade blue slip dress, handmade Conestoga style wagon canopy for 
childigiwace ties te. 4s ater A ee ee es Gift of Terrie Fielden-Barry 


Booklet from season of 1893 on Deer Park and Oakland Hotels with 
floor plans, four vintage postcards of areas of Garrett County, 


souvenir photo folder of Cumberland ...............0+ Gift of Bob Minnick 
Pair of pewter salt and pepper shakers, 1903 Tyrells Hygienic Colon Enema 


box, antique fingernail clipper, two straight razors, razor hone, vintage 
holiday and Deep Creek postcards, various newspaper clippings on 

GC events, 1903 photo of Browning family members in Meshach 
Browning's canoe, 1878 geography book, photo of Edward A. 
Browning, Esso coloring book from Ray Teets Garage, 1909 journal of 
Robert B. Garrett, 1937 news clippings on Grover Cleveland’s visit to 
Garrett County, 1871-72 receipt book for animal scalps, collection of 
1880s letters to Richard Browning concerning coal mining and politics, 


articles about and by Felix Robinson .............. Gift of Patrick J. Garrett II 


Famous Boats 


New 
Publication 


Available now at the 
Garrett County Historical Society 


$29.95 





Application for 
Membership 


Garrett County Historical Society, Inc. 





Membership fee is $25 per year, single member or 


joint members (husband and wife). 


2 year membership is $50.00 
3 year membership is $75.00 


Lifetime membership is $300.00 per person. 


Members receive the four issues of 
The Glades Star yearly. 
Husband and wife, as joint members, receive only 
one copy of each of the four issues. 


All memberships are on a yearly basis. 


Surprise a friend or loved one with a gifi! 


| Application for Membership—Garrett County Historical Society, Inc. 
New Renew 


| Name 








| Address 


| City State ZAP 














Phone E-mail 








Complete this form, clip, attach check and mail to: 
Garrett County Historical Society, 107 S. Second St., Oakland, MD 21550 


a ey etn ea a en Se cel le ek a 
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POSTMASTER: Send address changes 
to Glades Star, 107 South Second Street, 
Oakland, MD 21550. 





Periodical 





RUTH ENLOW LIBRARY 
OF GARRETT COUNTY 
6 North Second Street 

Oakland, MD 21550 
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